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1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 1333) 14400 144.7 148.77 147.3" 
PRODUCTION 
cece cspeh Vhs sess i sebbesdscesccccedec 2,032 368 1,510 1,522r 1,556 
Automobiles ........- OEP PAPA TT CLTT TILT TT ETT wees 125,553 118,793 52,635 134,118r 139,225 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $55,204 $80,915 $75,166 $76,047 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........sseeseeceeeeecees ‘ 10,819 13,086 14,216 13,779 13,725 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbi.)........... eavekbeoeve 6,536 6,809 6,874 6,849 6,809* 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of Tons).........-sceeeseceeeeceeeees 1,455 1,269 1,288 1,370r 1,373 
Paperboard (tons) TRUER EOCTOCOOCOCO OOOO eee eee) eeeeeeeee 247,488 331,221 237,708 324,667 314,365 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and Lc.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 59 53 58 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).........seeeeeeeeeeeees 47 36 43 45 45 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 143 147 148 149 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............. cebiieinbalens we 198 274 276 304 343 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 93.5 91.0 89.6 89.5 { 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).........ccccccccsccceccees 90.5 75.2 76.0 75.5 75.9 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)...........eeeeeeecececerescesenenes 19.8¢ 19.7¢ 19.2¢ 18.9¢ 18.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........cceeceececcneeceeees 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, TOM)... ...-ssceececcrcecccseenrececes $36.10 $44.50 $31.83 $29.83 $29.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)........ ee cceeeeeeeeeeees 32.394¢  32.600¢  33.000¢ 32.870¢  32.900¢ 
primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).........sceccccecceeeeeee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
alloy #380, 1% zinc (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... tt 23.76¢ 24.02¢ 23.67¢ 23.16¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.04 $1.97 $1.99 $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 31.73¢ 30.62¢ 30.31¢ 30.27¢ 
a 0s od os. edobacocecesedececess $1.96 $1.87 $1.67 $1.64 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).............0005 31.64 57.00 55.78 53.18 54.03 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)................. 3.59% 5.28% 4.98% 5.08% 5.10% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2% % 4% % 3% % Ya% 3% % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............-..++5 tt 60,051 59,009 58,813 58,006 
Total leans and investments, reporting member bonks................... tt 103,026 105,091 106,209 105,926 
industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . tt 30,445 31,957 32,596 32,457 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 27,665 27,408 27,816 27,694 
Total federal reserve credit ovtstanding......... ccccccccece eecsedcoes 26,424 28,623 27,941 28,059 28,385 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK a 
Employment (in millions). ...02.+..eeeeeseeeeeees peeecene . September.......... 62.2 66.3 68.3 67.8 
i adnan d ves bovecesecsosees September.......... 2.5 3.2 3.8 3.4 
Average weekly earnings in monufacturing Sede ashe beceen September.......... $73.36 $89.47 $90.74 $90.68 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. 060 cc. ccccccces $14.5 $17.8 $18.2 $18.0 
IE, 0. cw ccdbdgpececoccccccocccccs cccccccccs AUGER ccccccces $902 $1,189 $1,155 $1,228 
* Pr eh ended O 8, 1960. Revised. 
++ Not onaileblee er 8 a tr "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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restores speech to those who have 
lost the use of their vocal cords 


Helping people to talk again . . . this is 
a continuing Bell System project which 
grew out of Alexander Graham Bell’s 
lifelong interest in persons with hear- 
ing and speech handicaps. 

Now Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has developed an improved electronic 
artificial larynx which is entirely self- 
contained and battery-operated— 
designed to serve as a “new voice” for 
many people who have been affected by 
surgery or paralysis. 





in Grandad’s left hand, the Bell System's new electronic larynx. 


A new voice for the voiceless 


New Bell System electronic larynx 


When held against the neck, this in- 
genious 7-ounce device transmits vibra- 
tions into the throat cavity which can 
then be articulated into words. Speech 
sounds of good intelligibility and im- 
proved naturalness are preduced. 

Two models are being made by the 
Western Electric Company, manufac- 
turing and supply unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem. One simulates a man’s voice, the 
other a woman’s. In keeping with the 
Bell System’s long history of public 
service, the Bell Telephone Companies 
are making this device available on a 
non-profit basis. If you would like 
further information, just get in touch 


with your Bell Telephone business office. 


This new artificial larynx is another 
example of how research at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories serves the public 
in many ways—in developments used 
by the world’s most modern telephone 
system—and in inventions which have 
wide application by outside industries 
and people in all walks of life. 


* Held to the throat, the Bell System elec- 

tronic artificial larynx replaces the vibrations 
of normal vocal cords to 
produce speech. Power 
is turned on and off, 
and the pitch is varied, 
by a simple thumb- 
operated switch. 



























Don’t read this 
before going to 


(You may not sleep) 


This is the sad, sad story of the man who 
left no stone unturned—except one. 


He went to bed just as you will do to- 
night. He awoke hale and hearty—and on 
the brink of ruin. 


He had every kind of insurance known 
to man. Fire insurance, use and occupancy 
insurance, liability insurance, and casualty. 
Protected against every loss—except one! 

His office was in a “fireproof” building. 
It conformed with every fire law. It was as 
well protected night and day as the Penta- 
gon. And like the Pentagon, where fire de- 


stroyed 14 truckloads of valuable papers, | 


he had a fire! 
Here’s what his business lost through his 

neglect: 
Their customer list and prospect file. 
All current personnel records. 
The company’s current legal corre- 
spondence and tax records. 
All current orders, quotations and 
correspondence. 
The accounts receivable records. 


His own income tax records, data and 
checks; and those of his associates. 


This tragedy is typical of scores. In one, 
a million dollar “fireproof” building fire, 
the walls and floors of the building re- 
mained standing, but thousands of irre- 
placeable records in steel files were turned 
to ashes. 


In another “fireproof” building, housing 
a dozen firms in the title, real estate and 
insurance business, fire destroyed all of the 
essential records of these businesses that 
were filed in non-insulated steel files. 


Moral: In Shaw-Walker Fire-Files your 





bed 


records will be vault-safe, and always ready 
for instant use, even after a fire. Your rec- 
ords will be fire-protected not just at night 
but also during the daytime hours when 
most fires (actually 58% of them) occur. 
Shaw-Walker Fire-Files have a 34-year suc- 
cessful record of performance! 

Fire-Files also pay their cost by saving 
time and space. Hours are saved and so 
is floor space because you eliminate en- 
tirely the need for housing records in sep- 
arate safes or vaults. 


If these words fail to convince you, per- 
haps this one statistic will: 93% of the 
businesses that are victims of a fire are so 
seriously handicapped that 43% of them 
fail. And only the 7% with Fire-File pro- 
tection carry on without costly delay. To 
ignore these facts is business neglect of the 
first order. 


All the information on this subject that 
any business needs is available for the 
asking . . . in the famous 248-page Shaw- 
Walker “Office Guide,” now in its 12th 
edition. Write for it. A program of fire pro- 
tection for your essential records can be 
started for less than $200. 


N.B. Many businessmen have Shaw-Walker 
Fire-Files at home, not only for their own private 
papers but also to protect stamp or coin collec- 
tions, keepsakes, rare books, document collec- 
tions and other valuables. 


SHAW-WALKER 


Muskegon 68, Michigan 
Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 
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READERS REPORT 
U.N. Sketches 


Dear Sir: 

This is a brief note to commend 
you on the splendid current issue 
{[BW—Oct.1°60] with those excel- 
lent pictures of the United Nations 
: In a most unusual manner 
they caught the mood and spirit of 
the meetings. 

Rev. GEORGE W. WEBBER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Winter Wheat 


Dear Sir: 

Kansas wheat farmers may take 
offense at your statement [BW— 
Sep.24'60,p172] that “Kansans 
raise sO much wheat because it’s 
easy money.” 

The fact of the matter is that 
many crops planted in the spring, 
including corn and soy beans will 
often not yield enough to pay costs 
of planting and cultivation. The hot 
August sun and lack of moisture, 
especially in Western Kansas, plays 
havoc with these crops. ; 

F. H. GANE 
PROFESSOR OF FINANCE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 





Mass Copying Not New 


Dear Sir: 

Having just returned from cov- 
ering the Paris Couture collections, 
| was naturally interested in the 
feature Bringing Paris Fashions 
Down to the Mass Market [BW— 
Aug.20°60,p72]. 

It was a good and accurate story 
except for one phase of it: the 
author does not seem to be aware 
that mass copying of French im- 
ports has been going on for some 
35 years! Certainly as far back 
(and perhaps even farther) as 
1925, L. Bamberger & Company 
produced line-for-line copies of 
Paris imports at popular prices. . . . 

BeTsy TALBOT BLACKWELL 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
MADE MOISELLE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ We hope our story did not imply 
that shopping Paris is a brand-new 
venture for the mass stores. Earlier 
stories in BUSINESS WEEK have 
indicated that stores such as Ohr- 
bachs have been buying there for 
years [BW—Feb.16°57,p68]. Our 
point was that the tempo of such 
buying has stepped up intensively 
and broadened considerably in the 
past few years. 























NEW ALTERNATOR delivers current 
even at idle speed, prolonging 
life of battery. Standard equip- 
ment on Plymouth and Valiant. 


Announcing the top two for the money : 


PLYMOUTH AND VALIANT 
NEW ’61 FLEET CARS 


Meet the Solid Beauty °61 Plymouth Fleet 
Special (upper left). Here are good looks sure 
to cause a stir. Good looks designed to last. 
The rugged Unibody helps keep maintenance 
costs down, resale value up. New alternator 
delivers 4 amps at idle—for long battery life. 
This alternator is yours at no extra cost. 
Plymouth’s engines? Better than ever. Last 
years Mobilgas Economy Run champs in 
their classes, Plymouth’s 30-D Economy Six 
and Fury V-800 both perform well on low- 
erade fuels, should deliver even better mileage 
than last year. See your Plymouth-Valiant 


dealer for further details on this top fleet car. 


61 PLYMOUTH 


Solid Beauty 


Valiant, last year’s King of the Compacts (lower 
left), tops itself in 61. All the maneuverability, 
easy handling you could ask for. Roomy com- 
fort for six-footers. Fully unitized body and 
smart lines that stay new-looking a long time. 
Corners virtually level no matter how tight the 
turns. Torsion-Aire suspension is your answer. 
And the Valiant inclined “‘six’’ is real easy on 
gas—27 miles per gallon by a professional 
driver in last year’s Mobilgas Economy Run 
isn’t to be sneezed at. And Valiant’s standard 
equipment alternator delivers current to your 
battery even at idle speed. Test the new 


Valiant. See why this is the other top fleet car. 


”61 Valiant! 


Looks and drives like twice the price 
7 
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Trisodium Phosphate * Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated * Sodium Tripolyphosphate * Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Hexametaphosphate * Monosodium Phosphate * Disodium Phosphate * Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium 
Pyrophosphate * Sulfuric Acid * Hydrofluoric Acid * Sodium Silicofluoride * Sodium Fluoride * Teox® 120 Surfactant 








move in chemicals... 


Because most chemicals are made from other 
chemicals, the chemical industry is its own 
best customer. At Olin Mathieson, for example, 
sulfuric acid, soda ash, chlorine and caustic 
soda are finished products. But they are start- 
ing points for other chemical manufacturers 
whose output, in turn, may go into producing 
still other chemicals. 

To help the chemical industry keep pace 
with our expanding economy and growing 
population, Olin Mathieson is on the move. 
Currently we are increasing caustic/chlorine 


Olin Mathieson C) 


production in important growth areas — pro- 
viding new facilities for greater production of 
basic organic chemicals — marketing urea of 
highest purity. 

Change is the challenge, and the future de- 
pends on the ability to predict change and 
prepare for it. As a step in providing for your 
future, let us review your chemical require- 
ments now. In terms of future — or present — 
developments, our experience in chemical 
supply can be useful. 
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Ammonia ¢ Bicarbonate of Soda « Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Formaldehyde * Hydrazine and Derivatives ¢ Hypochlorite Products 
> Methanol © Muriatic Acid © Nitrate of Soda ¢ Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate © Sulfur (Processed) 
Sulfuric Acid © Urea © Ethylene Oxide © Ethylene Glycols © Polyethylene Glycols * Propylene Oxide * Propylene Glycol © Polypropylene Glycol 

Propylene Dichloride * Ethanolamines * Glycol Ethers * Surfactants * Ethylene Dichloride 








THE 3 BASIC REASONS 












WILL IT CUT COSTS AND 
IMPROVE PERFORMANCE? 

Molding this air conditioner vent 
decreased weight, eliminated costly 
finishing operations and reduced 
material cost. At the same time, 
yilit of rust, tarnishing or 
marring was minimized 
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WILL IT IMPROVE PER- 
FORMANCE AT NO MORE 
COST? 


The re-design and custom-molding 


of this postal scale in high-impact 
Peseta (e-Me beet saehicre Meche) é-r bec hal@cmecbare 
gained customer acceptance that 
was immediately reflected in in- 
creased sales. 













custom 
DECIDING To swircu tro. MO|lded 


plastics 


“Without exception, the adoption of plastic parts over 
previously used materials is decided only if it makes possible 
a @ reduction in price, with the same quality; or @ an 
improvement in quality, with the price remaining constant; 
or €} a reduction in price and an improvement in quality 
at the same time.’’* 


Plastics are measuring up to these demands—in the skillful hands of 
the custom molder. Well-known as a mass producer of molded parts and 
products, the custom molder is much more. He knows the design limits 
of the many plastics. He can recommend the best formulation for the 
job. He can engineer the design to capitalize on the inherent advantages 
of plastics materials and the efficiencies of plastics manufacturing. He 
builds the master molds to fine tolerances. He turns out plastics parts 
with unusually consistent quality, at rates to meet the tightest sched- 
ules and budgets. 


WILL IT CUT COSTS 

AND MAINTAIN QUALITY? 
This refrigerator control panel of 
custom-molded plastics lowered 
the cost of an intricate part by re- 
ducing assembly and finishing time 
while maintaining quality and per- ; 
formance. Monsanto, as a leading plastics materials supplier, keeps the custom 
molder supplied with molding formulations of Monsanto Polyethylene, 
Lustrex® Styrene, and Opalon® Vinyl, specially developed and constantly 
perfected to meet the widening range of design requirements. Monsanto 
has also prepared a special report that can help you decide how custom- 
molded plastics can work best for you. For your free copy, mail the coupon. 


*As reported by a leading newspaper. Reprints on request. 


Monsanto 





MONSANTO activator in PLASTICS 
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| | 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
I 
Plastics Division— Room 790 
| Springfield 2, Massachusetts | 
; Please send me a free copy of “‘How To Buy Custom Molded Plastics." | 
| 
Name 
| | 
Title 
| Firm | 
| Address | 
| 1 
| City Zone State | 
: | 


Spray, dip, or flow coating... 


DeVilbiss total 


can help determine the best method for you 


Large job or small, you get an unbiased recom- 
mendation from DeVilbiss for the coating method 
that will work best for you. For, DeVilbiss is 
the only company that manufactures a complete 
line of coating equipment—from individual spray 
guns to engineered finishing systems. 


Trained engineers provide total service from 
initial planning to complete training of opera- 
tional personnel. Furthermore, our customer 
research laboratory will run comparison tests of 


your products for actual results that reveal what 
method is best for you. Or DeVilbiss engineers 
will suggest ways to make your present system 
more efficient with minimum changes, and on- 


the-job operator training. 


See how DeVilbiss total service can help you. Just 
contact our nearest representative or write: 
The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. Also 
Barrie, Ontario; Sao Paulo, Brazil; and London, 


England. Branch offices in principal cities. 





FOR TOTAL SERVICE, CALL 


AY TET Rt 


Dip coating Continuous process or batch 
type, with scientific vapor and viscosity 
controls to ensure uniform finishes 
Flow 
a r ~ Co 
coating 
: , Saves man power, floor space 
Spra y coating in prime- or single-coat apt lications 
DeVilbiss manual and automatic 
equipment coats products of any size or 
Shape quickly, economicall) 
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ABRASION RESISTANT STEEL 


ARMS CUTTING BLADE WITH HARD, TOUGH EDGES 


The business end of this land-clearing blade takes a real beating from terrain and timber. 

It downs brush, trees of all sizes—everything in its path. Shears off stumps at ground level. 

Piles cut materials into windrows. Drives its stinger through sturdy large trees to split and 

weaken them. Cuts a wide swath below ground level to build V-type drainage ditches. 

Works long, hard and fast. @ The point of it all? Edges made from 34” and 1” X-A-R 15 with 

a hardness of 360 BHN. X-A-R is the name for tougher, harder alloy steels developed by 

: ; Great Lakes Steel especially to meet abrasion problems. They’re made to work better and 
eds idee ees an last longer wherever materials collide with equipment—as liners, teeth, bars, blades, and 
it on the products you sell. plates for example. Under conditions that commonly wear out equipment in a hurry, X-A-R 


Great Lakes Steel is a division of 


X-A-R STEELS ARE AVAILABLE AT THESE STEEL SERVICE CENTERS 
Benedict-Miller, Inc. Joseph Demsey Co. Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. Interstate Steel Co. Lockhart Iron & Steel Co. 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, California Evanston, Illinois Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Rome K/G Clearing Blades made of X-A-R—manufactured by Rome Plow Company, Cedartown, Georgia 


FOR QUICK, ECONOMICAL LAND CLEARING 


outwears any other type of steel. @ Close control during heat-treating, quench- 
ing and tempering is the secret of low carbon alloy X-A-R steels. And 
workability is as favorable as their hardness and toughness. Difficult prob- 
lems, such as welding under cold conditions or extensive flame cutting, are 
handled well by X-A-R 30. For extremely difficult problems, choose X-A-R 15. 
@ X-A-R abrasion resistant steels, supplied in hardnesses from 360-400 BHN 
(or, by agreement, in lower Brinell hardnesses), are immediately available 





A PRODUCT OF 


in 1%” to 1” thicknesses, widths up to 72” and lengths up to 35’. For complete G kK £ A T L A x £ 5 § T f E { 


technical information, write Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


Marsh Steel & Aluminum Co. O’Neal Steel, Inc. Salt Lake Hardware Co. A. C. Leslie & Company, Ltd. 
Kansas City, Missouri Birmingham, Alabama Salt Lake City, Utah Montreal, Canada 
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TWO CAN JET TO EUROPE 
FOR LESS THAN ONE...ON SAS 


At long last, long distance business travel ‘‘by your lonesome” is over. Instead 
of parting from your wife, here’s a new way to make her part of your plans. 


SAS has just introduced 17-day jet economy round trip fares to Europe with 
reductions up to 29%. Now, rather than your flying unaccompanied in SAS 
first class—(much as we'd love to have you)—both you and your wife can 
fly in popular SAS economy class for less than one first class fare! Then, to- 
gether or separately, you can visit extra cities at no extra fare. 


FLY TRANSATLANTIC OR TRANSPOLAR on the magnificent SAS DC-8C, 
only jet to combine speed with the added personal service of a Maitre de 
Cabine. Your SAS travel agent will make the arrangements... and your wife 
will gladly take care of the packing. Write SAS for helpful folders. 
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Happiest Combination 
in Jet Age Travel 


pinOT OVER THE pois 





SCANOINAVIAN AIREIWES SYSTEM 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


SAS-General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, 
Iranian Airways and Thai International 













HOLD IT! 
ONE OF 
HAMMERMILLS 
21 OTHER 
PAPERS IS JUST 
RIGHT FOR 
THAT JOB! 





E CAN’T BLAME a girl for 

wanting to use Hammermill 
Bond for everything. After all, she 
produces good-looking letters on 
it every day. She knows why it is 
the best-known paper. But she 
may not know that Hammermill 
makes 21 other grades of paper 
for other office printing and dupli- 
cating jobs. 

Chances are, the man who buys 
paper and printing for your com- 
pany knows this. He probably 
knows there’s no need to wrestle 
with every stuffer, folder, annual 
report, catalog, form, file card, 
check, ledger or office printing job 
that comes along, experimenting 
with paper from different sources. 

Suggestion: ask your printer . 
or paper buyer to call your 
Hammermill Merchant. You'll 
get top-quality paper made spe- 
cifically for the job at hand. That 
means you'll get better results 
from your printing. And you'll get 
prompt service, too. Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


MMERM, 
eB APERS 
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Ryersou Me..iogics saves you time 
and money by bringing you unlimited 
selection of production-ready steel and 
aluminum. You choose from thousands 
of tons in virtually every standard 
type, shape and size. Equally im- 


K portant, hard-to-get intermediate 
sizes and special analyses are readily 
available. And at Ryerson you'll find 


tighter specs have been drawn up— 
extra quality control steps taken— 


helps speed production still another way Ryerson gives you 


more for your steel-buying dollar. 








But this is only part of the exciting 
th h Metalogics story. Get the rest from 
roug your Ryerson representative soon. 


It’s the ““Metalogical”’ thing to do. 


unlimited selection ‘iiaialiasitien 


of giving optimum value 


for every purchasing dollar. 








| STEEL*ALUMINUM « PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 
| ae BF EEC © RYERSON STEEL 
Ht 

H Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Member of the Sano Steel Family 


SERVICE CENTER PLANTS: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND « DALLAS «+ DETROIT « HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH - ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + SPOKANE + WALLINGFORD 
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Another new development using 





lL. ana 


These panels were designed by Harley Earl for Eastern Air Lines and manufactured by Polyplastex United, Inc., Union, N.J. 
Other Polyplastex designs are in use on nearly every air line. Panels can be produced to specification, including color or design such as 
the cabin end murals shown here. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Geon vinyl from which this sheet is made. 


Geon gives jets their look of luxury 


The striking appearance of these jet- 
liner interiors has a practical touch. 
Surfaces of bulkheads, luggage racks, 
sidewalls and doors are laminated 
sheets made from Geon vinyl to 
produce these unusual designs and 
brilliant colors. Other laminations 
made from Geon vinyl] decorate walls 
and cover floors of galley and lava- 
tory areas. 

Normally, interior decoration of 
airplanes requires fairly frequent re- 
placement. After 5 years, interiors 


B.EGoodrich | 





like these have yet to call for more 
than the usual, simple maintenance. 
Because they’re made of tough, 
durable Geon, these panels can be 
washed easily, will resist dirt and 
acids, and don’t even show the 
scratches or that im- 
pairs appearance of other materials 
previously tried. 


“rub wear’”’ 


Here’s another example of the way 
and some- 
times opens whole new markets. 
For more information, write Dept. 


Geon improves products 


GA-8, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


* e000m%, 
oF BF 2000MEm C, 
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B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Gcodrich Company 


GEON vinyls » HYCAR rubber and latex + GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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SEE PROOF THAT COPYING 
MACHINES SIMPLIFY ALL THESE...AND MORE 


statements 


gummed 
labels 


correspondence 


laminating 


general 


copying 


CHECK /F Y 
THERMO-FAxX 


Address 


City 


Zone 


ATEMENTS 


PONDENCE 


AL COPYING 


LABELS 


TING 


NOW USE A 
COPYING MACHINE 
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this office machine 
does more jobs 
than any other 


Here’s a fact we’ll prove in your own cffice: 
The versatility of ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Brand Copy- 
ing Machines can’t be matched. We’ll show you 
copies of business papers made in 4 seconds... 
statements turned out at the rate of 250 an 
hour ... Summed labels addressed instantly 

. correspondence answered in seconds... 
laminating done quickly and economically ... 
many additional jobs impossible with other 
machines. You'll agree, it’s wise to have these 
versatile machines working wherever paperwork 














* Ser ee0,, 








( « 
\ Thermo-Fax THe Tea Tuna 
ly REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


‘SY COPYING PRODUCTS Jcce OF 3M COMPANY 


should be speeded. So mail the card now, or “3 
call your local dealer. Mienesora Minne AND 


MAIL THIS CARD FOR PROOF. See the many differ- 
ent jobs ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines can Ma NUFACTURING COMPANY 


simplify. Our demonstration is brief and puts you oo WHERE RESEARCH 0S THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
under no obligation. 


Thermo-Fax 


BRAND 


COPYtIN G MACHINES 
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HOLES. ... that change the world 


Fastener holes speed industry’s pace 


From space ships to automobiles—from TV sets to refrig- 
erators—modern industry depends on holes. Whenever parts 
must be joined together, holes in metals, plastics, wood or 
other materials are often an indispensable element of mass 
production. 

Here Gardner-Denver air tools perform two vital functions: 


Drilling holes 
Gardner-Denver air-powered drilling units, positioned in 
fixtures conforming to any desired pattern, drill many holes 


ERD 


of 


Since 1 go 


at one time to predetermined size or depth, automatically. 


Securing fastenings 

Gardner-Denver air-operated screw drivers, nut setters and 
other tools provide automatic fastening of uniform strength 
and tightness. 

In industrial plants throughout the world, Gardner- 
Denver tools are helping to increase productivity and re- 
duce production costs 

Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


(5) GARDNER - DENVER 


equipment today for the challenge of tomorrow 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Any way you try, figuring out where business is going from where it 
has been continues a confusing, even frustrating, procedure. 


Take your favorite business indicator. Season with a dash of political 
spice to suit your taste. And you can come out with just about whatever 
economic recipe you wish these days. 


Here are the kinds of contradictions that becloud the outlook: 


More people had jobs in September than ever before in that month (just 
as had been the case throughout the summer). 


Yet payrolls weren’t keeping pace with employment because of a 
Steadily shortening work-week (particularly in manufacturing). 


And retail sales suffered from consumer caution, whether politically or 
economically inspired. Sales of big-ticket items suffered most. 


Better consumer buying obviously is needed to spur activity in manu- 
facturing. Until something of that sort appears, a continuation of hand-to- 
mouth inventory policy is to be anticipated. 


It’s a situation in which the cat can jump either way—but when? — 
—-@—.. 


Trends in retail sales, increasingly, are a disappointment. 


September volume, barely topping $18-billion after seasonal adjustment, 
was the poorest for any month this year. Moreover, this deepened the 
down-drift that has been visible ever since Easter. 


Retail volume in September was higher than a year earlier. But that 
comparison means little, for we were deep in the steel strike last year. 


The fact is that last month’s retail sales were at an annual rate of just 
over $216-billion. That’s very little better than the $215.6-billion final tally 
for strike-beset 1959. 


And it’s down from a $226-billion annual rate in April. 


During September, as in July and August, lagging sales of durable goods 
marred the retail totals. Each month fell below 1959 levels. 


On the other hand, volume in softgoods in July and August had run well 
ahead of 1959 and only a little short of 1960’s peak months. But in Septem- 
ber, even softgoods kad their poorest month since February. 


Perhaps the actual dollar figures from month to month aren’t too 
critical to the business outlook. A resurgence of buying in the fourth quarter 
(and particularly at Christmas) could wipe out the lag quickly. 


Yet there can be no real confidence in business activity turning upward 
until the consumer displays more confidence. He will be in the spotlight 
through December—just as he has been most of this year. 


Record employment would seem to have justified hopes for higher 
spending levels than those witnessed in recent months. 


Every month this year—and September maintained the record—has seen 
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substantially more people holding jobs than in the same month in any other 
year. And payroll income (or personal income from all sources, however 
you view it) has responded with new highs of its own. 


Certain aspects of the situation, nevertheless, have left something to 
be desired—lagging factory jobs, shorter work-weeks, and so on. 


September brought one improvement on the factory-job front: The auto 
companies changed models earlier than usual and stepped up their hiring 
in order to get production off to a fast start. 


But even with that spur, factory employment rose less in September 
than is normally expected. In fact, the seasonally adjusted figure for manu- 
facturing employment has declined in each month since May. 


September’s total was only 100,000 higher than a year earlier (with a 
steel strike on) and lower than in 1952, 1953, 1955, 1956, or 1957. 


Here’s an aspect of manufacturing employment that will bear watching: 


Through July, there were more jobs available in plants turning out 
nondurable goods than was the case a year earlier. Recently, however, the 
figure has fallen behind 1959, with the obvious implication that the softgoods 
sector of the economy no longer is setting output records. 


Unemployment’s better-than-seasonal performance last month reflects 
unusually high farm employment as well as hirings in the auto plants. 


The drop of 400,000 carried the jobless total to a 1960 low. 


Copper markets were in even more of a dither this week than they 
were after last week’s cut in prices (BW—Oct.8’60,p20). 


And it wasn’t simply that Kennecott cut 1¢ a lb. below the 31¢-a-Ib. 
level posted last week by American Smelting & Refining. There also is 
injected the possibility of a new philosophy in pricing. 


Asarco called itself a producer, not a custom smelter, in last week’s 
cut. This may be more than semantics (page 172). Custom smelters price 
more flexibly than the primary producers. The question now is: 


Will Asarco, functioning as a producer but pricing like a custom smelter, 
force more sensitive pricing on the industry generally? 


Over the years, primary producers of copper have maintained that their 
customers wanted price stability as a help to planning. 


Thus Kennecott, Anaconda, and Phelps Dodge tried to prevent sudden 
and wide swings in their quotations. They did this even with custom smelters’ 
prices swinging above or below their postings. 


The trade wonders if Asarco can maintain the “producer” role in a tight 
market, if it will have enough metal for all its customers. 


While the price battle raged, demand for copper suffered. Customers 
could wait and hope for still lower quotations. And with Wednesday a holi- 
day, questions over the outcome were left in suspension. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 15, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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A new line of 
office furniture 
as flexible as 
your imagination! 





The 3€ 4000 Line by ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. AQE 


Aurora, Illinois 


te t iy for your free catalog 





Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Shake it... 

squeeze it... | 
but you can’t \ — 
poof it! | 


Sealed, tight, completely, from the time 
it leaves the filling line till it reaches the 
user’s hands. Developed by Packaging 
Corporation of America technicians 

to eliminate use of inner bags or overwraps 
for cereals, dry powdered foods, soap 
products, chemicals and many others, this 
exclusive Calk-Seal* technique provides 
positive protection against sifting and 
infestation. And the single structure 
package multiplies filling line speed, 
reduces handling costs. Every day more 
and more packagers of such products are 
turning to the advantages of Calk-Seal 

as a superior packaging method. 
Developing and providing such advanced 
packaging techniques is but one of 
countless ways in which Packaging 
Corporation of America’s concept of 
Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities, produces 
better packaging . . . more sales. Whether 
your requirements are large or small, 
regional or national, we welcome the 
opportunity to help you. 





*Machine and process patents applied for. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays - Egg Packaging Products - Molded Pulp Products - Paperboards 
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A Quiet Boost to the Economy 


@ Administration isn’t crying havoc, or even adver- 
tising what it’s doing. But many separate gestures add up to 
a helping hand for farmers and businessmen. 


@ Federal spending has turned upward; efforts are 
being made to spark housing and roadbuilding with more 
federal money in mortgages and aid grants. 


@ It may be coincidence that this is happening in a 
national election year. But some of it happened in ‘56, too. 


While the hunt for the right word to 
describe the state of business goes on 
and on, the Administration has been 
making decisions in Washington that 
add up to only one thing—stimulation 
of the economy. 

Led by Treasury Secy. Robert B. 
Anderson, the Administration applies 
the word “adjustment” to what is hap- 
pening (BW—Oct.8'60,p30).. Others 
have called it a hesitation, a production 
plateau, and a recession. 

Call it anything, the Administration 
is reacting about the way a conserva- 
tive Republican administration would 
react in a period of rising doubts about 
business. It is taking many of the steps 
it took in the early phases of the 
1953-54 and 1957-58 recessions. 

It is not a crash program, and the 
responsible officials never call it an anti- 
recession program. But if it works, it 
can only stimulate business. It may 
already be taking effect in such key areas 
as defense production and highway con- 
struction. Administration officials hope 
it is beginning to breathe new life into 
home construction as well. 
¢ Federal Spending Trend—In any year 
of widespread doubt about the business 
future—or, for that matter, in any Presi- 
dential election year—federal spending 
has a way of creeping up, and contracts 
for new federal projects have a way of 
getting signed at an accelerated pace. 

Both things are happening this vear. 

Federal spending, for example, has 
ended a year-long decline and is prob- 
ably already turning upward. Back in 
the April-June quarter of 1959, federal 
purchases of goods and services were 
running at a $53.7-billion annual rate. 
By the second quarter of this year they 


had dropped to $51.7-billion. This $2- 


billion-a-year drag on the economy will 
be replaced by modest increases the 
rest of this year, and by substantially 
higher outlays in 1961—several billion 
higher at least—most of it for defense, 
some for highways. 

Contract-letting is moving rapidly, 
particularly in the Defense Dept. and 
the National Aeronautics & Space 
Agency. Administration spokesmen 
quickly point out that these contracts 
are not being let as an anti-recession 
measure but as part of a broad defense 
and space buildup long scheduled for 
this time. But the effect on business is 
the same, no matter what the motiva- 
tion. Grumman Aircraft gets a $23- 
million contract this week to develop 
an orbiting astronomical laboratory. Its 
stock rises 14 points. 
¢ Roads and Houses—F.ven in the case 
of highways and housing, officials de- 
scribe their efforts as merely precaution- 
ary, not designed to lift the economy 
as a whole but to bolster certain areas. 

They are particularly concerned with 
housing starts, which are running 18% 
below a year ago. It would be unwise 
to let this soft spot remain without at- 
tention—the argument goes—particularly 
now that stimulus can be applied to 
specific industries without risk of start- 
ing a general renewal of inflation. 

Stimulation of housing has long been 
a favorite device of the Administration, 
particularly when it can be accom- 
plished outside the budget. In July and 
again in August this year, it increased 
the over-the-counter purchase price of 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mort- 
gages. The effect is to increase the 
amount of money builders can raise for 
new operations. 
¢ Mortgage Money Supply—In an at- 


tempt to draw new money into mort- 
gages, the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. changed its regulations to allow 
individuals to buy from its stock of 
FHA-insured mortgages. FHA has 
raised by 4% the amount of interest 
that can be charged on insured mort- 
gages for construction of nursing homes; 
it also increased the service charge per- 
mitted on low-cost housing mortgages 
by 4% to try to stir up activity in that 
area. 

All this is now being topped by an 
effort to talk savings and loan associa- 
tions into cutting interest rates on mort- 
gages. Albert J. Robertson, chairman 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
even told savings and loans executives 
how to go about it. Cut dividends be- 
ing paid to depositors, he advised the 
National League of Insured Savings & 
Loan Assns., meeting in Montreal last 
week. 

In the 1953-54 recession, private 
housing responded quickly to Adminis- 
tration blandishments with a jump from 
1,068,300 starts in 1953 to 1,201,700 
in 1954. The next time, starts moved 
from 999,200 in recession 1957 to 
1,141,500 in recovery 1958. 

But it takes time to produce these 
results, and this year there is an added 
concern: Has the demand for housing 
slacked off so much that easier credit 
and easier mortgage regulations are less 
effective? (BW—Oct.1'60,p84). A_ re- 
bound in August starts after a surpris- 
ingly low July doesn’t end the doubts, 
but it does give officials hope that hous- 
ing will once more respond rapidly. 

Compared with the 1957 housing 
situation, however, there is an impor- 
tant ingredient missing this year—a 
heavy charge of new cash. In April, 
1957, Congress voted $1-billion for a 
liberalized mortgage purchase program, 
and this money was largely pumped 
into the housing industry during the 
same year. No broad housing aid was 
adopted this year, due largely to White 
House opposition and that of conserva- 
tives in Congress. 
¢ More Road Funds—Road construc- 
tion is another device that the Adminis- 
tration has used in the past to stimulate 
the economy. The method this year is 
to speed up the availability of funds 
for use by the states. 

In June, Commerce Secy. Frederick 
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H. Mueller allowed states to obligate 
to $1.6-billion in federal funds in 
the July-September quarter. That meant 
apportioning in one quarter what origi- 
nally was scheduled for two quarters. 
Last week, Mueller increased the ready- 
money kitty by another $718-million. 
Apportionment doesn’t mean the 
money is automatically spent by the 
states. But states whose highway plan- 
ning is far enough advanced can use 
the accelerated apportionments to in- 
crease the flow of new contracts. 

Officials of the Bureau of Public 
Roads say New York, Illinois, Texas, 
and Wisconsin seem most likely to 
take advantage of the new funds. Each 
of these states is being hotly contested 
in the Presidential election, and Muel- 
ler's announcement came at a time 
when the candidates were clashing on 
the highway program. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy, the Demo- 
cratic noniinee, was critical. ‘““We have 
fallen behind,” he told the National 
Highway Users Conference. Vice-Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon, to the same group 
expressed satisfaction with progress to 
date. Mueller’s decision seems likely 
to reduce criticism in the states. 
¢ Money for Farmers—Another set of 
allocations that might have political 
Significance was speeded along by the 
Administration last August. Even be- 
‘fore Congress had passed the Bureau of 
Reclamation appropriation bill, the In- 
terior Dept. announced where the $294- 
million involved would be spent. New 
starts were announced for Oregon, 
Colorado, Florida, Texas, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming. The total came to 
$88-million more than the bureau spent 
the preceding year. 

Soil bank checks going to farmers 
this month are also running bigger than 
last year. This year they will total $339,- 
546,999, compared with $258,478,000 
in 1959. Neither politics nor doubts 
about the economy are involved. The 
payments are larger because’ 5-million 
more acres have been withdrawn from 
crop production. And the checks are 
always mailed at this time of year to 
correspond with the normal harvest sea- 
son. 
¢ Millions for Defense—An order issued 
last week by the Pentagon to military 
buyers to obtain goods and services 
whenever possible from U.S. rather 
than foreign suppliers sounds like an- 
other boost for the domestic economy. 
But the actual impact will be small. 
Pentagon officials figure that, out of 
some $3-billion a year in overseas mili- 
tary spending, no more than $30-mil- 
lion can be shifted to U.S. companies. 
The order was issued as part of the 
Administration drive to cut the deficit 
in the U.S. balance of payments. 

Actual spending for defense is always 
harder to boost than new contract 
awards, but even check-writing is go- 
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ing up some. The Administration is 
planning to increase outlays for aircraft 
$149-million over original budget goals 
for the year ending next June. Missile 
spending is rising $87-million, and $37- 
million more will be spent for ships. 
Research and development has been in- 
creased $150-million since January. 
¢ Immediate Effect—New contracts 
have an immediate effect on the eco- 
nomy, though they often do not require 
Treasury cash for some time to come. 
The successful bidder takes his contract 
immediately to banks or insurance com- 
panies for needed financing; he orders 
plant expansion and new tools; he hires 
engineers and production workers or 
just as important in times of soft- 
ness—retains forces he would otherwise 
have let go. 

Large new contracts are being an- 
nounced almost daily at the Pentagon 
and at defense procurement offices 
around the country. In one day last 
week, a $134.6-million contract for 
fighter planes and missiles went to 





McDonnell Aircraft; Western Union 
entered into an agreement with the 
Air Force for a cross-country data and 
message communication system to be 
leased to the Air Force for $22-million 
a year, and RCA got the contract for 
making $50-million worth of equip- 
ment for this network. 

¢ Speedup—The rate of contract awards 
in the July-September quarter ran 10° 

above last year and seems to be heading 
for even a wider spread in the current 
quarter. Official reason: The military 
services got a head start because Con 
gress approved the defense appropria- 


tion bill about a month earlier than 
usual. But the real rate of contract 
letting depends on decisions made 


jointly by the Budget Bureau and th 
Pentagon, and the policy this year was 
plainly to hurry things along 


Some degree of political motivation 
is widely assumed among Pentagon 
career employees. They recall a similar 


speedup prior to the 1956 Presidential 
election. 





The Winner: For Redeveloping San Francisco 


Just over a year ago, the San Fran- 
cisco Redevelopment Agency invited 
builders to take over and rearrange a 
20-acre tract in the center of the city. 
It asked them to say how much they 
would pay for the land and exactly how 
they would provide specified apartments 
at specified rentals and avoid monotony 
in the doing of it. In the spring, the 
agency received nine striking and mark- 
edly different proposals—more than have 
been offered on any single such project 
in any city (BW—May21’60,p90). 

In the months since, a board of archi- 
tects has eliminated one after another 
of the nine. This week the award went 
to the plan sketched above. It had been 
presented by Louis R. Perini, along with 
a Massachusetts builder and San Fran- 
cisco interests. 


Although one other bidder offered 


more money, the agency accepted the 
Perini group’s offer of $8.6-million as 
fair reuse value of the land. It was 


more excited by the Perini plans than 


by others. Perini proposes to build 
three slab towers containing 1,313 
apartments, five “point’’ towers with 


755 units, and 106 townhouses. There 
will also be a 25-storv office building 
with a 1,326-stall public garage below 

Perini Land & Development Co. will 
have a 50% interest in the project, its 
first urban renewal work. The rest is 
divided among Fleishhacker Co., Jenni¢ 
Crocker Henderson, Hilp & Rhodes, 
Robert A. Magowan, Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Inc., St. Francis Investment Co., 
Frederick C. Whitman, and Brayton 
Wilbur 
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GE Strikers Face New Squeeze 


Possibility that UE, rival union, will sign with company 


perils IUE’s already wobbly position. Representation rights in 


many plants could be at stake. 


Grim-faced pickets maintained an 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers strike against General Electric at 
Schenectady (picture) and in 43 other 
plant locations under IUE contracts 
this week. Generally, calm replaced 
disorders of a week ago. 

Federal mediators continued efforts 
for a settlement, but strained relations 
between GE and IUE were a major bar- 
rier to real progress. Through midweek, 
the parties had devoted more time to 
exchanges over responsibility for the 
strike than to hard talk about real 
issues. 

The union has dug in for a long 
stoppage. But this week it faces a 
threat to continuance of its strike. 
That’s the possibility of a contract 
between GE and IUE’s rival union, 
the United Electrical Workers. 
¢ Progress for UE—IUE struck General 
Electric plants with 77,000 employees 
on Oct. 2, aware of its vulnerability 
(BW—Oct.8’60,p36). Other unions 
representing other tens of thousands of 
GE workers were still negotiating on 
contract terms. GE was far from shut 
down completely. 

IUE particularly was concerned about 
the independent United Electrical 
Workers, a union that poses a serious 
threat to IUE’s representation rights in 
many GE operations. When IUE 
struck, UE kept working. More im- 
portantly, it kept bargaining. 

Early this week, UE officers sum- 
moned the union’s GE and Westing- 
house Electric Conference Boards to 
meet in New York the latter part of 
the week. UE said cryptically that the 
two boards, of local union officers, 
would be asked to reformulate economic 
demands on the companies “in view of 
the present situation.” 

It took very little reading between 
lines to interpret this as a step toward 
a possible quick settlement with GE. 
At midweek, neither side would con- 
firm that, although one insider said 
that an agreement between the major 
electrical manufacturer and UE within 
a week is a real possibility. 

° Changed Situation—When IUE was 
moving toward a strike at the end of 
September, UE proposed that all unions 
with GE contracts act with solidarity 
in an agreement pledging: 

¢ No union would sign a separate 
contract; all would coordinate bargain- 
ing and sign a contract together—or 
strike together. 
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e All unions with GE contracts 
would agree on exactly what the issues 
in bargaining really are; for UE, this 
meant putting a shorter week at the 
top of the bargaining list and keeping 
it there. 

IUE and other AFL-CIO unions re- 
fused to coordinate bargaining and 
strike efforts with UE on that union’s 
terms. TUE struck when its contract 
ran out, under a “no contract, no work” 
policy that lacked solid support even 
within the union. 

Other AFL-CIO unions with later 
contract expiration dates or extensions 
of contracts continued contract talks 
with GE. Despite pledges of solidarity 
with TUE, many—bargaining locally 
with the company—settled, largely on 
GE terms, on a plant by plant basis. 
¢ UE Reaction—Initially, UE bargained 
stubbornly with GE on a long and 
expensive list of demands, with strong 
emphasis on a work-week reduction. 
It listed the shorter work week as a 
“must” although, privately, some of its 
leaders conceded it wouldn’t be pressed 
as a strike issue now (BW—Aug.13,’60, 
p69). 

After IUE walked out, GE and UE 
negotiators turned their attention—seri- 
ously—to noneconomic issues in the 
current bargaining. A week of concen- 
trated talk seems to have brought an 
unofficial agreement on a basic matter. 

GE’s original job security proposals 
to all unions included a retraining pro- 
gram and severance pay or layoff pay, 
to be written into the GE-union sup- 
plementary agreements on pensions. 
This method of handling the new pro- 
grams would keep them out of labor- 
management grievance machinery and 
seniority requirements; the company 
would retain a high degree of control 
over retraining and other matters cov- 
ered by the job security program. 

IUE and other unions protested 
vigorously and refused to accept the 
security program. UE turned it down 
initially, but it later made a counter- 
proposal: It would accept the job se- 
curity plan if it could be written into 
the national UE agreement—and there- 
fore made subject to grievance proce- 
dures and seniority. 

GE agreed to bargain further on that 
basis. At midweek only specific lan- 
guage stood in the way of an agreement 
on this key issue—one that a UE official 
said would be a victory “worth a cent 
or two of pay.” 





MASS PICKETING at GE’s Schenectady 
plant has generally thinned out to calm. 


Meanwhile, a _ bargaining logjam 
broken, GE-UE progress was reported 
on other noneconomic issues. All ap- 
peared likely to be cleared away. 

Encouraged by the progress, UE de- 
cided to take stock of the situation 
now confronting it in negotiations. 
¢ The Prospect—UE’s contract with 
GE was extended automatically for one 
year because neither side terminated it 
by 60-day notice; it now runs until Oct. 
1, 1961. The union could continue bar- 
gaining indefinitely, without pressure. 
In time, if it wanted to, it could strike 
by serving a short notice—possible at 
any time during the year’s extension. 

But UE now has no intention of 
striking unless there’s an unexpected 
break with GE. 

To. the contrary, its leaders prepared 
at midweek to tell local leaders that: 

¢ UE has no obligations to other 
unions because IVE and _ associated 
AFL-CIO labor organizations refused 
to join in a united fight on GE. 

¢ Its position has been undercut 
because other unions, except for TUE, 
are accepting GE terms in a trend that 
means, to UE, that a successful con- 
tract fight against GE on major eco- 
nomic issues is now out of the question. 

If, by this weekend, the noneconomic 
issues are out of the way, the recom- 
mendation of UE’s leaders probably 
will be acceptance of GE’s economic 
offer of a 3% wage increase now, either 
with a wage or broader economic re- 
opening in 18 months or a 4% raise 
then. 

From GE at midweek: no comment 
—but no surprise. 
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The business of flying people 
one country to another has always 
lopsided. In summer, airlin 
easily sell seats for more than th 
rate—if it were legal. But off 
seats go begging. 

In the past, airlines have used 
devices to counteract their hot 
business. Some cut flights in 
season; others promoted th« 
off-season travel is not crowded, 
social life is at a peak in man‘ 
during fall and winter. 

Earlier this year the airlines decide: 
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FLYING GOLFERS unload clubs at Dublin airport. This is the first leg of a tour that LORD MAYOR of Dublin, Maurice Dock- 


will take them golfing over some of the finest courses in Ireland and Scotland. rell (wearing chain of office), welcomes 


ST. ANDREWS Course I, the “Royal and Ancient” home of golf, is one of the most famous—and awesome—in the world. 
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Takes Up Golf in Slack Season 


to cut prices in the off-season, tying 
the cuts to a 17-day excursion (BW— 
Mar.19°60,p30). Although some airlines 
idvertise the cuts in broadsides aimed 
at everyone, the bargain fares were like 
in opening gong for some of the 
smaller, spryer, and newer airlines. New 
ideas sprouted overnight. Scandinavian 
\irlines System, for example, carefully 
aimed letters at 500 company presidents 
saving that two businessmen can fly for 
the price of one. 

e Hole in One—At least one air- 
line is trying to zero in on a particular 


golfers. The first plane load included three 
grandmothers from Johnstown, Pa. 
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market. Irish Air Lines, which estimates 
there are 6-million golfers in the 
U.S., dreamed up escorted golf tours 
to take pro and duffer alike through the 


championship courses of Ireland and 
Scotland (pictures) 
For the first-class rate of S470 (de 


luxe, $543), golfers get transportation, 
accommodations, and 12 davs of golf 

teeing off at Portmarnock Golf Course 
in Dublin, ending at St. Andrews in 
Scotland. Irish Air Lines already calls 
the promotion a success, even though 


the first party this month had to golf 


on soggy, rain-shrouded courses. The 
airline has nearly 100 more golfers 
signed up. ‘lourways, its agent, 1s “‘an- 
swering 25 to 28 calls a day.” 

Reactions of the first tour indicate 
that Irish Air Lines may be tapping a 
new off-season market—travelers who 
have never been far from the U.S. be- 
fore. Most were unfamiliar with foreign 
exchange; others tried to stick to their 
bourbon in two countries noted for 
their own whiskies; and a few were sur- 
prised that a private bath was not in- 
cluded in the first-class rate. 





PORTMARNOCK, Ireland’s premier golf course, is located on the shore of Dublin Bay. 
Rain followed touring golfers making play on tough courses even tougher. 





POST MORTEM in lounge of Scores Hotel, St. Andrews, where golfers congregate over 
cups of tea to talk over day’s scores. Only a few played every course. 
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price means 
There are three different price lev- 
els in the automobile business. What 


you pay a dealer for your car is, of 
course, the true retail price of your 


HT—four-door hardtop sedan 


TICES 
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car; a better term might be ‘‘negoti- 
ated price.’ The dealer is working 
from the ‘advertised delivered price’ 
(ADP) which, with the addition of the 
transportation charge, is the price 
that is on the label fixed to the car's 
window. The ADP includes all fed- 
eral excise taxes and the charges by 
the dealer for putting the car in 
shape for delivery. The negotiated 
price and the ADP obviously will 
vary from car to car depending on 
equipment installed and the locatio 
of the dealer. 

There is only one price that can be 
used to compare one make of car 
with another. That is the “factory list 
(or retail) price,’ which is the price 

announced by the manvufacturers. 

This is the price of a standard pro- 
duction car without any optional 


equipment, and without federal taxes. 
This price includes a full mark-up 


for the dealer. In the auto business, 
a‘‘dealer mark-up’ doesn’t 
exist. factory sells a car to a 
‘dealer at a ‘discount’ from the fac- 
tory list price. For standard-size cars 
this discount is generally 24%, 25%, 
or 26%; for compact cars the dis- 
count is 20% (plus an additional 1% 
at the end of the year). 
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this vear 55% 

sold represent an expenditure of $2,500 
or less, excluding transportation charges. 

To have a retail price of less than 
car will have 


$2,500, chances are the 
to be priced at not much above $2,000 
at the factorv level. Accordingly, vou’ll 
find 15 models of the 1961 cars priced 
under $2,000, compared with only three 
models in 1959, the last year before th: 
Big Three introduced smaller cars. 

¢ Compact Prices—Many of the 196! 
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Prices 


range. Mercury has just about aban- 
doned the so-called ‘‘medium-price”’ 
group, as Dodge did for 1960. Both 
makes concentrate their models in the 
lower-price area, with onlv one series 
of bigger and more expensive cars. 

\lso reaching into the range of what 
used to be known as “the low-priced 
Three” are Pontiac, Buick, and Olds 
mobile with their new smaller cars. 
It’s enough to stir memories: The 1961 
Pontiac Tempest is priced at $1,975; 
the 1955 Pontiac Chieftain was priced 
it $1,971.62. But more than just mem 
ries are stirred. The industrv’s historic 
price policy has been turned around. 


|. Playing for Numbers 


Detroit has never sneezed at high 
volume, but through much of the post- 
war period it has been unwilling to 
risk much to get it. 

Che auto industry's price-setting pro- 
cedure is complicated, but in simplest 
terms it begins by estimating a fairl 
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Cars Priced Above $3,000 


Are: pontiac BONNEVILLE, BUICK 
INVICTA, BUICK ELECTRA, OLDSMO- 
BILE 98, BUICK ELECTRA 225, CHRYS- 
LER NEW YORKER, THUNDERBIRD, 
LINCOLN CONTINENTAL, IMPERIAL, 
IMPERIAL CROWN, IMPERIAL LE 
BARON, CADILLAC 62, CADILLAC 60, 
AND CADILLAC 75. 


low, safe volume, equivalent to a little 
more than half of plant capacity. This 
volume is the basis for dividing up all 
costs of that model and for setting 
prices that will be as close as possible 
to the competitor’s and yet yield a de- 
sired percentage return on investment. 

If the formula is followed rigidly, 
anv increase in costs for labor, materials, 
or overhead forces prices up or profits 
down. But using the formula has a 
compensation. If a company sells the 
number of cars fixed as the “standard 
volume,” it’s sure of covering all costs 
and making a profit. Every car sold 
above the standard volume bears only 
direct labor and material costs. Once 
the standard volume has been passed, 
profits shoot up at a dizzy clip. 

That’s why extra volume is so de- 
sired. It’s the bonus monev, the ex- 
pansion money. To get that extra vol- 
ume, the factories will even give dealers 
an extra discount toward the end of 
the model run. That, of course, is cut- 
ting prices to get volume—but only after 
the initial target has been hit 
e¢ New Rules of Game—\What is hap- 
pening this vear is entirely different. 


Until 1960 there was no question 
about the industrv’s action when costs 
went up: Prices also went up. There 


were some things that could be done 
with equipment or decoration of a car 
to mask a price increase—for instance, 
instead of automatic transmission being 
optional, it can be made standard equip- 
ment. In that wav, the production cost 
is decreased and extra profit gained 
from selling a few more automatic trans- 
missions. And who notices missing bits 
of chrome or use of cheaper materials? 

Some of this was done in the 1960 
cars but, generally speaking, the 1959 
prices were carried over. In other moves 
to meet a growing price resistance, the 
industrv brought out some smaller cars 

Dodge, for example, produced the 
Plymouth-sized and Plymouth-priced 
Dart. However, regardless of any per- 
centage return on investment, the lower 
the price of a car, the lower the profit. 
¢ Diminishing Return—Thus, the ac- 
cent on smaller, lower-priced cars shows 
in the financial statements for the first 
half of the vear. Both Ford and Chrysler 
had lower dollar carnings, as well as a 
lower profit-to-sales ratio. General Mo- 
tors, though, had $597-million 


in- 


crease in sales, which sounds fine until 
vou break some figures down. 

GM's sales increased 9%, but its 
profit increased only 4%. The result 
was a decline in profit-to-sales ratio from 
9% to 8.6%. The cause was an 11% 
increase in the cost of the product, and 
a 12% increase in selling, general, and 
administration expenses. Contrast this 
with the full vear of 1959, when GM’s 
sales increased 17% over 1958 and its 
profit 38%, and the profit-to-sales ratio 
went from 6.7% to 7.8%. 
¢ Seeking Volume—When you are pro- 
ducing as efficiently as possible—and 
there is general opinion that GM is as 
efficient as any company in any industry 

-there is only one way to maintain or 
better a profit-to-sales ratio. You have 
to get more volume. 

Nothing could indicate better the 
pricing-for-volume scheme than the cuts 
in the Corvair and Valiant prices for 
1961. The 1960 Falcon four-door se- 
dan was psiced at $1,803; the Corvair 
cheaper series at $1,835 and the better- 
finished series at $1,895; the Valiant 
cheaper series at $1,874 and the better- 
finished series at $1,946. 

Chrvsler knew from the start that 
the Valiant was priced on the high 
side; on the other hand, Chevrolet felt 
Ford had priced the Falcon lower than 
the trafic would bear. 

In the model vear—and the standard 
volume related to model-year, not 
calendar-vear, sales—the Falcon sold 
425,000, the Corvair 250,000, and the 
Valiant about 175,000. So in 4961 the 
Falcon prices (except for a $19 reduc- 
tion in the four-door station wagon) 
remains the same, the Corvair prices 

ire all cut $35, and the Valiant prices 
reduced $36 in the cheaper series and 
$19 in the more expensive V-200 series. 

Detroit has always been willing to 
assume that lower prices can bring more 
volume. The question—and the risk—is 
whether they will bring enough to offset 
the shrinkage of profit in each car. 
There is one partial example: the Lin- 
coln-Mercury Div., which cut prices 
substantially on its 1960 Mercury mod- 
els, deliberately pricing lower than the 
standard-volume formula indicated. In 
at least part of the first half-year the 
division was in the black for the first 
time in vears. It had sold more Mer- 
curvs, but the example is not perfect 
because it also was selling Comets, the 
compacts, as fast as thev could be built. 


ll. No Handy Label 


One casualty of the industrv’s new 
emphasis on lower prices is price-class 
identification 

“The familiar distinction between 
low-priced, medium-priced, and luxury 
cars—each with a reasonably predictable 
portion of the market—has little or no 
meaning any more,” says Joseph FE. 
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Bayne, a member of Ford’s dealer policy 


board and a long-time auto sales official. 

A case in point is Buick. Its Special 
carries a- factory price of $2,175; its 
Electra 225 four-door hardtop has a 
price of $3,942. Buick, of course, has 
always been known as a “medium- 
price” car. However, Chevrolet—one of 
“the low-priced Three”—has an 8-cyl. 
standard-size four-door sedan (the Spe- 
cial is a V-8 four-door) priced at $2,206. 
Chevy's most expensive four-door V-8 
sedan is $2,462—although Chevy has a 
station wagon priced at $2,835. 
¢ What to Call It—If it is difficult to 
decide what is a “medium-priced car,” 
it is worse in the lower price range. 
Plymouth, for example, is a “low-price” 
car. Yet Pontiac’s Tempest four-door 
sedan is cheaper than any standard-size 
four-door sedan from Plymouth—and 
Pontiac is a well-known “medium-price” 
make. 

Those comparisons really aren’t anv 
more valid, though, than comparing the 
apple and the orange. The Buick Spe- 
cial, Pontiac Tempest, and Oldsmobile 
F-85 are smaller than the standard-size 
models of Chevrolet, Ford, and Plym- 
outh. They are larger than Chevro- 
let’s Corvair, Ford’s Falcon, Plvmouth’s 
Valiant, American Motors’ Rambler, 
and Studebaker-Packard’s Lark. They 
ire, however, smaller than Mercury's 
Comet. 

What it amounts to is that there 
we different sizes of cars and price 
classes within each. Among. stand- 
ird-size cars, there still is a price gap 
between the Chevrolets, Fords, Plym- 
ouths and the comparable models of 
Buick, Olds, De Soto, and Chrysler. 
Pontiac, Dodge, and Mercury for some 
vears have spread over the price ranges 
of both the Chevv and Buick classes. 
¢ Customer Revolt—At the same time, 
though, all car makers have to go after 
the same customers. And those custom- 
ers, in revolt now for several vears 
iainst bigness in size and price, have 
made it plain that the manufacturers 
had better do something about size and 
price. 

The B-O-P cars are not the only ones 
in their group that are bowing toward 
reduced prices. Chrysler Div. has 
brought out a series, called Newport, 
that is more than $200 under its lowest- 
priced 1960 series. And it has taken 
some equipment—electric window lifts, 
for one example—out of the New York- 
er’s standard equipment to get this big 
car $268 under its 1960 price. 

Cynics around Detroit think it is onls 
i few vears before the smaller cars will 
igain start to grow in size and price. 
Yet the squeezing-down process still 
has not ended. Ford may vet bring out 
1 car smaller than the Falcon, and if 
the pricing-for-volume policv works, the 
Faleon-class cars mav be reduced even 
more in price in future vears. 
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Crisis for New Haven RR 


@ Railroad seeks ICC backing for $6-million loan to 
meet obligations of $7.2-million falling due in few months. 


@ Once the immediate crisis is met, the road thinks 
increased freight traffic, higher rates will cut losses. 


@ Though the New Haven has special problems, out- 


siders believe bad management has compounded its troubles. 


It’s fingernail biting season on the 
New Haven RR. 

The hard-pressed line has approxi- 
mately $7.2-million in obligations fall- 
ing due in coming months and it needs 
help in meeting them. Last week, it 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to guarantee a $6-million loan, 
saving that it was of “the utmost im- 
portance” the funds be made available 
before the end of October. The loan, 
in the form of 5% promissory notes 
maturing in one year, would be made 
by the Chase Manhattan Bank and 1] 
other banks and trust companies 
¢ Ticklish Spot—No one, least of all 
New Haven Pres. George Alpert, ques- 
tions the fact that the road’s cash posi- 
tion is precarious. It is so ticklish, in 
fact, that Alpert must somehow im- 
press ICC commissioners with the iced 
for haste without scaring small creditors. 

\lpert’s way of walking this thin line 
last August was to sav: “If there is no 
upturn in freight, and we don’t get fare 
increases, and we don’t get tax relief, 
in my opinion the disintegration and 
cessation of operations as a private con- 
cern bv the New Haven is not far off.” 
Since then cash has been depleted by 
an additional $1-million. 

All the ICC will sav about the New 
Haven application is that it will receive 
priority consideration. 

According to the August balance 
sheet, the road had assets of $23.3 
million and liabilities of $37.9-million. 
Cash, including that “in transit,” 
amounted to $4.3-million. 
¢ Higher Loss—For the first eight 
months of this vear, the New Haven 
suffered a net loss of $9.6-million, com- 
pared with a $5.7-million loss for the 
comparable period last year. Attrition 
of its net has been caused largely by 
mounting passenger losses. More re- 
cently the line has been hurt bv strikes 
on the Long Island RR and Pennsyl- 
vania RR, two important freight con- 
nections, and by Hurricane Donna. 

Obligations falling due in the near 
future include: $2-million in taxes at 
the end of October; $700,000 for the 
‘Harlem River Div. sinking fund due 
Nov. 1; $600,000 for the Connecticut 
gross earnings tax due Nov. 15; $1.7 


million for first and refunding mortgag« 
bond interest and Harlem River Diy 
interest due Jan. 1, 1961. 

¢ Fiscal Plan—The railroad is trying to 
defer some of the taxes due at the end 
of October, and it has asked for the 
climination for 1960 of the sinking fund 
pavment on its Harlem Div. bonds 

For several vears, the New Haven 
has been forced to defer payments on 
a 1955 $16-million flood loan by mak- 
ing monthly installments after each pay 
ment was due. One of the conditions of 
the proposed $6-million loan is that the 
railroad be able to defer half of thes« 
installments or $1.089.000 for 11 
months. 
¢ Outlook—Despite the relief the road 
hopes to get from these deferments, it 
says it still must have assistance. If 
it can live through this crisis, the New 
Haven expects it will be able to get by 
Freight trafic should turn up next veat 
the road estimates, and this, plus a 
freight rate increase, should account for 
in additional $2-million annually. Mail 
ind passenger rate increases should add 
another $1.2-million. Bevond those 
pending, the New Haven anticipates 
still further passenger fare increases 

Finally, it hopes to gain from “the 
growing public recognition of the need 
to solve the passenger deficit problem 
of the railroads and the accelerating 
legislative trend to provide adequate 
governmental help on a_ long-term 
basis.” 

In all, the New Haven has estimated 
that in 1961 its net loss before fixed 
charges will be only $3.4-million, com- 
pared with $16-million in 1960. 
¢ Special Problems—How did the New 
Haven get into this box? 

Mhere’s no question that it has prob- 
lems: It is a short railroad, in a densely 
populated region where trucks have an 
advantage. It has: monumental com- 
muter losses. The economy of New 
England is not growing as fast as other 
sections except for electronics, and the 
output of many electronics plants can 
be shipped parcel post. 

But these problems are not the cause 
of the trouble so much as they are mani- 
festations of a deeper fault 
¢ Management—“I’ve been in this busi- 
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ness for 30 years,” said a rail analyst for 
a large New York investment banking 
firm this week. “And in all that time 
the New Haven has been mismanaged.” 

John Barriger, president of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie a former New Haven 
man that the railroad couldn’t (or 
wouldn’t) keep, is convinced there was 
nothing inevitable about its predica- 
ment. “Solving the problems would 
have presented an enormous challenge,” 
he says, “but they could have been 
solved by a good management.” 

When any railroad gets into finan- 
cial trouble, one of the first things it 
does is to defer maintenance on its 
plant and equipment. While this con- 
serves cash for awhile, the day of 
reckoning must come sometime. Bar- 
riger and a half a dozen rail analvsts 
interviewed this week were unanimous 
in the belief that the New Haven’s 
deferred maintenance can not be put off 
much longer. 
¢ Emergency Selling—To stav alive the 
railroad has been selling surplus real 
estate, shops, lightweight trains ordered 
by a previous management, almost any- 
thing it can get its hands on. There 
are those in Wall Street who think 
this cannibalization is onlv buving time, 
and bondholders will suffer as a result 
of it. 

Outsiders who criticize the New 
Haven’s management say anyone even 
slightly familiar with the situation must 
have known what the basic problems 
were and how best thev might have 
been avoided. 

“Even at the best of times the New 
Haven needed careful nursing: _ it 
needed to have its cash reserves built 
up,”’ said one Wall Street analvst. “And 
this it never got. It always seemed to 
be somebody’s speculative football on 
the stock exchange.” 
¢ Spending—Shortly after the New 
Haven emerged from reorganization in 
1949, the Frederic C. Dumaines, father 
and son, took over. Though they did 
seek to build up the road, there are 
those who believe that true value wasn’t 
always received for the dollar spent. 
The younger Dumaine, for example, 
laid heavy rail for high-speed passenger 
trains on the Old Colony line. Today 
there are no passenger trains on the 
Old Colony line. 

Following a bitter proxy fight, Du- 
maine was replaced by Patrick McGin- 
nis. Like his predecessor, he continued 
paving preferred dividends and bought 
new types of railcars that proved im- 
practical instead of conserving cash. 

Today the railroad is faced with a 
staggering program for replacing equip- 
ment. It has told the ICC that $76.7- 
million would be required for this pur- 
pose over a 10-to-25-year period. The 
New Haven doesn’t have $76.7-million 
wailable, and it can’t get it through 
1ormal channels. 
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CAB Questions Seaboard Deal 


It recognizes financial plight of all-cargo Seaboard 
& Western as result of cutthroat military bidding, but fears 


refinancing plan will give control of airline to Canadair. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board flashed 
a caution light this week on a sweeping 
refinancing program devised by Sea- 
board & Western Airlines to save itself 
from what it called “imminent financial 
ruin.” 

The board questioned whether the 
plan might not transfer control of Sea- 
board, a major transatlantic cargo car- 
rier, to Canadair, Ltd., an_ aircraft 
manufacturer and one of the airline’s 
principal creditors. It fears the plan 
would give Canadair at least a 30% 
interest in the line. 

Seaboard came up against it this sum- 

mer when it incurred a $3.3-million 
loss after bidding below cost to win an 
Air Force contract to airlift servicemen 
and military cargo to Europe. 
e Rescue Plan—To save itself, Seaboard 
relies on a refinancing plan under which 
three creditors agreed to a multimillion- 
dollar advance of funds in return for a 
substantial proprietary interest in the 
airline and a voice in management. 
The creditors are Canadair, Canadian 
subsidiary of General Dvnamics: Fsso 
Export Corp.; and Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. Seaboard has ordered five CL-44 
jet transports from Canadair. 

The three agreed to supply working 
capital through temporary debentures 
and loans, pending a recapitalization 
and sale of debentures to the public 
through Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

The three creditors, plus a small 
group of private investors, have pur- 
chased $2-million in temporarv deben- 
tures. These may be exchanged for 
Series A debentures, in turn convertible 
into new common stock—with five-vear 
warrants to buv at $3 a share 1664 
shares for everv $1,000 of debentures. 
The Series A debentures also carry vot- 
ing rights equal to the number of 
common shares into which they are con- 
vertible. 

Canadair will also receive 200,000 new 
common shares in return for stretching 
out payments on the jets and easing 
terms on another equipment deal. 

Along with the refinancing agree- 
ment, Richard M. Jackson, a former 
American Airlines official and a former 
financial analyst for the Rockefeller 
interests, was elected Seaboard’s general 
manager and board chairman. He was 
given irrevocable proxies by Seaboard’s 
officers and directors to vote their com- 
mon shares for the rest of this vear. 

e Fast Action Asked—Seaboard has 
asked the CAB, which passes on re- 
financing programs involving control of 


certificated airlines, to approve its plan 
without the usual public hearings. 

Seaboard told the board it was “un- 
likely that Seaboard would survive” any 
lengthy public hearings. 
¢ CAB’s Questions—Canadair’s voting 
rights under the plan are to be placed 
in a trust, but the CAB questioned 
whether the trust arrangements were 
adequate to insulate the airline from 
control by the aircraft maker. 

It said that apparently Seaboard’s 
directors, who got their posts because 
they were satisfactory to the Series 
A debenture holders, are to name a 
majoritv of the voting trustees. It 
made plain that it cannot accept such 
an arrangement. 

Jackson told BUSINESS WEEK that the 
trust setup and who will serve on it 
have not been finally decided. But he 
said the CAB’s instructions will be 
followed. The CAB said the trustee 
shall be either a neutral bank, trust 
company, or an individual or individuals 
with no past or present business deal- 
ings with Seaboard or its creditors. 
¢ Cutthroat Bidding—The CAB said 
it could not quarrel with Seaboard’s 
picture of its financial plight. It rec- 
ognized the line lost heavily on the 
airlift contract—as have most certificated 
carriers bidding competitively with non- 
scheduled airlines for military traffic. 
This cutthroat bidding hits all-cargo 
lines especially, because 60% to 75% 
of their business is military; many bid 
below cost on the theory it’s better to 
lose some money than everything. 

The CAB, deeply concerned, re- 
cently induced the Defense Dept. to 
set a floor of 2.94¢ a passenger mile on 
commercial carriers’ military bids. 
¢ Time—Because Seaboard was a vic- 
tim of such “destructive competitive 
bidding,” it should have time to get 
out of its difficulties, the CAB said, 
deferring judgment on the refinancing 
program until its completion in Novem- 
ber. But the board made plain that 
Seaboard must have satisfactory an- 
swers to the CAB reservations. 

The CAB said it is evident Seaboard’s 
creditors are in control pending the 
long-term fmancing and that Jackson 
was put in charge at their insistence. 
It said +t wants to know just which 
creditor or creditors he represents. 
Jackson says he doesn’t “represent any 
group,” was recommended by the Loeb- 
Rhoades investment firm and was ac- 
ceptable to both management and 
creditors. 
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Television Sets in Thousands 


1958 


Data: Electronic Industries Assn. 


TV Gets 


Last January, the television industry, 
sporting two new and presumably bet- 
ter screen sizes, was just as overopti- 
mistic as almost evervbody else. It had 
its channels cleared for a 7-million set 
vear, the first of that magnitude since 
1956. 

By August, it was painfully clear that 
the entire trade had been viewing a 
rose-tinted picture. Retail sales fell 
sharply; inventories began piling up; 
production schedules were cut back: and 
companies were scrapping among them- 
selves to fix the blame for what looked 
like certain disaster. 

Now the gloomier predictions are 
fading and this week industry leaders 
expressed confidence that when 1960 
winds up, retail set sales will have 
reached 6-million to 6.1-million units. 
That’s a long way from the earlier 
7-million estimate, but _respectabl; 
above sales of 5.75-million in a mediocre 
1959, and a lot better than the 5.1-mil- 
lion sold in dismal 1958. 

Such confidence is based on the 
hopes of a good fourth quarter that will 
see some of the inventory and pricing 
problems washed out, permitting a lot 
more promotion and advertising of the 
new models. 


!. What Happened 


TV set sales got off to a fine start at 
the beginning of the year, and it ap- 
peared that at least this part of the 
business would show healthy results. 

There were signs of trouble as carl 
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as Mav, but the roof didn’t fall in 
until mid-vear (chart). Then distributors 
suddenly stopped buying and, for the 
first time, retail sales for the month fell 
below the 1959 figure. Production, 
which ordinarily zooms in August and 
again in September, rose far less than 
normal. Last month, for instance, man- 
ufacturers produced only 657,000 sets, 
against 808,000 in September, 1959. 
There is no full agreement among 
manufacturers about just what occurred. 
Some attribute the decline at retail to 
a consumer who suddenly realized this 
was no boom vear. Others think it re- 
flects the softness in white goods, with 
appliance dealers reluctant or unable to 
carry any inventories bevond immediate 
sales needs. 
¢ Size Change—What many will agree 
on, though, is the upsetting effect of 
the introduction in June, 1959, of the 
new 19-in. and 23-in. TV picture tubes 
as replacements for what had become 
the standard 17-in. and 21-in. sizes. 
Corning Glass Works, which makes 
a major share of all the glass envelopes 
that become TV tubes, had set out to 
produce a new tvpe of tube as a means 
of sparking TV sales. Sales had hit 
a plateau; Corning had also been losing 
a good part of the replacement business 
because of the growth of a reconditioned- 
tube market. -Its market research showed 
an “overwhelming consumer _prefer- 
ence” for the larger, squared-off picture 
tube, particularly with the laminated 
face that eliminates the ordinary, dust- 
collecting safety-plate glass front. 
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Set for Yearend Sprint - 


What it all amounted to was a pro- 
gram by Corning to develop a_ better 
product that its market research 
people insist the public wanted and 
would buy. So, working with set makers 
and Sylvania in particular, Corning 
introduced the new size tubes. Tube 
and setmakers’ weren't altogether 
thrilled. Manv continued to produce 
and sell the 17-in. and 21-in 
They were hoping apparently to use 
the bigger screens as a means of up 
grading customers. Prices were set 
higher, partly because of the higher 
manufacturing cost but also as a wa\ 
of unloading in a slow transition the 
inventories of parts, cabinets, and sets 
of the older size models 
e Trouble—The scheme didn’t work— 
and fur flew. Two things happened 


sets. 


¢ Enough manufacturers priced 
the new models close to the 17-in. 
and 21-in. sets to upset the market 


structure so well planned. 
¢ Too many makers continued to 
produce too many 17-in. and 21-in. sets. 

As a result, the 19-in. and 
models are rapidly approaching the 
status of standard sizes now as_ the 
smaller screen fades. 
¢ Conflict—Admiral Corp., taking the 
big-screen route, no longer uses the 
small size. ‘“We call those models ob- 
solete,” says a spokesman. The same 
is true of Sylvania. 

But a big competitor, a hold out for 
the smaller screens for part of its pro- 
duction, charges that Admiral’s claim 
“is perfectly obvious defense publicity 
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Man at work... 


The AM man’s wide range of Claim Services includes far 
more than assuring prompt payment of compensation. 
Actually, the services of American Mutual start long be- 
fore the accident happens. 1, Job Placement. The AM 
man gives you expert guidance in fitting the man to the 
job. 2. Medical Research. American Mutual's continu- 
ous program of medical research has helped many poli- 
cyholders improve their experience. 3. First-aid. The 
AM man suggests ways of setting up effective first-aid 
programs. Prompt first-aid eliminates later complica- 
tions... helps keep your insurance costs down. 4, Med- 
ical Services. Over 4,000 top-notch industrial physicians 








showing management how to get 
better protection ... lower cost 





and other specialists are made available to injured em- 
ployees. 5, Physical and Vocational Restoration. AM 
people work with local rehabilitation centers to speed the 
recovery and return to work of the most seriously injured. 

That’s how Am Claim Services are designed to help 
you to lower your insurance costs. But wouldn’t it mean 
more if you talked with Ajyy men who are specially 
trained in your field; or if you visited Ajy policyholders 
(we'll gladly supply their names) to learn first-hand what 
“better protection . . . lower cost” could mean to you. 
Write today to American Mutual, Department BW-13, 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 


merican . 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The First American Liability Insurance Company” ...a leading writer of Workmen's 


Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 














for the ridiculous low prices they have 
heen charging for their 19-in. and 23-in. 
models.” It says the bigger sets could 
have been used as good premium 
models to get people to upgrade, but 
Admiral priced them at the same level 
or only slightly above the 17s and 21s. 

Admiral’s Ross Siragusa, Jr. insists 
that “incorrect decisions to ride with the 
old sizes have helped to create an un- 
balanced inventory.” He insists that 
the new sets cost only a little more to 
produce. 

In the middle is L. C. Truesdell, 
Zenith Sales Corp. president. He has 
publicly deplored the pricing of the 
larger screens down to the 17-in. and 
21-in. level. The new picture tubes, he 
said, gave the industry the opportunity 
to make money, but it was fluffed be- 
cause of such pricing. But he takes 
the other side in blaming manufactur- 
ers for over-scheduling production of 
the older models. 

Such confusion in the trade itself 
certainly lends weight to the argument 
that confusion has been part of the rea- 
son for consumer hesitancy. 


I! What's Next 


But what many in the trade had 
feared would become a battle resulting 
in the dumping of merchandise as in 
1953 apparently isn’t going to happen. 

_Sylvania’s Peter J. Grant thinks the 
industry is too mature now for that, 
although he thinks some manufacturers 
who bypassed the new screen size may 
be moving out the 17-in. and 21-in. 
models “at a price.” 

In addition, early field reports for 

October show signs of a return to the 
market by both dealers and consumers. 
For the vear as a whole, set sales are 
still ahead of 1959 and, with the final 
quarter just started, some manufacturers 
think inventories will be reduced to 
normal levels. Sylvania predicts inven- 
torv carryover into 1961 of 2-million 
against 2.1-million last year. 
* Spark—Right now, to encourage the 
fourth-quarter burst, manufacturers have 
just mounted their big promotions. 

(hey started late, apparently because 
of the reluctance of some to advertise 
new models while still carrying shelves 
of 17-in. and 23-in. models. 

One bright spot, according to RCA 
and Corning, is the long-delayed sales 
spark behind color TV. RCA, with- 
out divulging figures, says sales are up 
50% over last year and will be ahead 
again next year. By some estimates, 
that would mean sales of about 180,000 
units for 1960. Corning confirms that 
color at last seems to be catching hold. 
“It won't be the mushroom blast that 
black-and-white TV saw,” says a spokes- 
man, “but a brush-fire advance which 
eventually, but more slowly, will cover 
the same amount of ground.” 
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Florida Gets Donna's Bill 


Property damages from last month’s hurricane will add 


up to a record $200-million. Even so, it could have been worse 
—and in some cases the disaster was almost a boon. 


Donna, the hurricane that belted 
Florida a month ago, left property dam- 
ages of about $200-million in its wake, 
according to final estimates. That’s a 
record figure, but far less than earlier 
estimates had indicated. 

The giant twister struck Florida the 
hardest of any area in its path. It bat- 
tered the middle Keys from Tavernier 
to Marathon, raised havoc with the 
lower West Coast areas of Naples and 
Ft. Myers, then tore huge holes in 
the citrus belt in central Florida before 
turning out to sea again north of Day- 
tona Beach. 
¢ Claims—Adjusters and insurance of- 
ficials already are processing the thou- 
sands of damage claims pouring in from 
all over the state. At midweek, insur- 
ance companies and the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau estimated that 50,000 
separate claims would be filed, totaling 
about $35-million. 

But there also is untold damage not 
covered by insurance—road and bridge 
destruction, damage to trees and drive- 
wavs, losses to citrus, avocados, and 
other crops, loss of business, and floods. 
¢ Boon in Disguise—While damage 
from Donna far exceeds that of any 
hurricane that ever hit Florida—in- 
cluding the one that barreled into 
Miami in 1926—the estimates have been 
pared down from the original high of 
$500-million. According to Gordon 
Dunn, chief forecaster for the Miami 
Weather Bureau: “We were very for- 
tunate in that the eye of the storm 
never passed over a heavily populated 
area such as Miami.” 

In fact, some leaders of finance, in- 
dustry, and tourism say that Donna 
may well turn out to be a blessing for 
a state that perhaps was growing too 
swiftly. They point out that: 

e Citrus growers, except for the 
few whose crops were devastated, prob- 
ably will do as well financially this 
winter, if not better, because of higher 
prices. 

¢ Donna’s destructive run up the 
entire East Coast will keep northern 
tourists and investors from thinking of 
the blow as a Florida “specialty.” 

e Stringent building and zoning 
restrictions are certain to emerge in 
areas like the Keys. 
¢ Citrus Crop—Dunn points out that 
as Donna continued inland it lost some 
of its force, and by the time it reached 
the citrus belt had strength enough to 
blitz orange and grapefruit trees, but not 
homes and buildings. 


Homer E.. Hooks, general manager of 
the Florida Citrus Commission, says the 
U.S. Agriculture Dept. estimates that 
25% to 35% of the grapefruit crop and 
up to 10% of the orange crop were 
destroved. J. Dan Wright, chairman of 
the commission, was quoted as saving 
that Donna was an “economic reprieve” 
because it cut an unexpectedly huge 
crop that might have been so large it 
could not have been sold profitably. 

e Passing Effect—While fruit growe1s 
pondered the effects of Donna, tourist 
leaders decided that that segment of 
Florida’s economy wouldn’t suffer too 
much. “It’s sure to attack a certain 
number of curiositv seekers,”’ savs one. 

Edwin H. Bishop of Delta Air Lines 
says: “In proportion to the total num- 
ber of tourists, the hurricane won’t have 
anything but a passing effect . . .” and 
E. H. Yarnell of Eastern Air Lines feels 
that “Donna hurt us touristwise for 
September. But . . . people have short 
memories. 

Hotel men with big investments to 
protect already have started the job of 
reconstruction. A few hotels and motels 
already have reopened. One tourist of- 
ficial says there are enough accommoda- 
tions to take care of normal traffic 
and visitors at this time of the vear 
¢ Solid Ground—Canadian millionaire 
Brvan Newkirk, whose $3.5-million 
Indies House on Duck Key outside 
Marathon suffered a $1-million loss just 
nine months after he opened, is one of 
the group that believes Donna may have 
been a blessing in disguise. “We're go- 
ing to get strict building and zoning 
codes. When the Kevs are rebuilt, 
there'll be better homes, a better class 
of visitors,” he savs. Lon Worth Crow, 
Jr., mortgage banker, adds: “This will 
lend greater assurance to the type of 
people we need to help build the Keys, 
make them less reluctant to invest the 
capital so necessarv for sound growth.” 
¢ Short Memory—Financiers too, while 
not downgrading the destructiveness of 
Donna, are optimistic. Savs mortgag 
banker Jav Kislak: “It has now been 
proved that areas with strict building 
codes (Miami, for instance, 
hit by 90-miles-an-hour winds, vet suf- 
fered little structural damage) can with- 
stand a severe hurricane. 

“T’ve just returned from the mort- 
gage bankers’ convention in Chicago. 
There was no lack of interest by in- 
vestors in purchasing mortgage loans. 
In fact, the hurricane’s al] but forgot- 
ten.” 


which was 
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Installing a Cooper-Bessemer DMR-3 Air 
Compressor for foundry service. 


George Edick, Domestic Sales Manager, The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, and Floyd Paschke, Sales Manager, The Rotor Tool Company, explain... 


How to boost your productivity with compressed air 


The thing that counts in getting top output with air tools is 
air pressure at the tool, under load. \s this productivity what 
it should be in your plant? Here is a service that helps you 
find out for sure... 

The teaming up of application service engineering of 
Cooper-Bessemer and its new subsidiary, Rotor Tool, pro- 
vides full-scope experience to help you analyze your com- 
pressed air needs and plan your facilities for optimum 
production efficency. This experience encompasses the study 
of compressor capacity requirements, number of com- 
pressors and their location for greatest economy, regulation 
of the plant, the distribution system and portable air tools. 
This service is yours without obligation. 

It will pay you to call in the nearby application engineer of 
Cooper-Bessemer or Rotor Tool to help you make sure that 
you are getting maximum productivity with compressed air. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City + New York + Washington 
Gloucester + Pittsburgh - Chicago + Minneapolis + St. Louis > Kansas 
City + Tulsa + New Orleans » Shreveport + Houston + Greggton + Dallas 
Odessa + Pampa + Casper + Seattle - San Francisco + Los Angeles 
SUBSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd. ... Edmonton 
Calgary + Toronto + Halifax + Stratford 

C-B Southern, Inc... . Houston 

Cooper-Bessemer International Corp.... New York + Caracas + Anaco 
Cooper-Bessemer, S.A....Chur, Switzerland » The Hague, Netherlands 
Mexico City 


The Rotor Tool Company Cleveland 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-O1ESEL 
COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING ANDO CENTRIFUGAL, 
ENGINE, TURBINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 














In Business 


Longer Auto Warranty Extended Back 
To ‘60 Gars, But Customers Aren‘t Told 


The automobile industry's “be nice to customers” 
spirit has led it onto unexpected paths. 

A week ago, Ford Motor Co. extended its normal 
90-day-or-4,000-miles new car warranty to 12 months or 
12,000 miles for 1961 cars, and the rest of the industry 
followed. This created an obvious trouble area: buyers 
of 1960 models in which the mechanical parts were 
unchanged for 1961. This week General Motors ducked 
off this spot by telling its dealers—though not announc 
ing it to customers—that the 12-month warranty would 
be retroactive to any 1960 model. Other companies are 
expected to get in line. 

This is really no great departure. For years, GM, Ford, 
and Chrysler agreed with their dealers that major me- 
chanical parts were warranted for 12 months—but deal- 
ers rarely if ever told customers. 

Meanwhile, Ford has set up another target. It is 
urging its dealers to stick a “fair price label” on their 
used cars, telling what reconditioning was done, what 
kind of warranty the car had, the advertised delivered 
price when new, the current guide book value, and the 
dealer’s price. 

a “ e 





Pennsylvania Bell Bars Rate Cut 
So PUC Orders Public Hearings 


The Pennsylvania Public Utilities Commission this 
week ordered a formal public investigation “as soon as 
possible” of the state’s Bell Telephone Co. The move 
followed Bell’s rejection of a PUC demand that it re- 
duce rates on in-state telephone calls; the commission 
said .Bell’s 6.2% earnings so far this vear were too high 
(BW —Sep.17°60,p40). 

Ihe PUC this vear began demanding quarterly finan- 
cial repjorts from utilities, with an eve to securing rate 
cuts during the year if earnings exceeded its ceilings. 
So far, seven power companies have obeyed requests for 
cuts; Bell is the first company to refuse and so bring on 
public hearings. 

Bell argues that “any sound appraisal of the com- 
pany’s situation should await the availability of a full 
year’s results.” And it says the PUC’s 5.9% ceiling on 
telephone earnings is obsolete because of costs of con 
struction, labor, and money. 


Temporary Tolerances on Lipstick Colors 
Set Up by FDA Pending Final Tests 


The Food & Drug Administration has approved tem- 


porary tolerances for lipstick coloring matter that are 
to operate 


expected to allow the cosmetic industry 


without disruption. 
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The regulations came under a new law permitting 
FDA to set tolerances for colors that would be harmful 
if used in large amounts. Their aim: to protect indus- 
try’s use of the colors until the extensive tests required 
by the law can be completed (BW —Jun.11’60,p56). 

Tests so far have indicated that the colors are safe 
within the limits set by FDA—6% of the lipstick by 


weight. An official at Revlon, a leading cosmetics maker, 
confirms that present lipstick formulas are well below 
the maximum set; he savs the industrv regards the rules 
as fair. 


FDA has called an industry conference for Oct. 21 to 
discuss completion of the testing. Meanwhile, all 13 
coal tar dyes can be used without limit in external prod- 
ucts such as rouge or powder. 


Atoms-for-Peace Program Lagging, 
McKinney Says in Report to Congress 


Ihe Administration's atoms-for-peace program has 
not lived up to the high hopes that Pres. Eisenhower 
expressed to the U.N. in 1953. That’s the major con 
clusion of a fact-finding review made for the Congres 
sional Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

The study, International Atomic Policies & Programs 
of the U.S., took a full vear and was directed by 
Robert M. McKinney, first permanent U.S. representa 
tive to the International Atomic Energy Agency 

The McKinney report blamed the nonfulfillment of 
atomic hopes over the seven-year stretch largely on the 
continued high cost of atomic power, which disappointed 
those who believed that nuclear plants would quickly 
become competitive with plants fired by coal, oil, and 
gas. 

For the future, the report urged that U.S. research 
should aim at a vast production of low-cost 
energy, rather than at a narrow economic 
ness with fossil fuels. 


nu I< iT 
competitive- 


Two More Railroads Bid 
For Control of Competitors 


asked the Interstate Com 
yermit it to acquire conti if 
the Western Pacific Railroad. Southern Pacific, through 
a subsidiary, already has acquired 182,300 shares of 
Western Pacific common stock through purchase on 
the New York Stock Exchange. It told the ICC that 
it will make additional purchases if it is permitted to 
gain control. 

In another action, the Illinois Central asked ICC 
for authority to gain control of the Louisville & Nash 
ville if the commission approves a proposed merger of 
the Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line railroad: 
Illinois Central wants the 33.7% of L&N common stock 
that the Coast Line now owns. ‘The Southern 
made a similar application in August. 

Both the Southern and Illinois Central fear that a 
merger of the Coast line and the Seaboard, with its L&N 
holdings, would create such a giant rail svstem in the 
south that they could not compete against it su 


Southern Pacific Co. ha: 
merce Commission to 


raliwa\ 


essful] 
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How to 
set-up 
costs 
by 96 per cent! 


Here you have one of the most profit-consuming 
operations in the whole production picture today: 
the tedious hand-tooling requirement in 
change-over operations on metalworking equipment. 


We timed one such (typical) operation at 2% 
hours — then proceeded to do the same job by 
the new Jones & Lamson numerical tape control 
process in 6 minutes! 


Because today’s high-speed machines are slowed 

to a walk by constant hand-tooling requirements, 

J & L’s developments in numerical tape control 
equipment are among the most important in the 
machine tool field . . . for some 80 per cent of all 
production operations involve fewer than 25 pieces. 


This revolutionary innovation was the talk of the 
recent Machine Tool Exposition in Chicago. We 
urge you to investigate at once, 

because time is money. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal 
Jones &Lamson’s century-long experience in 
reducing costs and increasing Profitivity® with the 
most advanced metal turning, grinding and 
inspection equipment. 





the man who needs 
a new machine tool 


is already paying for it 


~ 
( JONES & LAMSON wecuine company + SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
® 


Turret Lathes « Automatic Lathes « Tape Controlled Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 

















Starting right now, you can 


To make sure your child has the money to go to col- 
lege, insure the way with permanent life insurance 
which has ever increasing values. Remember this 
about life insurance: as soon as the policy is in force, 
funds for his education can be assured. Whether or 
not you’re living when he reaches college, the money 
will be there just the same. 

With permanent Life insurance you may be sure of 
something else as well. Your Metropolitan Man will 
show you that such insurance gives you a cushion, 
not only for education, if needed, but also for your 
retirement—and almost any emergency. 

Starting right away, you and your family can be 
sure your plans for the future will be realized. And 
today, your insurance program can be tailor-made to 
the specific requirements of your individual family, 








make sure he'll be in this line 


taking into consideration all your foreseeable finan- 
cial needs. Call your Metropolitan Man and see. 
He has now the largest selection of insurance poli 

cies, with the newest and most flexible provisions and 
benefits in all of Metropolitan’s history. As never 
| before, he can protect you now and for the future 
with certainty—and at a cost that may well be less 
than you would expect 

Call him today. 


Metropolitan Life THE LIGHT 





THAT 
INSURANCE COMPANY © NEVER FAILS 
1 MADISON AVE., N. Y N.Y 
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Sen. John F. Kennedy hits a comfortable campaign stride. 


Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon still adjusts his pace, doesn’t seem yet to 
have eased into any one pattern for the final drive toward election day. 


The Kennedy format is quite clear: Lay heavy stress on the party label, 
charge economic sluggishness at home and decline of U.S. prestige abroad. 
Around Kennedy headquarters, the word is that the latter argument is 
especially effective with women voters as the best Democratic counter to 
the GOP arguments that Republicans have kept us out of war. 


Nixon’s situation, as he is the heir of the “in” party, precludes any 
such fixed pattern. He is in a basically defensive position, while Kennedy 
of the “outs” is in a basically offensive stance. Moreover, because the 


Republicans are in a numerical minority, Nixon needs substantial Demo- 
cratic support to win. 


These two facts explain why Nixon, in all but preponderantly GOP 
territory, plays down party identification and why, so many times, his 


counterattacks on Kennedy and the Democratic programs are moderate 
in tone. 


A couple of things to watch for from the Republican side: 


Nixon will bear down on the threat of inflation under a Kennedy admin- 
istration pledged to increase federal spending across the board. The 
strategy calls for this line to be hit hard, accompanied by an explanation 
of the consequence of any further decline in the value of the dollar. 


Pres. Eisenhower will begin hitting harder in response to Democratic 
attacks on his Administration and the Nixon role in it. There is no suppo- 
sition that Eisenhower can transfer his considerable personal popularity 
intact to Nixon. But there is a feeling that Eisenhower can be of great 
help among the uncommitted and the lukewarm Democrats. Eisenhower 
is ready and willing to make more speeches and TV appearances. 


The New York Times editorially will endorse Kennedy sometime within 
the coming week. 


But Nixon is comfortably ahead in newspaper endorsements, having 
already won formal declarations of support from, among others, the Christian 
Science Monitor and the Hearst chain, as well as the Chicago Sun-Times, 
which used to be Democratic. The New York Times’ endorsement, however, 
is probably the one that both nominees would value highest. 


Newspaper support, while still sought after, is not nearly so important 
a factor as it used to be. This is a byproduct of television’s steady rise and 
greater use in Presidential politicking. 


Political professionals expect about 70-million votes will be cast for 
the Presidency. If they are right, television’s grant of free air time for the 
debates between Nixon and Kennedy will get much of the credit for inspiring 
the turnout. In 1952, only 61.5-million persons voted. And in 1956, the 
turnout was only 62-million. 


Behind the proposal for one added Nixon-Kennedy TV debate are the 
three top Democrats on the Senate Interstate & Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, which keeps a legislative eye on the radio-television industry. 
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Chmn. Warren G. Magnuson of Washington, Sen. John O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island, and Sen. Mike Monroney of Oklahoma supplied the push that 
led NBC and ABC to propose expansion of the debate series, originally 
scheduled for four, to five meetings. The fifth, as proposed, would come 
fairly close to Election Day, without specified subject matter. As originally 
scheduled, the final fourth show was booked for Oct. 21, on foreign policy. 


The Democratic reasoning is this: Nixon figures to finish strong in the 
foreign policy discussion with Kennedy. Democrats are reluctant to see the 
series end on what might be a GOP high note. Also, they think a fifth 
debate in the final days of the campaign would detract somewhat from the 
anticipated GOP commercial TV and radio blitz. 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson’s courtship of the South in behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Presidential ticket shows some sign of success. It is a qualified kind 
of success, though, at this point. 


Johnson seems to have stirred most of the Southern leaders to the 
point where they are willing to exert themselves for the national ticket. 
But this apparent triumph is qualified now by a suspicion that some of the 
leaders are losing their old magic—the ability to turn off and on the 
votes whenever they choose. 


Johnson’s Southern crowds showed great variation, both in size and 
enthusiasm. Generally, they were of comfort neither to the Vice-Presidential 
candidate nor the party leaders in Dixie. 


Republican hopes in the South are highest in four states: Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida. But none is considered safe 
for Nixon, and the GOP high command is baffled about Florida particularly. 
Every newspaper poll there shows Nixon winning, but the Republicans’ 
own private poll—scientifically taken and, presumably, somewhat more 
accurate—shows Kennedy out in front. 


If Kennedy wins, he would create one more Cabinet position. 


The objective: a voice for big cities at the highest level in national 
policymaking. The concept, an entire new department of urban affairs, 
is a pet of Pennsylvania’s Sen. Joseph Clark and other liberal Democrats 
from big cities of the North and East. Their argument: In the industrialized 
society of the mid-20th Century, metropolitan areas deserve at least an 
equal place in the Cabinet with agriculture. 


The present Federal Housing Administration would be the nucleus 
for the new department. Kennedy would assign to the department the job 
of planning and coordinating Washington’s role in helping cities on urban 
renewal, housing, mass transit, air and water pollution, and juvenile 
delinquency. 


A man to watch if Nixon wins: Interior Secy. Fred A. Seaton. 


Seaton is Nixon’s constant compaign companion, taking roughly the 
same role that Sherman Adams had in the Eisenhower campaigns. 


A Nebraskan, he has been one of Nixon’s top advisers on farm prob- 
lems. He could move over to be Agriculture Secretary, but it seems more 
probable that Nixon would assign him to a key spot inside the White House. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 15, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











ANY PRODUCT IS PACKAGED BETTER WITH ALCOA 
ALUMINUM PACKAGING. Name your product. Candy, cigars, 
fruit juice, strawberries, tuna ...andon and on. Alcoa’s aluminum 
packaging service creates new designs to fit any product, checks 
costs, answers questions on anything from appearance to perform- 
ance. Research, merchandising, and market data are available on 
request. Get in touch with Alcoa, for the most sales-minded ap- 
proach to packaging in the industry. Write Aluminum Company 
of America, Box 1665-K, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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(Each of these is a U.S. Royal LOW PROFILE Tire). 








Can you tell 
Valea meals 
didn't - 
“make the grade’ ? 
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Here’s why the top 1961 cars 
choose U.S. Royals! 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC device AUTOMATIC COMPOUNDING of OUT-OF-BALANCE TIRES are PRESSURE-TEMPERED to re- 
measures variations in rubber assures uniform rejected automatically, by a lieve and equalize the work- 


“roundness” of tires to 47- batching, greater safety special machine, with unerr- ing strains in the cured tires 
thousandths of an inch. and much longer wear. ing accuracy. ... and to assure uniformity. 


; | Car manufacturers, dealers and buyers 
The naked eye can’t spot the 7 : 


agree: the quality-controlled U.S. Royal 


difference...but the" Uniformity J) “Yow Profle” Tireis the Big One for 01, 
” ‘ © 11S grea origina -equipmen ire nas a 
Sorter” rejected one of these | 


the newest features that enhance the safety, 


tires. This is another of the [cl and appearance of the best new cars. 
234 different quality controls 

that safeguard the quality and | New tle tend for com 
assure the uniformity of U.S. Rerel withthe “Marre 


; | full-width sidewall tire 
Royal LOW PROFILE lire. = for standard ars, show 


on opposite page, this tire 








accentuates the sleek 
look of today’s — and to- 


= morrow’s—new cars. 
*" Low Profile’ is United States Rubber Company's trademark for its low 
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What makes a product “hot | 
it craftsmanship, like this gold 
melting operation at Parker 


Partly. But it took more thar 
craftsmanship to catapult Park: 
from a firm which sold a half int 
est for $1000 in 1888 to one whose 


world sales lead its industry 


It took quality plus salesmanshij 

. . a combination that earned 
Parker prominence in 156 wor 
markets and made the name sy! 
ymous with pen in 367 tong 


And it took keen marketir o strat 
egy. Example: In 1921, when pens 
were traditionally black and sold 
for $2.75 tops, Parker innovat 


orange pen for seven dollars 
quadrupled in the next four years! 


But if the story of modern w 
ing instruments is very mucl 
Parker story. so the story of writ 
insurance is very much an INA 
story—particularly as it applies to 
Parker. For Parker recognized in 
INA a company which, like 
knows the fine points . i 
pany which creates an insu 
program for each client w 
precision that Parker creates 

For protection precisely 


f 


to your needs in all lines ns 
ance...see your broker or any INA 
agent. Discover the advant 


Insurance by North Amer i. 


TH AMERICA 
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Humble Tries On Names for Size 


Jersey Standard’s domestic giant is seeking a na- 
tional brand name. Ads indicate that two names are in the 
running, but company officials aren't talking. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. is on 
the march. Destination: national dis- 
tribution. 

But the route that this domestic 
arm of giant Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
is taking is a bewildering one. The 
backing and filling that are going on 
illustrate the dilemmas of a major name 
change in the market place. 

Late last week, a two-page spread, 
flamboyantly colored, in the Saturday 
Evening Post proclaimed, “Now . . . 
from Coast to Coast.” Pictured just 
below was a gasoline station carrying 
the name Humble in big letters. While 
the ad also showed the brand names 
of its five divisions—Esso, Carter, Hum- 
ble, Pate, Oklahoma—in their appro- 
priate market on an inset map of the 
U. S., the Humble name unquestion- 
ably dominated the spread. 
¢ Target—It’s no secret that one of Jer- 
sey Standard’s objectives in reorganizing 
its domestic affiliates under the aegis of 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. last year 
was to achieve national distribution 
(BW —Sep.12’59,p48). Under the re- 
organization, the Jersey subsidiaries that 
market in the U.S.—Esso Standard Oil 
Co., Carter Oil Co., the old Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Pate Oil Co., and 
Oklahoma Oil Co.—became divisions of 
the newly incorporated Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. Ever since, oil marketers 
have waited with interest to see how 
this giant would solve its brand-name 
question. 
¢ Inherited Headache—In answering it, 
Jersey faces a sticky problem, as other 
offshoots of the old Standard Oil em- 
pire have done. When the U.S. Su- 
preme Court broke up the old organi- 
zation, each of its components sold 
under a brand name conveying their tie 
with Standard Oil. After the dissolu- 
tion, the brand name effectively tied 
the new entities to their old market 
boundaries. Any foray by one concern 
into another's territory would bring 
quick legal contests on the grounds that 
a second Standard Oil name in the 


same market could mislead the con- 
sumer. 
Other descendants of the former 


Standard Oil have tended to drop the 
offending name rather than lose a 
chance to market under a single brand. 
Thus, the Socony has vaihel from 
onetime Socony Mobil. Standard Oil 
Co. of California has moved toward 
Chevron from Calso. Standard Oil Co. 
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(Ind.) is switching to Amoco outside 
its home market, where it still sells a 
Standard brand. 

In Jersey’s case, the problem child 
is Esso, its biggest brand (sales of 
Esso Standard totaled some $2-billion 
last year). Standard of Indiana has 
already quashed efforts to market Esso 
in Indiana’s back yard. So Humble 
faces the problem: to dump or not to 
dump its most valuable brand name in 
favor of one it can sell across the U.S., 
or to run with Esso plus another name. 
In either case, what name will it pick? 

Spokesmen of Esso Standard Div. 

reiterate statements by Jersey Chmn. 
M. J. Rathbone, early in the reor- 
ganizing game, that he saw no prospect 
of dropping Esso in the foreseeable 
future. 
e Accent on Humble—Humble  ofh- 
cials have kept consistently mum about 
their plans. Early in August, they did 
announce that the name Humble would 
be placarded on some 23,000 service 
stations outside Humble Div.’s §terri- 
tory. Last week’s ad in the Saturday 
Evening Post suggests a leaning to- 
ward Humble as brand identification. 
e Enter Enco—But it’s not that simple. 
A couple of weeks ago, Carter Div., op- 
erating in the Northwest, took a step 
that seemed to indicate Humble was 
moving in another direction. Newspaper 
ads in the Yakima Herald and the 
Spokesman-Review, Wash., heralded a 
shift from the Carter brand to a new 
name, Enco. One ad pictured a smiling 
service station dealer doffing his Carter 
cap to replace it with an Enco cap. “I 
go Enco,” he says. The caption reads, 
“We'll number about 30,000 stations 
across the country pretty soon.” The 
name Humble appears in the ad, but 
it is less prominent. 

Obviously, the beaming dealer isn’t 
talking about Carter stations alone. 
These number somewhat over 1,000, 
according to the latest count by Na- 
tional Petroleum News, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. To get close to 30,000, 
you have to include the 3,000-odd 
stations of the Humble Div., Okla- 
homa’s 380, Pate’s 197—and the 24,000 
stations of Esso Standard 

The casual reader would interpret 
these ads to mean that Enco was the 
choice for a national brand. But Hum- 
ble officials say this is nonsense. Humble 
Oil officials in Houston say firmly, “The 
30,000 stations referred to in the Carter 


Div. ad are simply Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. stations. At this time, 
we have taken no decision on extending 
the Enco brand.” A further “clarify- 
ing” statement adds, “Perhaps by next 
spring the name change will have pro- 
ceeded eastward across the country.” 
How far eastward? And what name? 
¢ Double Header—To make the picture 
more complicated, the two stations in 
the company’s new Ohio Div. sport the 
Humble name on the station facades 
and wear the Humble oval. At the same 
time, a Humble official confirms the 
statement in McGraw-Hill’s Petroleum 
Week that the Ohio stations will sell 
the Enco brand. 

Meanwhile, in Esso territory, the 
Humble sign has gone up on over 
2,000 stations and another 2,000 are on 
the way, though the Esso oval is still 
flying in these same stations. 

Early last week a Humble source 
stated, “We have no plans whatever 
now for a national brand name adver- 
tising campaign.” Then, presto, comes 
the Saturday Evening Post, splashing 
out the name Humble (along with the 
other old names). This ad made no 
mention of Enco. 

At this point, an observant cross- 
country motorist could be pardoned for 
asking, ‘““What’s going on?” 
¢ Still Testing—The only sensible con- 
clusion is: No decision, quite yet. 

Enco has the advantage of preserving 
at least the E of the Esso brand. Enco 
ads explain the derivation as a refer- 
ence to Humble, “America’s leading 
Energy Company’’—the new “corporate 
image” pitch for Humble. On the other 
hand, some members of McCann-Erick- 
son, advertising agency for Humble, 
favor Humble as the choice. 
¢ Consumer's Choice—Consumer re- 
action to the advances of the Humble 
name across the country and to the ap- 
pearance of Enco in some markets 
probably will have a major influence on 
the final decision. Whether this bodes 
the end of Esso (which is marketed 
internationally as well as in the U.S.) 
only time can tell. The economic and 
promotional advantages of a single 
name are apparent. Even devotees of 
the Esso symbol concede that “never” 
is a long time, that maybe, years hence, 
the old emblem will fade away. 

But old names die hard. A top Jersey 
official relates the story of how the 
company screened thousands of names 
a while ago in search of a strong brand. 
The board’s decision: All the choices 
stink. 

There’s only one drawback to Hum- 
ble or Enco. Neither one is Esso. En 
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The new XeroX 914 Office 
Copier does not require 
expensive sensitized 
paper, or intermediate 
film negative, or liquid 
chemicals. It copies di- 
rectly onto standard of- 
fice paper (plain or col- 
ored), your own letter- 
head, or card stock. Up 
to 6 copies per minute! 


There are no adjustments 


to make and no exposure 
settings with the XeroX 
914 Copier. Material 
waste—the biggest cost 
item in conventional 






IRDINARY 


copying—is eliminated. 
Each copy is an exact 
copy of the original— 
saves a stenographer’s 
time in proofreading as 
well as copying. 


Copies everything—never 
misses a color! A letter, 
invoice, statement, con- 
tract—anything written, 
typed, printed, stamped 
or drawn can be copied 
on the new XeroX 914 
.. even pages in a thick 
bound book. Copies all 
colors, even reds and 
blues, with sharp black- 
on-white fidelity. 


COPIES ON 


PAPER! 





NEW XEROX: 914 


OFFICE COPIER 


Easiest of all office copiers 
to operate for multiple 
copies or just one. Sim- 
ply push the “Print” but- 
ton and copies flow! Any- 
one can make perfect 
copies every time on the 
XeroX 914 Copier. 


About 1¢ per copy for sup- 
plies. If you now spend 
$50° to $100 per month 
for copying supplies you 
can’t afford to be without 
the new XeroX 914 Cop- 
ier. Supplies cost about 
1¢ per copy; the machine 
is available without capi- 
tal investment on a 


unique pay-as-you-use 
plan starting at $95 a 
month. 


For complete information 
about this remarkably 
fast and inexpensive 
method of copying, write 
HALomw XEROX INC., 9X- 
16 Haloid St., Rochester 
3, New York. Branch of- 
fices in principal U. S 
and Canadian cities. 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox 
Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
























Detroit Sells Itself at Car Show 


Financially needy city hopes that its new Cobo Hall— 
where 1961 models are now being shown—will persuade 


national organizations to hold their conventions there. 


There never was a glad hand in 
Detroit like the glad hand extended at 
the doors of Cobo Hall (picture) this 
week at the opening of the 43rd 
National Autoniebile Show. It not only 
welcomes visitors to the biggest auto 
showroom ever set up but seems ready 
to clutch at anvone who shows the 
slightest inclination either to buy a car 
or hold a convention in Detroit. And 
with this show, vou can’t tell which is 
more important 

Even with five entirely new name- 
plates on display among 350 autos and 
trucks, the most experimental model at 
this auto show is the citv of Detroit. 
For the first time in the history of the 
auto industrv, some of the best. sales- 
men in the business world are trying 
to sell not only new cars but the area 
that produces the bulk of the nation’s 
cars. 
¢ City on Trial—To the thousands of 
persons who should begin streaming 
through Cobo Hall Saturday, only two 
days after dedication of the $54-million 
showplace, the industry will be hoping 
that it can prove with nine days of 
intense showmanship that cars are still 
a basic need, that 1961 cars are the best 
ever, and, finally and ironically, that 
Detroit offers more to the world than 
the headquarters of the industry’s Big 
Three. 

But on opening day, the industry 
knew only that this is the first national 
auto show ever held in Detroit, the 
first anywhere 1956, and surely 
the most spectacular event ever planned 
to put a new convention hall, and a 


since 


to Loh 


COBO HALL houses the first national auto show ever held in 
Detroit. The new $54-million showplace contains a 300,000-sq. 
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financially needy city, on the map. 

The industry wants to make Detroit 
one of the convention capitals of the 
nation, thus bringing millions of dollars 
of revenue into a city and a state that 
have been hard hit in the past few years 
by the decentralization of the auto 
business and resulting unemployment. 


I. The Industry’s View 


Because of the stakes this vear, the 
auto industry can’t stand a flop in an 
area where it has set the pace—com- 
mercial showmanship Auto shows 
have been flops in the past. A turkey 
seems unlikely this vear because of 
the money and promotion thrown into 
the show, not to mention that the 
industry has its own criteria for suc- 
cess and very likely will pronounce the 
1960 show a smash hit no matter what 
anybody else thinks 

The industry’s criteria are national 
publicity and the number of admis- 
sions, both of which caused consider- 
able worry to officials who decided to 
revive the show and bring it to Detroit. 
Shows were held annually in New 
York from 1900 through 1940, stopped 
because of World War II, delaved 
during the Korean War and, finally 
resurrected in 1956 in New York’s 
Coliseum. Although it was the first 
big show in the Coliseum, . industry 
leaders knew almost from the start of 
the 1956 show that not even this 
showplace could adequately house their 
national auto spectaculars 

When, in 1959, it became ‘apparent 


that Cobo Hall, with much greater 
exhibition space than the Coliseum, 
would be ready by 1960, Chrysler 
Chmn. L. L. Colbert, then as now 
chairman of the board of the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Assn., told gleeful 
Detroit businessmen that the auto show 
would come home to the “city of cars.” 
Colbert and other auto leaders savy 
the nation is ready for another na- 
tional show because the citizenry needs 
informing about the freedom of trans- 
portation in this country. Thus the 
show’s theme, “Freedom on Wheels.” 
Then, too, the industry knew it was 
coming back into national favor with 
production of three new compact cars 
for the 1960 model year and another 
five at the end of 1960, when the 
show would be held. 
¢ Trend in Selling—Colbert’s reason 
for an auto show now reflects a growing 
tendency to institutionalize the business 
of selling cars. In contrast, Harlow 
Curtice, then president of General 
Motors Corp., said in 1956, as he often 
has about auto shows: “They help to 
dramatize annual model changes. And 
it is my considered opinion that annua! 
model changes have been perhaps the 
most important single factor responsible 
for the growth of our industry.” 
Charles L. Jacobson, Chrysler vice- 
president and chairman of the AMA 
show committee, concedes that the in- 
dustry is going into this year’s show 
with more enthusiasm over its position 
in American thinking. “Instead of de- 
fending ourselves about not bringing out 
compact cars,” Jacobson says, “now we 
are in the more positive position of 
giving the public what it wants.” 
Holding a national show in Detroit, 
one that doesn’t depend strictly on 
dealer interest, is roughly comparable 
to exhibiting the Wild Man of Borneo 


~, 
_— 


ft. main exhibit floor, a banquet hall seating 2,800, and more than 
30 meeting rooms ranging in capacity from 65 to 1,250 persons. 
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Why 

is this 

the best 
calculator 
for 
retailers? 





(Here’s what the May Company has to say) 


“The Friden is the best all-around machine for department store statistical 
use...particularly valuable in figuring markups and percentages because of 
its split dials ...much easier for our girls to learn, faster for them to operate.” 


The May Company of Los Angeles bought its first Friden calculator in 1946. 
Today it has 21 of these machines. 


The Friden fully-automatic calculator is aptly called, “The Thinking Machine 
of American Business.” Why not see for yourself why so many retail firms use 
Fridens? Call your Friden Man, or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 


there can be no other word for it. © we cocen, ws 


7 
s3 ASS 
oo = > a) 
ee ny 
SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION Vinee wom 
ns =~ 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD Vie 7, 
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| OVEI 250.000 


in Borneo. After all, wel 

workers in and around this city spend 
their lives on or near the assembly lines 
Will they come to this show to see 


something they see every day? 


ll. The View from Cobo Hall 


For New York shows, publicity men 
hardly have to resort to gimmickn 
draw substantial crowds from a n 
politan population of 16-million and 
the thousands of transients who stalk 
Broadway for theaters and entertain 
ment. Detroit, on the other hand, of 
fers a metropolitan population of nearly 


4-million, two legitimate theat 
practically no nightlife 
[his is not to say the Det 


won't gain its stated goal of 500,000 
spectators. That many f1 kets have 
been passed out. Actually, even though 
the AMA was miffed at Ma Louis 
Miriani for promising to jump into th 
river if 14-million persons didn’t show 
up, auto people are hoping for nearly 
that many. As one auto executive put 
it: ““What better way there to gauge 
success?” 

In order to attach som ilue to the 
show, however, those comparat few 
who didn’t get free tickets will pay 50¢ 
to enter. The 1956 show, with a strict 
ticket policy, charged 90¢. Adding to 
the show’s general interest i sit by 
Pres. Eisenhower Monday, and various 
civic and commercial entertainments 
scheduled for the same week (page 

Die 
¢ $15-Million Asset—AMA attaches a 
value of more than $15-million to this 


show, compared to $10-million in 1956, 
but the actual expenses, excluding cost 


of items that can be used again, is 
closer to $1.4-million, one auto execu- 
tive says. And most if not all of that 
will be returned through rent charged 


each exhibitor ($5 a square foot 
Stephen Kish, director of Detroit's 


Civic Center Commission and mana 
ger of Cobo Hall, says the auto show 
ind a bottlers’ convention immediately 
following it will make or break De 


troit as a convention capital. There's 
no doubt that Detroit businessmen 
enthusiastic about the hall. Herbert 
Boning, Jr., executive vice-president of 
the Detroit Convention & ‘Tourist 
Bureau, says if Cobo Hall get 
licized the way it should through th« 
auto show, the number of tourists to 
Detroit will double in the next year 
Out-of-state conventioneers are spend 
ing roughly $13-million in Detroit this 
year. Double that amount may not put 
Detroit ahead of Chicago, wher n 
ventioneers spent $210-million in the 
record year of 1955. But the Detroit 


‘TY 


Chamber of Commerce believes that 
“these nine davs (of the auto show) 
may well be the most important niné 
days in Detroit’s 257 years END 
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THOR 
MACE 
TITAN 
HAWK 
ATLAS 
SNARK 
NIKE B 
BOMARC 
NIKE ZEUS 
SPARROW | 
SPARROW I! 
SPARROW Ill 
NIKE HERCULES 
SIDEWINDER 
REGULUS I! 
VANGUARD 
REDSTONE 
JUPITER C 
PERSHING 
BULL PUP 
MERCURY 
POLARIS 
CORVUS 
FALCON 


“i Designs Assembly Savings lato 
Critical Minioture/Instrument Ball Bearings / 


Helping customers simplify instrument assembly is a 
specialty of the N/D engineering group. How? Through 
creative Miniature/Instrument ball bearing application 
and design. Often, a new ball bearing design will pro- 
duce assembly savings in excess of its additional costs. 
Integral ball bearings, too, very often cut down difficult 
and costly hand assembly of shaft and parts. 


A timely example of N/D customer assembly savings 
can be seen in Nike Ajax and Hercules missile ground 
support. Here, specia/ N/D Instrument ball bearings are 
now used in precision potentiometers. New Departure 
engineers recommended eliminating two single row 
instrument bearings, mounted in duplex and requiring 
precision spacer and separate guide roller. They 


MINIATURE £& I 


ré 


replaced this assembly with a special N/D double row 
high precision instrument ball bearing with integral 
outer race guide roller . . . and shaft mounted with a 
nut. This one recommendation produced cost savings 
of over 400%! In turn, the customer was able to reduce 
the potentiometer selling price to the government. 
What's more, the New Departure Instrument Ball Bear- 
ings improved potentiometer reliability! 


You can look to minimum assembly costs and unsur- 
passed reliability. Include an N/D Miniature/Instrument 
Bearing Specialist in your early design level discussions. 
For immediate information or assistance, call or write 
Department L.S., New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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E"ormaldehyde grew up 


Old-fashioned, simple formalin was good enough for junior 
frog-collectors. But modern industry, with its two-billion- 
pound a year appetite, needs far more sophisticated forms of 
formaldehyde—many developed, all produced by Celanese. 

There is now a big family of Celanese formaldehydes, 
designed exactly to fit the requirements of special indus- 
tries. There’s stabilized formaldehyde (formalin 37%), 
paraformaldehyde (solid polymer) both flake and powder, 
Formeel solutions (formaldehyde in specified alcohols) 


and trioxane (anhydrous.) 


Celanese scientists know formaldehyde. They’ve dis- 
covered, for example, a new and better way to stabilize it, 
and conquer the troublesome problems of formaldehyde ir 
water solutions. It means shipments at cooler temperatures 


with process and economic advantages for users. 


Celanese is one of the world’s largest, most experienced 
producers of formaldehyde and other high-volume basic 
chemicals. For technical data, please write outlining your 
specific interest. Celanese Chemical Company, Dept. 568-J, 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. « 














at Celanese 


STABILIZED FORMALDEHYDE 
PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
FORMCEL SOLUTIONS 


ite Coclanese 
... only Celanese offers all four CHEMICALS 


Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America 
( lian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto ancouve 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New Yor 6 




















Stunt Box—your Big Plus 
with Teletype printers 


Built into Teletype Model 28 page printers is a control 
device called the Stunt Box. The function of this unique 
component is to provide extra control facilities for both local and 
remote operations. Thus—in addition to transmitting, receiving 
and recording messages and data—the page printer can be 
used for a variety of switching, remote control and 
selective calling tasks. 

The Stunt Box reduces costs by simplifying equipment 
needs and systems arrangements. It is the Big Plus—the 
extra value in Teletype Model 28 page printers and automatic 
send-receive sets. 


Send-Receive Page Printer Automatic Send-R 
Teletype Corporation manufactures this equipment for 


i 
the Bell System and others who require the finest in data ® 
communications equipment. 

Write for free 20-page brochure, “‘The Teletype 28 
Stunt Box,” to Teletype Corporation, Dept. 15K, 


5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois, Cc oO RP oO RATION 


suesioiary of Western Electric Company NC, 











Closed-Door Store Comes Back 


Discount houses selling only 
to paying members, popular dur- 
ing the 1930s, are reappearing 
across the nation. 


When customers cram the store 
aisles (picture), competitors sit up and 
take notice. Across the country, con- 
ventional retailers are doing just this as 
they watch a developing phenomenon: 
an old-timer, the closed-door discount 
house, which sells only to members, is 
back in business. 

The development is pretty small po- 
tatoes stacked against a nationwide re- 
tail bill of over $200-billion. Still, mer- 
chants eye it nervously. Some stores 
say these newcomers are giving them 
their toughest competition. 

National Retail Merchants Assn. felt 
enough concern to make its own survey, 
released early in August. It studied 
some 66 closed-door operators, doing a 
total annual volume of $250-million. 
The closed-door merchants’ own as- 
sociation, National Assn. of Consumer 
Organizations, in Los Angeles, reckons 
that some 16 companies, with 38 out- 
lets, do a gross volume of about $250- 
million. It expects its members will 
have 44 new stores a year from now. 

The state of California is their 
chief stronghold. But NRMA reported 
going concerns in 28 states. Most have 
opened in the last year or two. And 
they are creeping east. A new one, As- 
sociated Consumers Exchange, plans 
to open in Paterson, N. J., this fall. 
Aggressive GEM International, a hold- 
ing and operating company that issued 
its first stock offering this summer, just 
added a new store in Wichita to its 
string of six, will open a second St. 
Louis store shortly. GEM, which has 
just shifted headquarters from Denver 
to St. Louis, has plans, too, for stores 
in San Jose, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
¢ Forebears—Closed-door houses are 
no strangers to those who remember 
the lean days of the 1930s. They grew 
as resale price maintenance—“fair 
trade” —grew. Some of today’s big low- 
margin merchants started with doors 
closed to all but card-carrying members. 
As fair trade lost its grip, the closed 
doors opened. 

Just why the development should 
sprout up again is something of a puz- 
zlement. Fair trade no longer seems 
the key. Although California still is a 
fair trade stronghold, strong member- 
ship houses also flourish where fair 
trade has been crippled or thrown out. 
¢ Consumer Appeal—A partial explana- 
tion may lie in the kinship between the 
new stores and the old consumer co- 
operatives, which also bloomed in the 
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depression. There are some important 
differences, it’s true. Though at least 
one closed-door concern says its mem- 
bers own the operation, most run their 
business for profit like any other com- 
mercial concern. But some of the aura 
of the cooperative clings to the new- 
comers. Many have councils 
of local businessmen, “represent 
the consumer’s viewpoint,” as one com- 
pany puts it, rather vaguely. The suc- 
cessful operators make their customers 
feel they are on the consumer’s side. 
GEM, for example, puts much of its 
promotion money into scholarships and 
jamborees for its members. Planning 
those outlays is a function of the ad- 
visory council. 

“Membership” carries a strong ap- 
peal, thinks John W. Martin, psychol- 
ogist and consultant for Ward J. Jenssen, 
who helped Unimart set up its organi- 
zation (BW—Jul.9°60,p60). People like 
the feel of exclusivity that membership 
brings. The fact that they have paid 
to belong convinces them they are get- 
ting a bargain—one they're entitled to. 

This gets to the heart of the matter. 
Prosperity or no, says GEM, consumers 
are watching pennies in this day of high 
living costs and big families. 

e Paying Members—The basis on which 


idvisory 
who 







































all closed-door retailers build is that to 
buy you must have your card. Typically, 
this costs a consumer about $2. Some 
companies make one fee last the con- 
sumer’s lifetime; others make an an- 
nual charge. 

Typically, the closed-door store so- 
licits members from a particular group 
of workers. Government employees 
and labor unions are the two biggest 
sources of members. Often they stretch 
the definition to include labor forces 
of companies working on government 
contracts. 
¢ Concession Setup—Some of the own- 
ers keep store just as their competitors 
do. But a majority—perhaps 65%—of 
the departments work on a concession 
basis, similar to. the leased departments 
of department stores. The concessions 
may be a flat rental, or a percentage of 
gross sales. 

The merchandise pretty much runs 
the full department store gamut: hard- 
goods (including major brands), soft- 
goods, and, increasingly, food depart- 
ments. Some sell gasoline, _ life 


insurance, auto supplies. 

Since low margin is a prime tenet, 
they eschew what GEM’s Chmn. Rob- 
ert L. Wolfson calls floss and gloss. But 
they're not hole-in-the-wall shops. They 


CUSTOMERS, who have paid for the privilege of shopping there, crowd GEM’s Denver 
store. Store space in this closed-door discount house has doubled in four years. 
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LOOKING FOR 
vege apart 

“ys co 
Fok! 


THIS TRI-STATE AREA 


(Served by the Reading) 


IS IDEAL FOR 


HERE'S WHY: =| #" 


© Fast, dependable rail service 

© Outstanding state highways 

© Plenty of power, gas and water 

© industrial zoning 

© Wealth of skilled and unskilled 
laborers 

°’ Excellent supply of raw materials 

© Near Port Richmond (Largest 
privately owned Tidewater Terminal) 

For more information without cost 

or obligation, write: 


Mr. Francis X. McBrearty, Manager 
Industrial Development Dept. 

604 Reading Terminal 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FREE! informative folder, 
“Looking for the Right Plant 
Site?"" For your copy write 
to address shown above 


READING RAILROAD 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
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prefer low-rent locations, but many 
provide ample parking space and such 
amenities as air conditioning, back- 
ground music, and a generally tidy—if 
spartan—appearance. Like some open- 
door discounters, they offer service, at a 
price. Many sell on credit—the market 
generally is a good risk, operators say. 

Most of them stay away from adver- 
tising in the big media. Promotion takes 
the form of direct mail to members. 

For the company, the profit comes 
mainly from their own sales and from 
their concessions. Membership fees. usu- 
ally go into the promotion kitty. 
¢ The Savings—Closed-door merchants 
claim that the usual discount house re- 
lies heavily on loss leaders, whereas the 
closed-door companies profess a day-in- 
day-out low markup across the board. 
“Across the board, we save members 
from 15% to 20% every day of the 
year,” a GEM official declares. Plenty 
of open-door discount houses, such as 
Masters, Inc., in New York, say they 
work on this same basis, however. 

Closed door operators say, too, they 
get only top merchandise. The con- 
cerns that go the concession route con- 
tend that their licensees are usually ex- 
perienced merchants who have their 
own sources and get the brands they 
want. 
¢ The Advantages—Those who advo- 
cate the concession setup cite these 
pluses for the company: It minimizes 
the operators’ risks. The concession- 
aire owns the fixtures, the inventory, 
pays his personnel. It all adds up to low 
costs, better profits. Even more impor- 
tant, maybe, says GEM, the operator 
buys built-in management this way. 

For the concessionaire, the license 
brings a larger captive audience than 
he would pull in if he were working 
on his own. Low prices mean fast turn- 
over. Since last April, too, the National 
Assn. of Consumer Organizations has 
had a close tie-in with a separate organ- 
ization, Cooperating Marketing, Inc., 
which buys in bulk for concessionaires 
of membership companies. 

But there are strong advocates among 
closed-door companies of running your 
own show. Both Unimart and Fedco 
on the West Coast claim that the fewer 
concessions a store has, the better off 
it is. The reason lies in control. GEM’s 
answer to the problem of controlling 
concessionaires is to work on_ short 
contracts—only 30 days. And _ the 
stronger the company grows, the better 
the merchants who want to come in, 
Wolfson points out. 
¢ Homogeneous Market—Either way, 
closed-door retailers feel they have a 
valuable edge on this score: By limiting 
their customers to specified groups, they 
have a pinpointed, homogeneous mar- 
ket. “We can forget the bargain-base- 
ment crowd and the mink-coat crowd,” 


one executive savs. This means concen- 


trated buying in price ranges pretty well 
fixed by income—and akin in taste. 

Limited promotion—again pinpointed 
to its market—also cuts costs. Self-serv- 
ice, simple fixtures, payment for serv- 
ices—all help make a low-margin setup 
profitable. 
e Good Return—For the strong ones, 
at least, the profits roll in. In the pro- 
spectus put out early this year, GEM 
showed pre-tax earnings of $834,000 on 
its own revenues of just under $6-mil- 
lion last vear. Sales of its concession- 
aires have jumped—from $30-million in 
1959 to an estimated $50-million-plus 
in 1960. Fed-Mart of San Diego, one 
of the few other publicly held concerns, 
also showed big gains in consolidated 
sales—around $58-million in fiscal 1960 
(ended Aug. 31) from $40-million in 
fiscal 1959. Its earnings were about 
$740,000, up from $444,000 

Membership is growing too 
climbed from 102,700 at the end of 
last vear to over 400,000 now. Total 
membership in NACO organizations is 
edging toward 3-million consumers 

The closed-door hasn’t had 
everything its way. In softgoods, espe- 
cially, some suppliers still say a firm no 
to companies that would like to sell 
their wares—a refusal that has helped 
push private labels in some lines. In a 
few cases, newspapers have balked at 
carrying their advertising. Fair trade 
still is a headache to some, as it is to 
other low-markup operators 
¢ Room for Expansion—Looking ahead, 
most companies see plenty of room for 
growth. Getting good concessionaires 
presents no problems. They-are stand- 
ing in line at National Assn. of Con- 
sumer Organizations, that organization 
says, seeking membership stores to get 
into. Significantly, Kroger Co., one of 
the nation’s top food chains, has signed 
up for the new St. Louis GEM stor 

So far, companies have thrived on 
their own success. The proven growth 
of some of the successful ones makes the 
newcomers’ lot financing 1s 
casier to get. 
¢ Built-in Limitations—Notwithstand- 
ing, the industry recognizes some built- 
in limitations when vou deliberately re- 
strict your market to certain groups. 
In some areas, the strain already shows. 
At one time, San Diego had seven 
closed-door houses within 10 
miles; now it is down to three 
operators may have to make a 
either to open their doors to all 
or to go out of business. Or competi- 
tion may force additional frills and 
services that could cut profits 

GEM Chairman Wolfson ; noth- 
ing to worry about. ““The cost of doing 
business of regular department 
makes it impossible for them 
pete across the board with us,” he 
“We'll never flounder unless we or our 
END 
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planets? 


Already, scientists have two important new tools 
which vastly improve our ability to listen and 
transmit far into space. 


Each of these devices represents a major break- 
through in the electronic sciences. They both have 
been built by scientists at the Hughes Research 
Laboratories. 


The first —the Maser—is a hyper-sensitive detector 
—pound for pound the most sensitive ever built. 
It can pick up and amplify normally undetectable 
signals from millions of miles in space. 


Heart of the Maser (short for Microwave Ampli- 
fication by Stimulated Emission of Radiation) is 
a synthetic ruby which is cooled to a temperature 
of 425 degrees below zero. At this temperature, 
the internal “noise” which plagues other types of 
amplifiers is practically eliminated. 


“Sister” to the Maser is the Hughes Ruby Laser 
(short for Light Amplification by Stimulated 
Emission of Radiation). This device, a monu- 
mental achievement in electronics, produces and 
amplifies “coherent light”—energy in an incredibly 
narrow portion of the light spectrum. It has a great 
variety of scientific uses. 


In space communications it will make possible— 
for the first time—the focusing of light into high- 
intensity beams. These beams provide “channels” 
which can project messages for millions of miles. 


Thus, man stands on a new threshold to the uni- 
verse —equipped to both send and pick up mes- 
sages from our own Astronauts or from intelligent 
life that may exist on distant planets. 





Electronics is our business. Hughes is today one of 
the free world’s most important producers of elec- 
tronics. Hughes activities cover the whole spectrum 
of electronics. Hughes leadership was built on 
imagination, experience and organization. We wel- 
come your inquiry about any of our products— 
or Our services—which can improve your product 
or your profit picture. 
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SPACE PROJECTS at Hughes include advanced microwave prop- 
agation devices, such as pictured, lunar landing systems, ion 
engines, communications satellites, space vehicle guidance 
systems and many others. 


HUGHES 
Research Laboratories 
Malibu, California 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


























The man behind the wheel of this modern Fruehauf Tank-Trailer is 900,000 mile 
veteran Don Lukes, driver for Dan Dugan Oil Transport Company, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
a member of America’s safe driving fraternity, the trucking industry. 


Because the role of the trucking industry in today’s economy appears so obvious, 
many of us tend to overlook the outstanding contribution the industry has made to 
safety. Through better-engineered vehicles, through rigid driver training programs, 
and through constant and dedicated vigilance on the part of manufacturers, carriers, 
and drivers, the trucking industry serves America with an outstanding record of 
safety on the highways. 


Over the past year hundreds of carriers, such as Dan Dugan Oil Transport Com- 
pany, have continued to build outstanding safety records while carrying the nation’s 
needs safely over America’s roads. 


Motor Transport Provides SAFE TRANSPORTATION FOR THE NATION 
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American Trucking Industry, Washington 6, D. ©. 





In Marketing 


Philco’s Coin-Operated Laundry 
Climbs on Trailer to Pursue Business 


Something different in coin-operated laundries has 
made its bow to Philco distributors. 
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Philco believes its new . 
unit, in a trailer-type shell, 
will open up new, out-of- 
the-way locations to this 
business. It is designed, | 
the company says, for 


trailer camps, resort areas, 
temporary construction 
sites, and the like. 

Conventional — laundry 
centers require a sizable 
investment in equipment, 
sturdy buildings. Oper- 
ators have thus stuck 
mainly to metropolitan 
markets where there is plenty of business. Philco’s 
prefab unit retails for $18,600 for the 12-washer, 5-dryer 
model; $8,000 for the 4washer, 2-dryer unit (excluding 
on-site “plug-in” costs). ‘The Philco setup costs a third 
less than the conventional coin-operated laundry, the 
company estimates. 

lhe prefab allows the owner to get into business 
quickly. And if his choice of a site turns out badly, he 
can move to another location. To do this, though, he 
would have to remove the iron frame or floating bed 
that supports the laundry equipment. This frame has 
its own foundation, fits into it through slots in the 
trailer floor. 

Knox Corp. makes the building in sizes that conform 
te legal requirements for conveyance over the highways. 

a + w 





Foreign Service School Doffs Top Hat, 


Puts On a Salesman’s Business Suit 


The U.S. Foreign Service took on a new assignment 
last week: to make marketing experts out of its com- 
mercial officers serving overseas. 

The Foreign Service Institute, which trains diplomats, 
began a one-month lecture-seminar for 30 commercial- 
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post candidates to acquaint them with the problems and 
prospects U.S. businessmen face in selling or licensing 
the production and distribution of their products abroad. 

The course is the first step in a move to improve U.S. 
commercial representation overseas, which in turn is 
part of the government’s program to promote exports. 

In the past, when there was less official worry ovér 
the nation’s balance of international trade and payments, 
U.S. commercial officers abroad acted primarily as 
liaison men for foreign businessmen with the U.S. 
market. ‘lhe new emphasis will be on the reverse side 
of that role: acting as U.S. business agents abroad. 

That doesn’t mean going out and selling U.S. goods 
or investments, though this could come. 

But the commercial officer will be expected to know 
thoroughly the market where he is located—its pricing, 
labor, distribution, supply and demand—and to be able 
to advise U.S. businessmen. 

He must also learn more about U.S. business prac- 
tices and needs, so he can point out where and how 
they fit into specific situations overseas. 

The Commerce Dept.’s Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce mapped out the initial marketing course, with the 
help of the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration’s International Marketing In- 
stitute. 

If the course goes well, it and others like it in addi- 
tional fields will be given every four months, and 
possibly expanded into year-long studies. 


Eversharp Will Stop Using Boxing Gloves 


To Demonstrate Schick Razors on TV 


At the prompting of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Eversharp, Inc., has agreed to stop using a boxing glove 
demonstration in television ads for its Schick safety 
razor 

Eversharp and Compton Advertising, its agency, 
signed a consent order with the commission, which 
specifies they will call a halt to certain advertising. 
The commission cited as an example a TV commercial 
in which the announcer cuts a boxing glove with an 
“old style” razor, then draws a Schick razor across the 
glove without cutting it. 

The demonstration does not show any valid danger 
since it does not duplicate actual shaving conditions, 
FTC said. 


Pushing Coin-Operated Dry Cleaners 


Norge Div. of Borg-Warner Corp. has made progress 
on marketing plans for its new coin-operated dry cleaner 
(BW—Aug.27'60,p53). 

Pres. Robert H. Quayle, Jr., announced that Norge 
is building a special organization of 80 to 90 distributors. 
That’s because the market for the dry cleaner isn’t a 
consumer market, target of Norge’s other lines. 

Focal point for selling will be the professional dry 
cleaners—plus the 25,000 coin-operated laundries. The 
units will be sold only in banks of eight individual 
machines. Price: about $15,000 per bank. 
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New Loan Device Catches On 


@ it's “link financing,” spawned by tight credit and 


banks’ stiff rules for keeping part of loans on deposit. 


@ Under it, an outside lender puts up this compensat- 


ing balance, enabling bank borrower to use all of loan. 


@ Big banks give it cold shoulder, but practitioners 


say smaller banks and small businesses are rushing in. 


Last week, the treasurer of a sales 
finance company telephoned Charles 
J. Miller, a partner in the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of D. H. Blair & 
Co. “Charlie,” he said, “I need $1-mil- 
lion, but my bank wants me to keep 
$200,000 as a compensating balance, 
and I can’t afford to do it that way. 
Can vou help me?” 

The way Miller went about filling 
this request represents a new wrinkle 
in finance. It’s called “link financing,” 
and it should grow rapidly so long as 
credit stays relatively tight, and banks 
continue to enforce stiff compensating 
balance requirements that compel a 
borrower to leave a substantial percent- 
age of the loan on deposit. Most of the 
nation’s bigger banks, particularly those 
in New York, still give link financing a 
cold shoulder, but there are signs that 
this attitude may be changing. 

In the deal, Miller found a lender 
who was willing to deposit the $200,- 
000 in the sales finance company’s 
bank. The sales finance company paid 
this lender 5% for the use of its funds 
-a clear 2% over the highest interest 
rate commercial banks anywhere in the 
U.S. are permitted to pay on time de- 
posits. Miller, as the money broker, 
earned a commission from the borrower 


_for setting up the transaction. And the 


sales finance company, which was able 
to get credit that otherwise might have 
been unavailable, was prepared to pay 
the interest on the loan—plus the com- 
mission 

¢ Who Does It—Link financing, like 
other tvpes of loans, involves two prin- 
cipals: the lender and the borrower- 
with or without a broker as middleman. 

In a typical case, the lender might 
be an insurance company, a mutual 
fund, a foreign (usually Swiss) finance 
company, a pension fund, or possibly an 
individual with surplus funds to invest. 
The lender puts his cash into the bor- 
rower’s bank; in return, he gets a cer- 
tificate of deposit (C-D). 

This is the same as any other bank 
deposit, except that it is for a fixed 
term—the lender cannot get his money 
back until the certificate matures. (A 
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C-D can be sold, but this is difficult.) 
The C-D may or may not earn in- 
terest. In the Miller deal it does not, 
since the compensating balance that it is 
replacing is a demand deposit, and 
hence is interest-free. Thus the lender 
gets the safety—if not the liquidity—of 
a commercial bank deposit, plus 5%. 

The borrower, even though he has 

arranged for a balance to be deposited 
in the bank to satisfy the compensating 
balance requirements, still has to meet 
the bank’s credit requirements. In the 
event of default by the borrower, there’s 
no way for the bank to seize the lender’s 
balance to pay off the loan. 
e Advantage—The chief advantage of 
link financing is that it increases a com- 
pany’s borrowing potential, without 
additional cost. 

Assuming the bank loan is for $1- 
million, and the bank charges 5% 
interest, this means annual interest 
charges of $50,000. But if the borrower 
had to leave $200,000 on deposit and 
only had the use of $800,000, the 
$50,000 would work out to an effective 
rate of 6.25%. By acquiring the com- 
pensating balance at 5%, the borrower 
can use the entire $]-million loan. 

Even granting that the broker may 
charge as much as 1% (D. H. Blair's 
average commissions run only }%) the 
total cost of getting the $200,000 bal- 
ance is 6% or $12,000 a year. Add 
this $12,000 to the $50,000 due the 
bank, and you get $62,000 or 6.2% 
a year, which is less than the effective 
cost of the bank credit alone, when vou 
figure in the compensating balance. 
¢ Lure—The prospect of a 5% return 
on an insured commercial bank deposit 
has proved a tremendous lure for in- 
vestors. B. C. Morton & Co., a Boston 
securities firm that is one of the largest 
in link financing, and that solicits funds 
from individuals, reports a “tremendous 
inbalance” in its business. 

“We have far more money available 
than we can put to work,” says Bernard 
Carver, president. “In order to spread 
the opportunity around, we’re only tak- 
ing money in $5,000 units.” 
¢ Opposition—There’s one stumbling 


block to the development of link 
financing; that’s the opposition of many 
of the nation’s largest banks to accept- 
ing “purchased” balances through link 
financing. Almost without exception, 
New York’s big money market banks, 
which do much of the lending to big 
business won’t touch link financing, 
One Western banker calls balances 
from link financing “domestic hot 
money,” and he refuses to accept 
them. 

These bankers take the attitude that 
compensating balances are designed to 
encourage a borrower to use the bank’s 
services actively. ““We want a banking 
relationship,” says one New York 
banker, “not just a money relationship.” 
¢ Small Business Aid—This negative 
reaction from the big banks doesn’t dis- 
courage the advocates of link financing. 
They claim that over 400 small and me- 
dium-size banks across the country are 
willing to accept purchased balances, 
and that the number is growing all the 
time. Most often, they say, it’s the 
small bank that finds itself completely 
loaned up, and has to hunt for addi- 
tional funds to lend. 

Similarly, it’s small business to which 


link financing its directed. ‘““The big 
finance companies don’t need us,” says 
Murray Furer of B. Ray Robbins Co., 
Inc., securities dealers and another ac- 
tive link financing outfit. Furer adds 
that his company finds an important 


group of customers in small builders, 
who need to borrow heavily from the 
bank but can’t afford to carry big bank 
balances. 


e Variations—As_ link financing has 
spread, many variations have devel- 
oped on the basic theme of purchased 


compensating balances. In some cases, 
where a bank is already loaned up, the 
entire amount of a loan will be pur- 
chased. In such cases it’s common for 
the bank to pay interest—usually 3%—- 
on the deposit, and this is deducted 
from the service charge the borrower 
has to pay to the outside lender 

\ few banks prefer to arrange for 
purchased balances through letters of 
credit rather than through certificates 
of deposit. They do this because the 
certificate of deposit method increases 
both the bank’s loan-deposit ratio and 
its required reserves, while the letter of 
credit does neither. The letter of credit, 
of course, is simply the bank’s promise 
to pay; it is secured by an identical note 
from the borrower. Link financing 
through letters of credit is complex, and 
still relatively rare; but increasingly, it’s 
being used in setting up term loans run- 
ning up to five years. END 
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NEW ROOTSMETER: SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENT IN GAS MEASUREMENT 


A new Roots midget meter brings the concept 
of compactness—with all its advantages—to the 
field of commercial and industrial gas meter- 
ing. This accurate gas measuring instrument 
has many important engineering and design 
improvements created around the time-proved 
Roots rotary principle. The meter is just 14 
inches long, weighs only 53 pounds, and boasts 
an operating range up to 3000 cubic feet per 
hour. With the advantages of lower initial cost 
...@asy, one-man installation ...and less line 
maintenance ...this Roots 3M125 meter is re- 
placing others several times its size and weight. 


Roots-Connersville, one of the Dresser 
Industries, has created pace-setting designs 
that have made it a leader in air and gas 
handling equipment for more than a hundred 
years. Today, Roots blowers, vacuum pumps, 
and meters serve in a broad variety of 
industrial applications across the nation. 


Dresser’s twelve operating companies serve 
the gas, chemical, electronics, oil and other basic 


and growing industries throughout the world. 
These Dresser companies work individually 
and as a team— with the full support of a 
parent organization that encourages imagina- 
tion and initiative in developing better products 
and services attuned to technological progress. 


MEN OF IMAGINATION 
PLANNING TOMORROW'S PROGRESS TODAY 










py STRIES, INC. 


EQUIPMENT AND | CHEMICAL 


TECHNICAL SERVICES | "NDUSTRIAL 
GAS + Off 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING - DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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There’s a new reflection in the St. Johns River in the heart 
of busy Jacksonville. Mirrored in the rippling river and 
rising 17 gleaming stories into the sky above is the new 
general headquarters of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 


This new building in a new home town marks a significant 
step forward for the Coast Line. We believe it also stands 
as an apt symbol of the refreshing transition now at work 
throughout our industry ...one which promises unparal- 
leled expansion and modernization of rail services and 
facilities. 


Coast Line’s new home at the center of our operations 
in the growing South is tangible evidence of our faith 
in this new era of more and better services for 

our customers. 


... Serving the Southeast Coastal 6 
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TWA Loan Deal 


Howard Hughes agrees 
to put his stock in voting trust, 
clearing way for $318-million 
loan to buy jets. 


Trans World Airlines appeared to be 
back on the beam once again this week. 
Howard R. Hughes, who personally con- 
trols over 78% of 'WA’s stock, agreed 
to put his TWA shares into a voting 
trust. The trust will be controlled by 
a syndicate of lenders set up to finance 
TWA’s $318-million jet purchase pro- 
gram. 

he price, insisted on by the lenders, 
was a big one for Hughes. He not only 
will be giving up his one-man control 
over TWA and its top personnel, but 
also will put up a substantial part of 
the funds needed by TWA. 

Hughes’ decision to hand control of 
TWA over to the lenders clears the way 
for the financing program, and _ for 
TWA to take delivery of jets that it 
has on order. General Dynamics Corp., 
builder of the 20 Convair 880 planes 
Hughes is buying, has held up delivery 
pending the settlement. 
¢ Abrupt Resignation—Last summer 
the financing program had stalled when 
former Secy: of the Navy Charles S. 
Thomas abruptly resigned as TWA’s 
president. Thomas, in two years as 
president, was mainly responsible for 
putting TWA back into the black afte 
three consecutive vears of losses. Con 
fidence in Thomas’ management ability 
had plaved a big part in the lenders 
decisions to go ahead with the loan. 

But then, just two davs before the 
loan was scheduled for closing in the 
third weck of Julv, Thomas resigned 
reportedly after a sharp disagreement 
with Hughes. At that point, the lenders 
called on Hughes to hand over his 
voting control, or the deal was off 
(BW —Aug.13’60,p30). 

Hughes stalled for time. TWA’s 
board went into a fruitless round of 
hastily called special meetings, trying 
to work out a compromisc solution. 
Finally, late Thursday evening, Oct. 6, 
Hughes capitulated. 
¢ No Alternative—Apparently, ther 
was no other way out. Hughes had 
three of Wall Strect’s top investment 
banking firms in his corner—Dillon, 
Read & Co., Inc., Lazard Freres & Co.., 
and Lehman Bros. . But thev were un- 
able to come up with a_ workabk 
alternative to the plan that they them 
selves had so painstakingly worked out. 

This was the “Dillon Plan,” which 
Hughes first announced Apr. 8. As 
things stand now, the Dillon Plan should 
go into effect without substantial 
changes. Technically, the lenders could 
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Wherever 
Ph power lives.@ 


it takes specialists to keep it aliv 


“The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection an 
Insurance Company is a nation-wide organ 7 
ization of specialists in the exacting field ¢ 
inspecting and insuring power equipment! 

-Its more than 600 trained and experien 
field inspectors, its engineering staff, it 
underwriters, its special agents and claim 
people—all have but one purpose: to protec¢ 
you against loss from accident to your boil. 
ers, pressure vessels, turbines, engines, el c. , 
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IS THE SECRET OF 
Keystone Wire 


It is amazing what you can do with imagination and Keystone 

: Wire. You can bend wire, twist it, cold form it into incredibly 
complicated shapes—and under certain conditions make it flow 
like paint from the artist's tube. This is what happens when the 
terminal block stud shown here is cold headed in a double blow 
by Pioneer Screw & Nut Co., Melrose Park, Illinois. 

Although normally considered a difficult cold heading prob- 
lem, Keystone Wire flowability makes it possible. This flowability 
characteristic also makes possible the forming of many other 
intricate parts from steel wire without machining. This saving 
results in the elimination of waste, plus more efficient production. 

Perhaps one of your parts, now being made by a costlier, 
slower means, can be shaped from steel wire meeting your 
exacting requirements. Send us your blue prints and specifica- 
tions and we shall be pleased to give you our recommendations. 
No obligation. 


Keystone Stee! & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses 
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still back out. Their firm commitment 
to put up the cash expired Sept. 1, 
But the Hughes people don’t take this 
possibility very seriously. According to 
a spokesman for Hughes, it’s likely that 
virtually the same loan agreements that 
had been drawn up for the abortive loan 
closing in July will be used when the 
loan is finally closed in November. 

But there will be an important dif- 
ference. —TWA’s board and its new 
president—as yet not chosen—no longer 
will be answerable to Hughes, who has 
been in sole charge of picking and 
firing men for the position. Instead, 
both the board and the presidency will 
be controlled by the lenders, who ought 
to be able to reduce TWA’s rapid 
executive’ turnover. 

But although Hughes is handcuffed, 
he is still the key to TWA’s future. 
And he may be able to get out of his 
bind. For one thing, he will have the 
right to refinance TWA’s bank and 
insurance company borrowings any time 
he can scrape up the cash, and get his 
stock back out of hock. Otherwise, 
the voting trust will last for 10 vears, 
with lenders having option to renew. 
¢ Loan Package—In addition, Hughes 
personally and through Hughes Tool 
Co., which he owns, will put up some 
$150-million, or almost half of the 
total $318-million financing program. 
Here’s how the projected loan package 
breaks down: 

e TWA plans a public rights of- 
fering to its shareholders of $100- 
million worth of subordinated income 
debentures. As a “sweetener,” the de- 
bentures will include stock purchase 
warrants. . Hughes Tool has agreed to 
buy not only its pro rata share of over 
S$78-million worth of the debentures, 
but also enough additional to insure 
that TWA gets $100-million in the 
offering. 

e The long-term lenders, headed 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., and the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, would put up $94.8-million, at 
64%. 

e The short-term lenders headed 
by New York’s Irving Trust Co., whose 
senior vice-president, Ben-Fleming Ses- 
sel, is a TWA director, would put up 
$74-million at 6%. 

e TWA itself would furnish the 
$50-million balance out of retained 
earnings and depreciation, with Hughes 
personally guaranteeing to make up any 
shortage in this area. 

WA still has some _ important 
bridges to cross, notably the selection 
of a new president. But unless Hughes 
changes his mind, this should go fairl 
smoothly. Fred M. Glass, former di- 
rector of aviation for the Port of New 
York Authority, reportedly has the in- 
side track. “I think the lenders like 
him,” Says a source close to the TWA 
board. END 
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Century motors clean 
water flooding system 


This Century Electric 10 hp motor is driving a back 
flush pump on a Texas water flooding installation. 
This motor and others like it are specified for 
thousands of demanding oil industry applications. 
You get top performance with Century motors be- 
cause the load cycle of your equipment can be 
matched precisely by the performance character- 
istics of the motor . . . means you get power when 
and where you want it. Century motors can with- 
stand the severest elements . . . drip- splash- dust- 
and explosion-proof enclosures are available. Wind- 
ings are insulated with tough polyvinyl acetal 
insulation. These and other features add up to 
dependable motor power and lower operating costs. 
For more information contact your nearest Century 
Electric sales office or your supply store. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Liquidation of Oliver Corp. Seen Possible 
lf White Motors Exercises Tractor Option 


White Motor Co., a big manufacturer (1959 sales: 
$333-million) of trucks, moved into a new field last week 
when it announced that it was buying the farm equip- 
ment business of Oliver Corp, (BW —Oct.8'60,p42). For 
its part, Oliver Corp. (1959 sales: $114-million), set the 
stage for possible liquidation of most of the company’s 
units. The agreement is subject to stockholder approval 
on Oct. 31. 

Oliver will keep three units—tractors, hydraulic equip- 
ment, conveyors—and will operate under the name of 
Cletrac Corp. White will operate Oliver Corp.’s farm 
equipment business—which last year accounted for more 
than $90-million in sales—as a separate subsidiary, has the 
right to use the Oliver Corp. name. 

White Motor will pay Oliver 655,000 shares of its 
stock, plus a cash payment not to exceed $9-million. 
Based on the Oct. 3 price, which the companies cited, 
the White Stock is worth $27,750,000. The cash pay- 
ment is for Oliver's inventories as of Oct. 31, and Alva 
W. Phelps, Oliver Corp.’s chairman, said that if inven- 
tories decline as expected, the cash outlay would be 
around $5.25-million. Thus, the total cost will run 
between $33-million and $37-million, well below the 
$51-million book value of the assets involved. 

In addition, White Motor has a two-year option to 
purchase Oliver’s crawler tractor operations. 

Phelps says that Oliver has no present plans to liqui- 
date. It will use the cash to reduce its indebtedness, 
while holding the White stock. But if White Motor 
exercises its option and takes the tractor unit, the com- 
pany will lose the bulk of its remaining sales volume. 


SBA Enlarges Its Small Business Activities 
In Move Aimed at Attracting New Lenders 


The Small Business Administration has taken steps 
to put additional vigor into two of its loan programs: 
* In the small business investment company field, 
it has broadened the meaning of a “small business” 
eligible for SBIC investment. Formerly, small business 
concerns that have had public issues could deal with 
SBICs only if their assets were less than $5-million, their 
net income after taxes an average of less than $150,000. 
Now net can reach $250,000. 
SBA men believe the hike in the ceiling will at- 


: tract new lenders. One possibility is that underwriting 


houses may find it more inviting to set up their own 
SBICs. Many of these houses turn down requests from 
small unseasoned companies to sell stock—although they 
often have ample funds to provide capital without resort 
to a public subscription. Now they may think more 
seriously about setting up their own SBICs to provide 
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loan or equity investment, particularly since privately 
financed SBICs can grant stock options to officers, while 
publicly financed SBICs can not. 

¢ SBA also has extended its program to give special 
aid to companies displaced by federal or local gov- 
emment projects. SBA plans to give priority to loan 
applications from small business owners dislocated by 
large works projects, and to consider a 1-year moratorium 
on payments against principal. 


$3.3-Billion in Tax Exempt Financing 
Up For Voter Approval Next Month 


The nation’s voters will be asked to approve a record 
dollar amount of new state and local government financ 
ings in the November election. Over $3.3-billion in tax 
exempt proposals are already scheduled for approval, 
compared to $2.7-billion in November, 1956, and $1.3- 
billion last year. 

Generally, more state and local financings win approval 
in national elections than in local ones. For example, 
ast November only 57.8% of proposed issues won ap- 
proval; in 1956, approvals totaled about 85%. So the 
prospect is that a large majority of the financing proposals 
now on the ballot will be passed. This indicates that 
1961 will be a record year for new tax exempt offerings. 
During the first nine months of this year, state and 
municipal financings amounted to $5.8-billion, almost 
5% below the $6.1-billion offered in the 1959 period. 
But the easing of credit by the monetary authorities 
spurred a rise in offerings in the third quarter and under- 
writers feel that as long as credit remains relatively: easy, 
more new issues will come to market. 


Sottile Proves the Part is Larger 
Than the Whole—in SEC’s Opinion 


Florida financier James Sottile, Jr.—whose proposed 
public financing of Sottile, Inc. was stopped by the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission, which questioned 
values he set on his holdings—seems intent on proving 
the SEC was wrong. He had claimed his holdings were 
worth some $]4-million. This week he had received 
$17.4-million for his properties and planned to continue 
selling those he still holds. 

In the last two months, Sottile has sold off four of the 
seven banks he controlled in central and south Florida. 
The latest sale involved 8,000 shares of the Boynton 
Beach State Bank, which he had originally purchased 
at $46 a share—or $367,949. Sottile got $79.66 a share— 
or $692,738—from a group of the bank’s directors, giving 
him a profit of $325,000 before taxes. Sottile estimates 
that he has got $7.1-million for selling off all four banks, 
over double his original investment. The other three 
banks are on the block. 

In addition, Sottile has disposed of a big portion of 
his other properties—citrus groves, cattle, and acreage, 
bringing total sales up to some $17.4-million before taxes. 
Sottile, however, isn’t saying where he will put his cash. 
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Whose famous hands 


... hold the first product of 
Kobeithaw's new $4,000,000 


automatic controls plant? 


These are the hands of Mrs. America 
1961° chosen not only for her attrac- 
tiveness, but also because she is an 
expert homemaker, So it is fitting that 
to her should be presented the first 
“Flame Master’® to be produced in 
Robertshaw’s newest automatic con- 
trols plant . . . the most modern in 
the entire industry. For here, several 
thousand Robertshaw employees will 
produce appliance controls to give the 
touch of everyday magic to millions 
of homemakers. 





The newest touch of everyday magic for every 
Mrs. America is this “Flame Master” that turns 
a gas oven down to new lows and holds foods 
at perfect serving temperature for hours. It’s a 
typical product of the super-modern Robertshaw 
plant at New Stanton .. . a plant that Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike travelers see rising above its lovely 
reflection pool, some 35 miles east of Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. America Reg. by Mrs. America, Inc. 


Can you name Mrs. America of 1961? See Page !28. 





ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia ¢ Eight 
U. S. Divisions ¢ Subsidiaries or affiliates in Canada, 
Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, Mexico and Australia. 
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Special cars for the special needs of its customers comprise one out of 
every five of Chessie’s nearly 40,000 modern merchandise freight cars, 
offering time and money savings, better protection, greater capacity loads. 





UNIVAC is another example of the progressiveness of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway. First railroad to have an electronic data processing system, Chessie 





C&0’s fleet of seven modern Trainferries, as big and as fast as many 
ocean vessels, ply Lake Michigan every day of the year on regular sched- 
ules ...a key link in the fast, dependable east-west freight service route. 




















Chessie’s electronic Car Location Information Center reports fully on your 
Car as soon as it moves on the C&O Line. CLIC means fast, flexible service 
in reconsignments .. . prompt spotting of empties for quick availability 
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1 
Chessie’s own Newport News on Hampton Roads, Virginia offers outstand 
ing export-import benefits. Careful, experienced supervision and modern 
efficient equipment handle all types of merchandise or bulk cargo 
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Site-seeking industrialists are quickly attracted to the C&O territory of 
abundant natural resources, plentiful labor, progressive communities, plus | 
the fast, dependable service of a great railroad. e 
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fast, dependable shipping 
via pace-setting Chessie 


Chessie’s uncommon growth as a common carrier stems 
largely from its unmatched service to the industrial and 
commodity center of America. Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way, now in its 175th year of transportation progress, is 
truly a pace-setter ... anticipating the changing patterns of 
distribution and the movement of freight ... pioneering 
new equipment and methods that streamline and speed-up 
your shipping operation. 


ihis extra measure of service continues to help attract 
a wide variety of healthy and growing industries along The 
Chessie Route. A resourceful, service-minded C&O traffic 
man will quickly respond to your call for a convincing 
sample of C&O outstandability. 


is Chesapeake and Ohio 
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Chessie’s Piggyback service takes trucks off the highway 
and moves them faster, more economically between stra- 
tegic points. RAILVAN, the truck trailer that converts to 
a freight car, is now being pioneered by Chessie. 





Chessie’s outstandability in transportation comes from 
management-inspired philosophy of providing an extra 
measure of service... with modern equipment... in the 
hands of resourceful, conscientious people. . . offering 
fast, dependable movement of your products. 
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SH 
LDOM’S BEST GOOD-WILL BUILDER 


Honest delivery is the best good-will builder for any business, but the fueloil business has 
it solved in neater fashion than most. 

In the early days, fueloil deliverers laboriously counted hand-laden buckets of oil, 
while Mr. Customer prudently lurked in the background. In 1923, at the Cadillac 
Garage in New York, a new concept of selling gasoline and oil was unveiled. It was an 
oil meter . . . outgrowth of Neptune’s long experience in metering water. 

Today, the meter has created such a fine feeling of trust that the housewife scarcely 
even notices the truck’s comings and goings. She accepts with confidence the meter- 
printed receipts slipped into her mailbox. The oil business has thrived on this “certified 
delivery.” 

More fueloil trucks are now equipped with Neptune than any other make of meter 

. another example of Neptune’s ability to meet industry’s measurement needs . 
with accuracy. 














LIQUID METERS 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY )/ eas merers 


19 West 50th Street » New York 20, N.Y. | ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
In Canada: Neptune Meters Ltd., Toronto, Ontario | for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 
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Dehydrated Food Looks Ahead 


Big processors and the Army 
are deep in work on freeze-dry 
technique that eliminates need 
for refrigeration. Skeptics say it 
takes out taste, too. 


The day may come when a housewife 
can pluck a dehydrated steak off a super- 
market shelf, cart it home, pop it into 
hot water, then serve it—drip-dry and 
piping hot. That’s the hunch, anyway, 
of more and more food processors who 
are getting into “freeze-dry”” research. 
By removing nearly all the moisture in 
perishables, freeze-drying preserves them 
without further refrigeration. 

In their battle to commercialize 
freeze-drying, processors haven’t had it 
casy. There are still enormous problems 
in processing and packaging, and no one 
is even sure whether the consumer will 
eat the stuff. “Dehydration” just isn’t 
a glamor label crying for acceptance. 
Yet through it all, processors have re 
mained enthusiastic, and their rooting 
section gets a little louder all the time. 
Just a few years ago, only two or three 
freeze-dry systems were humming along 
in food plants. 
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Now about 12 are installed or or- 
dered, and many processors who don’t 
have units are intent on the progress 
of those who do. Equipment makers are 
hoping to sell $5-million to $7-million 
worth of freeze-drving hardware to food 
plants this year. 

e The Process—Freeze-drying isn’t at 
all complicated. First, the food item— 
say shrimp—is frozen, then heat-dried 
in a vacuum that sucks away the mois- 
ture as vapor. This way, the frozen 
moisture never gets a chance to turn to 
water. In the drying-out process, the 
shrimp gives up 75% of its weight and 
emerges from its arid environment in a 
hardened, almost brittle condition 
though retaining much of its original 
flavor and quality. As long as it’s sealed 
in an air-tight wrapper and no moisture 
gets to it, the shrimp could theoretically 
spend months or perhaps vears in a 
cupboard. (How long is something 
the food industry and military are trv- 
ing to find out.) When mealtime 
comes, the normal weight and texture 
of freeze-dried cuisine restored by 
covering or. “reconstituting” it with 
water. If the item is precooked—in the 
case of meat—you just soak it in hot 
water and serve. 


¢ Savings vs. Cost—The reduced 
weight of freeze-dried food means 
smaller costs in shipping and han- 
dling. Besides this, the processor 
doesn’t have to worry about refrigera- 
tion—the same advantage that process- 
ors hope will sway the shopper: Right 
now, many in the business feel these 
economies more than offset the lofty 
cost of freeze-dry processing. Leybold- 
Hockvakuum-Anlagen, a large German 
equipment maker, estimates that the 
average cost of freeze-drying a pound 
of raw material is now under 2¢. Sev- 
eral years ago, the tab was 8¢ to 12¢ 
per pound. In terms of actual moisture 
removed, F. J. Stokes Corp. of Phila- 
delphia, an equipment producer, claims 
its standard units will soak up a pound 
of water for 4¢ or 5¢. This includes 
the cost of installed equipment, am- 
ortized over 10 years, plus labor, power, 
and heat. 

¢ Regulation Hardware—There isn’t a 
really big variety of standard freeze-drv 
units available. About the only dif- 
ference among them is in shelf space 
or capacity of the drying chambers, and 
in their method of heating. Mainly thev 
use water or steam in coils under each 
shelf, radiant heating or high frequency 
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AT IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


New Plants and Terminals get Cement to Users 


More Efficiently and More Economically 





IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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To provide better service to cement users, Ideal 
Cement Company pioneered the development 
of plants and cement terminals located on deep 
water over fifteen years ago. As a part of this 
program, an extensive marine transportation 
system is maintained to serve the terminals 
out of Ideal’s deep-water plants. 

Today, Ideal terminals and plants on deep 
water serve the needs of users on both the West 
Coast and the Gulf Coast. By providing ce- 
ment more conveniently and efficiently, these 
terminals and plants offset the importation of 


foreign cement as well as help the economic 
growth of the West and the South. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Listed on the New York and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges 








... Armour has built a new 
$1-million research labora- 


tory and pilot plant in Bell- 


wood, Ill... 


(STORY on page 77) 


radiation or microwave. There’s even 
one method of drying without a vac- 
uum. The real job is in adjusting these 
standard units to the individual needs of 
each customer, and arriving at the right 
drving cycle. 

he standard chambers have been 
around for yeats. F. J. Stokes Corp., 
National Research Corp., and Vacu- 
dyne Corp. have been turning out 
hardware for many years. Other com- 
panies such as Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. are just surging into 
the field. Until recently, however, 
most of these systems were used mainly 
for preserving water-soluble drugs, 
blood plasma, serum—even bones. Now 
50% of Stokes’ freeze-drying equipment 
sales are to food plants, and this trend 
is growing. 
¢ Who’s Buying—The equipment is 
drying out a wide range of perishables. 
United Fruit Co., the $300-million-a- 
vear banana grower, announced last 
month it has purchased a small Texas 
company selling freeze-dried shrimp 
(BW—Sep.24'60,p60). As United 
Fruit’s first diversification into proc- 
essed foods, this could be its bridgehead 
into a broad freeze-drying business— 
not only of shrimp, but eventually of 
other perishables. 

Meat packers, as a lot, are active 
in freeze-drying. Both Armour & Co. 
and Swift & Co. are carrying on freeze- 
drv research with meats. Neither has 
ventured into the consumer market yet, 
but Armour has built a new $1-million 
research laboratory and pilot plant in 
Bellwood, Ill., with this end in mind. 
“We don’t spend that kind of money 
unless we have confidence in the 
process,” says J. M. Hoerner, vice- 
president and general manager of Ar- 
mour’s Grocery Products Div. The 
center will be working on new “con- 
venience” foods. 

One meat packer that is courting 
outdoorsmen vigorously is Wilson & 
Co., Inc. Although the bulk of Wil- 
son’s freeze-dried output is for the 
Army, the Omaha packer, for two sea- 
sons, has gone after the camper business 
with precooked, freeze-dried chicken 
and beef. These items come in small 
polyethylene bags that are sold bi 
Wilson distributors in late winter and 
early spring. “We've moved thousands 
and thousands of these,” says one Wil 
son executive. Wilson reportedly has 
two new and bigger dryers on ordet 

Most other food processors using the 
system aren't saving much. National 
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meakes LYON your 


BEST SHELVING 
INVESTMENT 


Design makes the difference! Don’t settle for 
less than the exclusive Lyon CLIP and STUD which 
many have tried to copy but none can duplicate. 
Fully protected by Government patents, Lyon CLIP 
and STUD obsoletes conventional steel shelving and 
guarantees you these extra dividends— 


* Easy, fast, low cost assembly. 


* Complete flexibility —shelves instantly adjustable 
from the front without use of nuts, bolts or tools. 


* Tremendous structural strength and rigidity. 





Another extra dividend from Lyon—oldest and leading 

steel shelving manufacturer—an experienced Lyon ; 

S E 8 P ; od There is a type of Lyon Shelving for 
Storage Engineer and Lyon Dealer as near as your every application—open, closed, bin, 
phone—ready to help you save space, time, money. counter, sliding shelf, tool, mezzanine. 
Above—a typical tool room installation. 


MAIL COUPON FOR THE 92-PAGE CATALOG 


Factories in Aurora, Ill.—York, Pa.—Los Angeles 


We evirater 


OVER 1500 ITEMS ” 
For Business, Industry and Institutions 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
1010 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


r “7 
| | 
| | 
| 
' Be I would like to see a Lyon CLIP and STUD demonstra- . 
| tion. | 
| C7) I'd like a copy of your 92-page Catalog which tells the | 
| complete shelving story and covers entire line of | 
| products. | 
| ! 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! i 


ADDRESS 


———-—_________ ZONE —___ STATE 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
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™ with steel pipe snow melting 


In Heinz plants throughout the 
world —cl iness is a prime requi- 
site. And at Pittsburgh headquarters 
it begins with the sidewalks . . . side- 
walks which are kept free of dirt- 
tracking snow, slush and ice. 

The above photograph of Heinz 
sidewalks demonstrates steel pipe 
snow melting at its best. It was 
taken after a storm dumped 12” of 
snow in 12 hours onto streets. Yet 1 
hour after the storm—walks were 
clear: 3 hours later, dry as a bug 
in a rug... and clean. 

No wonder steel pipe is first choice 
for snow melting systems. Steel pipe 
is not only efficient . . . it’s economi- 
cal, easily available, easy to work 
and join, load supporting. Impor- 
tant, too, steel pipe is compatible 
with most materials. ese same 
advantages make steel pipe first choice 
for plumbing, vent and drainage 


lines; for electrical and communica- 
tions conduit; for ice making, refrig- 
eration and fire prevention systems; 
for gas, air and water transmission; 
for structural and construction uses, 


Want to know more about snow melting? 


Send for the 32-page booklet, ‘‘Steel Pipe 
Snow Melting and Ice Removal Systems.” 





STEEL PIPE IS FIRST CHOICE 


e Low cost with durability 

e Strength unexcelied for safety 

e Formable—bends readily 

e Weldable—easily, strongly 

e Threads smoothly, cleanly 

e Sound joints, welded or coupled 
e Grades, finishes for all purposes 
e Available everywhere from stock 














Insist on SA Steel Pipe 
= 


COMMITTEE OF STEEL PIPE PRODUCERS 


150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Dairy 


items at its research center in Glenview, 


Products Corp. is treeze-drying 
Ill., but won’t discuss details. In Pitts 
burgh, H. J. Heinz Co. is said to have 
ordered a new, moderate scale drying 
unit. Processors also in the field or in 
vestigating it include such companies as 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.; Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc.; Libby, McNeill & Libby 
and Campbell Soup Co. 
e The Army’s Stake—The real leader 
in freeze-dry research, and a sponsor 
for much of this work that’s under way, 
is the Army Quartermaster Corps’ Food 
& Container Institute in Chicago. Last 
month, the Institute invited business 
and research people to a conference on 
freeze-drying and other methods for 
food preservation. Attendance, antici 
pated at 200, rocketed to 450. What 
the Quartermaster Corps is after is a 
broad line of dehydrated foods it can 
feed the GI. With this in mind, it’s 
carrying on its own research and en 
couraging processors to build up civilian 
freeze-drying capacity. Already, the In 
stitute has come up with a_ bulging 
menu of freeze-dried dishes—including 
beef hash, meat loaf, meat balls, shrimp 
creole, spaghetti with meat sauce 
Besides all the interest generated 
within the Army and the U.S. food 
industry in general, overseas processors 
are getting strongly into the act. For 
some time, Armour has cooperated with 
Britain’s Ministry of Agriculture, Food 
& Fisheries in work at an experimental 
plant in Aberdeen, Scotland. In the 
same way, Denmark’s Atlas A/S _ has 
reportedly supplied some of the 
for Armour’s new pilot plant 
An equipment maker that furnished 
one of AQC’s freeze-drvers—Va — 
Corp.—has a contract with the Cana- 
dian government to install a new fr eZ¢- 
dry unit in a private meat-packing plant, 
which will be running tests for the 
government.  Britain’s Vickers-Arm 
strong Ltd. is also active in research 
e¢ Fly in the Soup—Yet with all this 
work that’s going on, there is still a 
lingering doubt among many 
ibout the future of commercial freeze- 
drving. Even if processors get the sys 
tem down to a fine point, 
question of whether the public will 
really take to “dehydrated” food 
An even bigger question mark at this 
point is whether a perishable actually 
retains its original flavor and nutrition 
after freeze-drying. Most equipment 
makers and the more optimistic proces 
sors insist it does. Others aren’t so 
sure. One of the skeptics is Prof. I'red 
E. Deatherage, chairman of the agr 
cultural biochemistry department 
Ohio State University. After a prob 
ing, three-year study of the texture and 
flavor of freeze-dried foods, Deatherag: 
insists that the process is not yet com- 
mercially practical for a mass market. 
Rutgers University is busy on a 


units 
in Illinois 


processors 


there’s th 


t 
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Another big plus for Honeywell Electronic Data Processing Systems 


ll new Honeywell printer 
sets down copy crisp and clean-- 
at a speed of 900 lines a minute 


Printing is the final payoff in business data processing. All the electronic 
gymnastics and gyrations that go on within the complex equipment can be 
judged only by the finished product — the payroll check, the invoice, the market 
report. 


No ghosting, no smudges. Blazing fast, accurate, durable and easy to service, 
the new Honeywell high-speed printer writes a happy ending to every job. Its 
ultra-fast hammers are self-adjusting for perfect vertical and horizontal align- 
ment. You get no ghosting or smudges with this one! And that goes for each of 
the five carbons you may need. 


Double your printing speed. Fast? The new Honeywell printer dashes off 
copy at a speed of 900 lines a minute. And here’s a bonus: its extra-long printing 


cylinder accommodates forms up to 22 inches wide. This means you can print (4 
many forms two up (business checks, for example), thus doubling your effective {+ 


printing speed. 


Built for uninterrupted service. To make sure this printer will maintain a 
proper adjustment and alignment indefinitely, Honeywell has built it of age- 
cast aluminum. All the stresses and strains are removed before machining. 
Replacements are easy to make, too. No other high-speed printer has so few 
moving parts, and most of these parts can be replaced within 15 minutes. 



















GET THE FACTS. To learn more about 
this printer and the many other advanced 


features of Honeywell 800 and Honeywell 


400, just write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Datamatic Division, Wellesley Hills 81, 


Massachusetts. 
— 








HONEYWELL 400 


Honeywell 
Hi) Sletionie Dat Phocening 








[ PROFIT PROBLEMS —1 


iF you bought a business... how 


much of the price would you 











depreciate for tax purposes? Land and 
good will usually cannot be depreci- 
ated; buildings and equipment can. 
What parts of the price belong to land 
and good will, and what parts to build- 
ings and equipment? 

You might base your calculations on 
beok values or assessed values, but 
these normally do not allow for good 
will. It follows that when the tax 
authorities examine your deductions, 
they would want to know how much 
you allowed for good will, if anything. 
If you claim little or no good will, you 
may be asked to support your conten- 
tion, especially if the price you paid 
was well above the book value. 

a sound solution 

Many executives have found that the 
best answer to this problem is an 
objective appraisal of the assets. Prop- 
erly prepared, this will show how 
much of the price justifiably should be 
applied to buildings, equipment, land 


and good will. 


Invaluable counsel is available to you 
in tax matters from professional 
accountants, tax attorneys and other 
specialized consultants. These experts 
will quickly confirm the wisdom of 
securing clear cut definition and valua- 


tion of the assets of the business. 


Such a valuation should be prepared 
by an appraiser, or appraisers, capable 
of qualifying as expert witnesses for 
court testimony in the possible event 
of challenge by taxing authorities. An 
appraisal by a recognized professional 
can help eliminate controversy. A 
nation-wide organization, Marshall 
and Stevens offers a staff of experi- 
enced appraisers to help you with your 
particular valuation problems. 

The informative booklet, The Purposes 
of Appraisals, is yours for the asking. 
Write Marshall and Stevens, Dept. 49, 
6 Church Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
Other offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, Mont- 
real, Philadelphia, Phoenix, St. Louis. 
San Francisco and Vancouver, B. C. 
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similar program, studying the effect of 
high-vacuum freeze-drying on “meat 
emulsions’”—lunch meat, frankfurters, 
and the like—to determine for the Army 
what foods are best suited for this pur- 
pose. “Equipment manufacturers. still 
haven’t licked the problem of meat 
browning,” according to Prof. Robert 
Dimarco of Rutger’s Dept. of Food 
Science. During the freeze-drying, 
browning is a reaction that takes place 
between the sugar and amino acids in 
raw meat, causing the meat to fade 
slightly in color and lose some of its 
flavor. Dimarco offered this as one 
reason freeze-dried meat is usually pre- 
cooked: The browning isn’t so evident. 

This problem of declining quality was 
one reason Minute Maid Corp. aban- 
doned a freeze-dried orange juice it 
had on the market in 1946. “It just 
wasn’t as good as our frozen orange 
juice, and the processing cost was too 
high,” explains Minute Maid’s Hugh 
W. Schwarz, vice-president and ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president. 
Schwarz said the juice “fell off’ in 
flavor during prolonged storage. 

Raytheon Co. pins some of these 
faults of quality on the heating systems 
in use. Raytheon considers microwave 
drying the best heating method, but says 
the processing cost is too steep. Most 
other heating svstems, Raytheon says, 
have trouble getting to the core of the 
food. They drv the outer layer first, 
then sometimes “burn” it while drying 
the inner core. 

Packaging for these foods has become 
nother sore spot. According to W 
[aylor Bouchelle, a vice-president of 
Lord Baltimore Press, a packager of 
frozen and dried foods, the trend in 
packaged foods is toward cellophane 
windows that let the customer peer 
in. A dehydrated product isn’t that 
appealing. “Besides this,” says Bou 
chelle, “you need very durable packag- 
ing for most items, since they're com- 
paratively fragile.” If freeze-dried meat 
is handled too roughly in shipment or 
in the store display, part of it may chip 
or be crushed. This affects its uniform- 
itv, and it may not reconstitute properly 
when the moisture is restored. 
¢ Other Techniques—Besides  freeze- 
drying, a few processors—including 
Armour—are_ testing another similar 
technique, dehydro-freezing. Dehydro- 
freezing merely removes part of the 
moisture of the food item, which means 
it still has to be kept frozen. The ad- 
vantage over conventionally processed 
foods is a saving in weight and space. 
Another technique coming into use 
quick-freezes_ perishables with liquid 
nitrogen, a cold gas. A freezing tem- 
perature 1s maintained in an insulated 
carton, and a perishable can be stored 
for several weeks without refrigeration. 
This method is being developed by 
Liquefreeze Co., Inc. 
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High-Riding Camera 
Hunts for Road Defects 


Che apparatus mounted on the truck 


uses aerial photographic techniques to 
facilitate highway inspection and main 


tenance scheduling. Aero Service Corp 


developed the system, which takes a 
continuous picture on 35-mm. film of 
highway surface as the truck travels 
over it. The photograph pinpoints de 
fects and provides a permanent record 
of highwav conditions. Usually, this 
inspection is done visually, with -road 
defects sketched in by the inspect 

Ihe boom-mounted camera shoots 
in area 36 ft. wide. One inch of film 
equals 36 ft. of road surfa \ specia 
projector varies the speed of the film 
so the road passes at an appa! t 


t 


f from two to 30 miles per h 


Che vstem has been test n 
Ottawa, Ill., and is now getting tria 
runs over New York State highwa' 
The company predicts that it will be 


used for inspecting — railroad 


bridge ind airport runways 


r= 


Computer Phone Talk 


4 new computer data transmission 
system from Digitronics Corp. of | 
Island, N. Y., can send and 
the basic forms of 
over regular toll telephone lines when 
hooked up to a Bell Data-Phone (BW 
-Jun.11°60,p84) It’s 
punched paper tape or cards but can b 
set up to handle magnetic tape as well 

[he company says you can send in 
formation in one form of computer out 
put from one station, receive directly in 
another form at a distant station. Th 
system transmits 150 characters per s¢ 
ond. A standard unit, which includ 
paper tape reader and punch, costs $370 
$11,000 to bur 


comput I data 


designed 


1 month to lease, 
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protected with A-L Stainless 





Reliability when fire strikes is a must for these portable 
fire extinguishers. That's why the manufacturer fabricates his product 
with quality Allegheny Stainless—gets rid of crippling corrosion. 
Besides building reliability into his product, he was able 
to increase Output, cut costs and produce a better product—lighter, 
stronger, with a longer operational life 
As it serves industry in this and other applications, 
versatile Allegheny Stainless Steel is also the logical choice 
of metals in the home. For quality Allegheny Stainless is hard, tough, 
easy to maintain, keeps its good looks for years. 
And what's the reason for Allegheny Ludlum high quality? Simply this: 
long experience and personnel combine to perform the 
skilled techniques necessary for producing high alloy steels— 
stainless, electrical, and tool—in volume. 
That’s why the metal-using industries know Allegheny Ludlum as the 
leading steel company in its field—a specialized company 
over 12,000 people strong. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. aie 





ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 





A-L products: stainless, high-temperature, electrical and tool steels: magnetic materials, and sintered carbides 














They've worked their way 
into the language... 


Harnessing the raw power of “white way into the language. “Built like 










water” with a giant dam can trans- a Mack” has become a universal 






form a wilderness into the source synonym for strength, power and 






of countless benefits. But first it long life. 











means moving millions of tons of Ask your Mack representative 
materials and equipment with the to tell you the many specific rea- 
precision and complexity of a mil- — sons why the name Mack signifies 
itary maneuver. exclusively the full measure of truck 

On such major construction proj- earning power. Learn, too, why 
ects, Mack trucks are in the fore- there are twice as many diesel- 






front of hauling activity. Macks — powered Macks on the road as the 






long ago proved their value to next nearest make... and why 






timetable-minded construction men there are more in operation than 






| , ‘ ; 
} .. . have tirelessly worked their the next two makes combined. 







In dam construction, ruggedness and size are basic Mack truck 
contributions ...as personified by this tremendous new off- 
highway model shown at right. In highway hauling, the same 
ruggedness marks modern, compact Mack truck-tractors—such as 
the new Mack cab-over-engine G models that combine minimum 
length, light weight and traditional Mack durability, or the con- 
ventional cab models. 
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Pan Am Jets cut world-wide delivery time up to 40%! 


New York to San Juan... San Francisco to 
Tokyo ... Boston to Paris... on short or 
long hauls round the world Pan Am now 
cuts delivery time 40%. Pan Am Jet 
Clippers* bring world ports as close as 
markets here at home. 


And more! Pan Am has just cut rates from 
New York to San Juan to as low as 14¢ per 
lb., cut transatlantic rates up to 45%, cut 
transpacific rates as much as 53%. Now, in 
more and more cases, it costs less to ship 
by Pan Am than the total for surface 
transportation. 


Why do more American companies ship by 
Pan Am today than by any other overseas 
airline? Because Pan Am offers more—more 
space, more Jets, more flights, more ship- 
ping points from the U. S., more service. 


Call your cargo agent, freight forwarder or 
Pan Am office. Get your product aboard 
today—abroad tomorrow! 


via the WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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City Finds 


Two-way deal in Springfield, 


Mass., relocates a golf course 
to provide more room for ex- 
panding industry to build on. 


The city of Springfield, Mass., is 
building a municipal golf course with 
$180,000 contributed “by four banks, 
three savings banks, two utilities, two 
surance Companies, two department 
stores, and the newspaper company. 

Getting more of the citizenry onto 
the links didn’t prompt these contri- 
butions. Instead, businessmen put up 
the money as part of a hard-headed 
campaign to attract new industrv. 

Like cities throughout New Eng- 
land, Springfield (pop. 173,700) for a 
number of years has been losing its in- 
dustries. When companies wanted to 
expand, there was no place to go. 
“Sometimes thev moved out to the sub 


urbs,” says Howard J. Cadwell, presi- 
dent of Western Massachusetts Elec- 
tric Co., “and sometimes they moved 
farther than the suburbs.” 

In 1958, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., one of the city’s major employ- 


crs, announced it was planning to cur- 
tail sharply its Springfield operation in 
order to centralize appliance produc- 
tion in Ohio. This aroused the com- 
munity to action 

¢ Findings—The findings of the Busi- 
ness Development Committee of the 
Citizens’ Action Commission, which 
studied the situation, hardlv startled 
anvone: Springfield needed good indus 
trial land if it was to keep its present 
industries and attract more. It had 
almost no such land except a municipal 


golf course—which happened to be 
ideal. With adjacent railroads, a pro- 
posed expressway, gas and water 
mains, and a bulk power station across 


the street, the 130-acre plot had every 


thing a manufacturer might want. 
here was a drawback, however. 


The land was not zoned for industrv: 
it belonged to the citizens of Spring 
field. ‘The course had been built as a 
memorial to the dead of World War I 
¢ First Steps—The solution to th 
problem began with the discoverv of 
additional park land in another part of 
the citv that was unsuitable for industn 
because it was far from railroads and 
highwavs, but which could be turned 
ito a golf course. The park wasn’t big 
cnough, however, unless two adjacent, 
privately owned plots were included. 
Residential developers had their eves 

and almost their hands—on this land. 
‘They already had submitted plans for 
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GOLF COURSE in Springfield, Mass., is being turned into an industrial park. In return, 


city will build a new course on land more remote from railroads and highways. 


it to the Citv Planning Board. Phone 
calls to the “right people” at City Hall 
bv the committee caught the tracts in 
the nick of time, and the group got an 
option on them. 

The next step was to sell the voters, 
and particularly the veterans groups, on 
building a new golf course and zoning 
the old one for industry. This was done 
by emphasizing the number of jobs 
that would be created. ‘The entire proj 
ect had been dubbed “Operation Pav- 
roll” partly with this in mmd. By nam- 
ing the proposed park as well as the new 
golf course “Memorial” the committee 
pointed out to veterans that they would 
get two memorials in place of only 
one. 
¢ Legal Handicaps—In Massachusetts 
it is impossible to tak« 
from the people of a cit 
of the state legislature 
on some le 
others,” 
despite some hard-cor« 
bill was submitted and 
summer of 1959.’ 

Another legislative mattet 
to be attended to with the 
patch was the broadening 
and powers of a private 


park land away 
vithout a vote 
Labor worked 
with 
eman, “and 
ypposition the 
passed in the 


gislators usiness 


Savs one committe 


that had 
same dis- 
of the scope 
nonprofit 





group called the Springfield Area De- 
velopment Corp. so that Massachusetts 
financial institutions could invest in and 
contribute to it. 
¢ Financing—Subsequent events take 
on a razzle-dazzle appearance that be- 
lies the work that went on to make 
them possible. 
acquired title to the two 
tracts adjoining the land that was to 
become the new golf course. 

lhe Business Development Commit- 
tee set up a nonprofit corporation, Me- 
morial Industrial Park, Ina, to buv the 
old golf from the city and de- 


The city 


course 


velop it for industrial purposes. “This 
group,” savs Roger L. Putnam, board 


chairman of Springfield’s Citizens’ Ac- 


tion Commission executive committee, 
“could include no industrialists, no 
realtors, nobodv where there could be 
anv conceivable conflict of interests. 
While its official name is Memorial 
Industrial Park, we privately call it 


the Caesar's Wife Corp. It has to 
be above reproach.” 

Meanwhile, Springfield Area Devel- 
opment Corp. raised over $200,000 in 
pledges from service industries—again 
no realtors or industrialists were in- 
called down $180,000 of this, 


cluded 
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Here is a factual report on 
the benefits of the Tremco 
Preventive Roof Mainte- 
nance Program for the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Steam 
Division in Lester Penna. This case 
history describes how this Westing- 
house Division adopted the Tremco 
program to: 
e spot roof trouble before 
it becomes expensive 
e provide a realistic bud- 
geted program to elimi- 
nate sudden large roof 
expenditures 





e assure lowest possible roof costs 
per square foot per year 

Write for Tremco Case History R-25 

now, and ask how a similar program 

tailor-made to your particular need 

will benefit you 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Canada) LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


TRE/MNCO 


PRODUCTS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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and lent it interest free to Memorial 
Industrial Park. MIP turned the money 
over to the city as an initial payment 
for the old golf course. The amount 
for the old course was determined by 
estimating the total cost of the new 
one. 

The city then paid the $180,000 to 
the Park Dept., which is currently 
having the course built. When it is 


readv, the old course will be released 
for sale as industrial lots. 

Individual citizens will get their 
chance to contribute later. It is esti- 


mated that they will probably match 
the $200,000 or so pledged by corpora- 
tions. 

When the industrial park has been 
completely sold, any profits will be 
turned over to the citv as added pay- 
ment for the old golf course. 


This further explains the impor- 
tance of Caesar's Wife Corp. being 
above reproach. “Frankly we didn’t 


want an authority to do this; they're 
murder,”” says Cadwell. “So we created 
MIP. It won't have a big staff, it will 
be confined to direct expenses in im- 
proving the land. We'll get audits free 
every vear, and give the city all the 
facts and figures. It will be a goldfish 
bowl all the way through.” 

¢ Only Prospects—Because the en- 
abling legislation specified that the old 
course couldn’t be touched until the 
new one is playable, estimated to be 
October, 1961, MIP doesn’t have anvy- 
thing to sell at the moment except con- 
ditional sales contracts. 

Its idea of the type of operation that 
would belong in the new industrial park 
is a branch plant having Northeastern 
distribution. Springfield is situated on 
the Connecticut River at the crossing 
of two important railroads, one running 
east and west, the other north and 
south. An interstate highway now be- 
ing built will cross the Massachusetts 
lurnpike there. 

In the vears ahead when the old golf 

icres have been sold, the Busi- 
ness Development Committee hopes to 
continue developing behind it where an 
additional 270 acres of privately owned 
vacant land is now situated. If all 400 
acres can be sold to industry, $35-mil- 
lion to $40-million a year in payrolls 
will be added to Springfield’s economy, 
Cadwell estimates. 
* Ounce of Prevention—Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about all the 
time, effort, and money that have gone 
into this project, says Putnam, is that 
while pavrolls certainly haven’t been 
rising in Springfield, it isn’t a particu- 
larly sick city. Contrasted with dozens 
of other New England towns left almost 
dead by the departure of the textile 
industry, it is in good shape. 

“We're doing all this work because 
we just don’t want to get that wav,” 
Putnam savs. END 


course 
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America’s major industries rely on Lane 
caster for design and production of glass 
components. Starting at the blueprint 
stage, Lancaster assumes responsibility 
for design, engineering and manufac- 
turing. Would this one-source service 
brighten your product’s future? Lancaster 
Glass Corporation, Lancaster 2, Ohio, 





ancaster glass 


to brighten your product’s future 
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TIME TO DECIDE 


“Shall | try to develop trucking experts 
or let Ryder do it for me?” 


Ryder full service truck leasing frees you from costly overhead worries, 
lets you concentrate your time and staff on running your own business. 
The capital you have tied up in trucks is released for more productive 
uses. And Ryder provides you with the latest Ford or other dependable 
trucks. This you would expect. But there are other important benefits. 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


e Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


e Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


e Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet “Design for Profit” to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL we. 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. R-2 
Miami, Florida 


DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System aiso operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 
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Cincinnati Comes Up With More Names 
To Raise Census Count to Over 500,000 


No city was shocked more by the 1960 Census than 
Cincinnati. With 503,998 persons in 1950, it had been 
18th of 18 cities that had more than 500,000 population. 
Last May, the Census Bureau’s preliminary estimate of 
481,398 knocked Cincinnati out of the select circle. 
Since then, it has been fighting to regain its position. 

After the city protested that its estimates had shown 
at least 500,000, the bureau raised its estimate to 487,- 
462—making the city 23rd in the U.S. (BW —Jul.2’60, 
p25). City officials were determined, however, to raise 
the figure to 500,000. Twice they sent city workers 
into densely populated neighborhoods; each time a num- 
ber of uncounted residents were found and their names 
given to the bureau. 

Last week, the city got what it wanted. After another 
recount, Census Director Robert Burgess put out a 
fourth “preliminary” count of 505,000. 

Even 24,000 “found” people don’t change the con- 
clusion drawn from the 1960 Census that such older 
cities as Cincinnati have stopped growing—or even 
started to decline—while their suburbs have boomed. 

The recount, does, however, raise Cincinnati’s ranking 
to 21st, ahead of Memphis (491,691) and Denver (489,- 
217). Now Minneapolis becomes the only city to have 
fallen below 500,000 since 1950. Four other cities—Dal- 
las, San Antonio, Seattle and San Diego—rose above it. 


Dallas West End Land Owners Revealed; 
Companies Will Redevelop Run-Down Area 


While the east end of downtown Dallas has been 
sprouting skyscrapers, run-down properties in the west 
end have been bought up by a mysterious man named 
S. P. Cimiotti and turned into parking lots. For five 
vears, people have wondered whom he represented and 
what the land eventually would be used for. 

Last week, the mystery of ownership was solved. Deeds 
recorded for 39 of his 54 tracts showed five companies 
as the real owners: Dallas, Texas Corporation, headed 
by W. T. Overton (son of Chmn. W. W. Overton Jr. 
of Texas Bank & Trust Co.), 24 tracts; W. W. Overton 
Jr. & Co., 7; Overton Real Estate Co., 1; McCright In- 
dustries, Inc., 2, and Merchants Buildings, Inc., one 
of the Murchison interests, 5. 

Cimiotti’s hospitalization for a stomach ailment led 
the companies to record the deeds in their own names. 
Until now, Cimiotti was simply listed as trustee. 

Only a little light was shed on the future of the 
8-block area. W. T. Overton said merely: that it would 
be redeveloped eventually. He emphasized, however, 
that this would be done “wholly through private enter- 
prise.” Many Dallas leaders have little sympathy for 
fedéral urban renewal aid. There has been no agitation 
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for such aid since last year when Mayor R. L. Thornton 
narrowly won his fourth term over an opponent who 
campaigned against federal funds for Dallas. 


Michigan’s Dependence on Industry 
Is the Greatest of Any State 


With 45.5% of its 1959 personal income coming 
from manufacturing, Michigan led the U.S. in its de- 
pendence on industry, according to Michigan State Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Business & Economic Research. 

The nation as a whole obtained 30.2% of its income 
from manufacturing. From Commerce Dept. data the 
bureau figured 16 states topped the national average: The 
five Great Lakes states, all New England except Ver- 
mont, the Middle-Atlantic states of Delaware, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the Southeast states of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Writing in the bureau’s Michigan Economic Record, 
economist Roger L. Bowlby found the figures somewhat 
disturbing; he was pleased by Michigan’s “high stage 
ot development,” but unhappy that it “lacks the bal 
anced growth of other industrialized states’—such as 
New York, California, and Texas. 

In brooding over the 1958 Census of Manufactures 
he found some consolation in the increasing diversifica- 
tion of Michigan’s industry. Transportation equipment 
still accounts for more than a third of the state’s value 
added by manufacture, but this is “a significant reduc- 
tion” from earlier years. 


Urban Redevelopment Project Progresses 
Despite High Unemployment in Erie, Pa. 


Ever since General Electric Co. moved its refrigerator 
manufacturing from Erie, Pa., to Louisville in 1955, Erie 
County hasn’t been able to shake its high unemployment 
load. Although most GE workers have found new jobs. 
unemployment still runs over 8%. 

Despite this, businesses have not hesitated to obtain 
space in the Peach-Sassafras urban redevelopment area 
just south of downtown Eric. 

Within the past year, two wholesale-retail and produce 
outlets and a Firestone store opened there. A motor 
hotel and restaurant are going up. This month Edward 
J. DeBartolo of Youngstown is starting to build a 15- 
acre shopping mall that will include J. C. Penney and 
Kroger among its tenants. And there are several other 
prospects for the remainder of the once-blighted 37-acre 
tract, says Chmn. K. H. Ishler of the Redevolpment 
Authority. 

It’s not hard to figure out why these companies should 
consider Erie a desirable market. A close look at the 
unemployed indicates that relatively few of them are 
breadwinners. 

At the same time, there are 75,000 persons employed 

Enough of them work in high-paying hardgoods, paper, 
and rubber plants to bring weekly earnings for all manu 
facturing industries to $97.99—well above the national 
average. 
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If you unload, move, stack and load heavy materials 
be sure to get information on the new big-capacity 
Towmotor “Monarch” Series Fork Lift Trucks. They’re 
as new... all-new... as they look! 

All eight of the new “Monarch” Series models are built 
to handle your roughest and toughest jobs .. . yet they 
are easy to handle... and feature— 


* New High-Traction “Low Profile” Styling 

¢ New Extra-Visibility Mast Design 

* New Equalized Weight Distribution 

* New “Unitized” Frame and Body Construction 
* New Up-Dated Easy-Operation Features 


They all include many more engineering “firsts” de- 
scribed in new Towmotor “Monarch” Series bulletins cov- 
ering models with 5 to 12 ton load capacities. For speci- 
fications, write Gerlinger Carrier Co., Dallas, Oregon. 
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“MONARCH 


AN ALL-NEW SERIES OF HEAVY DUTY 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS BY 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 
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EDUCATION 


WEEKEND annual meeting of University of Mlinois Foundation brings its alumni mem- 
bers back to old fraternity house; Norman Brunkow, Chicago engineer, tosses football. 
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MUSEUM to house University of Illinois’ 
gift Rembrandts and Holbeins was latest 


AlumniArm | 


[he 103 members who 1 th 
University of Illinois Foun 
nual meeting at Urbana-Cha 
year spent a rewarding back-to-t 
school fall football weeken: vith iit 
ference 

Chev not only turned a ju 
ni eve on the performance of 1 
ball coach Pete Elliott t 
learned that this vear total gift 
Foundation doubled to $64 

Chev also got their first | 
new $580,000 Krannert Mu 
with Foundation funds to | 
university's art collection—an 
for which the universitv itself 
supported institution, could 
never have wangled funds f1 
tical-minded legislature 

Che imposing new museum, object of 
a four-year fund-raising program 
the high point in the weekend It 
marked another stride in the n 
tinuing efforts of Illinois, a_ state 
university limited to  state-approved 
projects, to keep pace with ll-en 
dowed Eastern private schools with th 


aid of the Foundation—a nonprofit 
poration that not only raises fund 
many another 

can borrow, act 


ilumni group d ut 


is financial agent 


administer a patent program 


1. State vs. Private Schools 


One of the big problems of runn 
a land-grant state university 
corporate heads, as well as th 
always think you have a lot of 
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alumni Foundation project—state legislators RARE BOOK collections Foundation helped buy—one is in economics—are examined 
balk at giving state funds for such “fringes.” by Foundation Pres. Amos H. Watts (left), Dean R. B. Downs of library administration. 


Gives State School Bigger Reach 


Chis is not true, savs James C. Colvin, 
executive director of the Foundation. 

It's true that a state university gets 
public money, but it’s a creature of the 
state legislature and can only do things 
that body approves and appropriates 
money for. If a desirable property next 
door becomes suddenly available, the 
university can’t even take an option on 
it, because no funds have been appro- 
priated. A foundation can step into such 
a breach. 

During the past few years, the Illinois 
l’oundation has scratched hard to back 
such varied projects as buving rare books 
ind band uniforms, underwriting re- 
search in psychiatric and psychosomatic 
disorders of children, sending the glee 
club abroad, and building the museum 
and a faculty center. ‘The museum was 
named for Chmn. Herman C. Krannert 
of Inland Container Corp., who con- 
tributed $362,000 in the Foundation’s 
drive 

State funds might have been made 
available for some of these things, Col- 
vin savs, but the Foundation insures 
fast action 
¢ Bread and Cake—“The difference be- 
tween us and some of the big, private 
Eastern schools is that we're supposed 
to spend state money for bread and 
butter, not ice cream and cake,” says 
Colvin 

When the men’s glee club was in- 
vited to the Brussels World’s Fair, the 
foundation encouraged appearances to 
raise money, and made up a $7,000 COFFEE hour unites Chmn. R. S. Blazer, Ashland Oil & Refining (left); former Chmn. 
balance itself. This was something for W. J. Wardall, Best Foods; Pres. Watts; ex-Pres. E. A. Williford, Link Aviation. 
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WHAT'S THE TRUE COST 
OF YOUR TRUCK OPERATION? 


oo 


NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 


LEASE HERTZ 





Company-owned trucks cost money —in maintenance, 
in spare parts and equipment, accounting, clerical help 
.. . and executive time. But Hertz Truck Lease 
Service reduces all this expense to the writing of one 
budgetable check a week! What’s more, Hertz Truck 
Lease Service releases capital for expansion, equip- 
ment, inventory —and puts your truck operation on a 
high level of efficiency you’ve probably never known 
before! 


Hertz gives you cash for your present trucks. You 


get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks of 


your choice —all bearing your company identification 
—all custom-engineered to your specifications. Or 
your present trucks can be reconditioned and leased 
back to you. Either way, you're out of the truck and 
repair business. And you’re back in your business 
full-time with new found capital that’s ready to work. 


Just one budgetable check per week includes these 
Hertz services: complete truck maintenance, garag- 
ing, washing, licensing, insurance, and emergency 
road service. Hertz will also provide needed replace- 
ment trucks—and extra trucks for peak periods. 


Hertz gives you more—much more! You benefit from 
the experience of the oldest, most respected name in 
truck leasing. You benefit too from the convenience 
and efficiency of the fully-staffed, fully-equipped 
Hertz local truck stations throughout the U. S. 
and Canada. Call your Hertz Truck Lease Office for 
details. Or write for booklet - 
‘‘How To Get Out Of The 
Truck Business” —to: Hertz 
Truck LEASE, 660 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y., 
Dept. A1015. 


HERTZ 


TRUCK LEASE 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS 
TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, 


DAY OR WEEK 
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ANNOUNCING THE HAMILTON LINE 
OF CUT-SIZE PAPERS (cut to the right size and press ready) 


Now you can standard- 
ize on one broad line for 
all duplicating - machine 
uses. You can depend on 
consistent top quality in 
new, colorful moisture- 
proof packages . . . and 
there’s no price increase! 






13 mill-brand papers . . . business, offset, 
vellum, and text and cover...226 items...white and 

colors...many weights...practical sizes from 
82"x11" to 11”x 17’... many 3-hole punched and Mylar* reinforced 





Hamilton Business Papers Hamilton Text and Cover Papers SEE YOUR HAMILTON MERCHANT 
HAMILTON MIMEO HAMILTON KILMORY 
HAMILTON DUPLICATOR Hamilton Vellum Papers 
MONTGOMERY BOND HAMILTON STARWHITE 
MONTGOMERY MIMEO HAMILTON VELLUM OPAQUE 
MONTGOMERY DUPLICATOR HAMILTON VELLUM COVER 
Hamilton Offset Papers 
HAMILTON OFFSET Hamilton Paper Company, Miquen, Pa. 
Mills at Miquon, Pa., and Plainwell, Mich. 
TEST OFFSET “Du Pont Registered T.M Officesin New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 









IN EVERY 
MAJOR 
INDUSTRY 








Basic energy... liquids, gases 
or steam ... whatever the form, 
industry demands extremely ac- 
curate control for modern auto- 
mation technology. 


For three quarters of a century 
Fisher's policy of “a step ahead” 
of current requirements has 
been responsible for the univer- 
sal acceptance of Fisher pressure 
and liquid level controls by en- 
gineers in every field of industry. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Plonts in Canada, Argentina, England, Australia 
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which state funds could not be sought. 
Some of Illinois’ remarkable rare 
book collections—financed wholly or in 
part with Foundation funds—play 
role in attracting and keeping faculty 
and graduate students. Amos H. Watt 
Foundation president, proudly point 


out that the university’s library is larg 
est among state-owned colleges, third 
largest among U.S. universities, and 


fifth in size in the nation. 

Watts, a senior partner in the Chi 
cago law firm of Chapman & Cutle: 
describes the Foundation’s basic rol 
as providing flexibility. 


ll. The 200 


The University of Illinois Found 
tion was born at an alumni golf outing 
in 1935. Its purpose then was to bor 
row money for major university build 
ings—Illinois laws prevent the university 
trustees from creating an obligation that 
can’t be liquidated in two vears 

[ts first project, in 1936, was to float 
bonds and help pay for a $1.5-million 


medical-dental-pharmacy building on 
the professional campus in Chicago; the 
indebtedness was repaid from student 
fees and state appropriation Major 


buildings there and in Urbana-Cham 
paign have been financed by Founda 
tion borrowing and leased to the un 
versity. 


Since 1939 the Foundation has 
served the university in the triple role 
of financial agent, administrator of uni- 
versity-held patents, and fund raiser 


¢ Blue Ribbon Roster—Membership is 
limited to 200, and now stands at 199 
Over the vears, it has been raised from 


35 to 50, then 100, 150, and 200. The 
current limit probably won't be lifted 
for several vears. Not only would this 
dilute the exclusivity factor in the 
Foundation’s appeal, but there aren't 
many able to contribute substantially 
who haven’t already been asked to 
join 

Che roster reads like a page from a 
business ‘““who’s who.”’ Among those at 
the annual meeting were Pres. Leslie B 
Worthington of U.S. Steel Corp., 
Chmn. Rexford S. Blazer of Ashland 
Oil & Refining Co., Oliver J. Troster 
of ‘Troster, Singer & Co r-th 
counter securities dealers, Chmn. Ernest 
H. Volwiler of Abbott Laborato In 
ternational Co., and Chmn. G | 
Avery of Acme Steel Co 

Iwo members are not alu i—D 


David D. Henry, university pr 
ind Robert Allerton, who ga in 
tate for use for meetings an n 
tions 

¢ Money—Members pay neith 
ation fee nor dues, and are n 

to give any specific amount. Th 
tributions range from $25 to $1 


some give nothing. Of this 
$640.000 total. $50.00( me. ft 
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A welcome gift! Brownie Starflash 
Camera makes a thoughtfully impartial 


gift . . . for staff stenographers, typists, 
Contest award! Popular Brownie clerks. Takes black-and-white, color 
Starmeter Camera makes a business prize prints, color slides. Camera, less than 
worth vying for. Built-in meter shows $10.00. Outfit with camera in choice of 
lens setting needed for bright, clear snap- colors, less than $12.00. 


shots. Camera, less than $20.00. Outfit, 
less than $25.00. 





Ideal gift for movie-makers who mean 
business. Brownie 8 Movie Camera, //2.7, 
for home and business use. Records convention 
doings, trips, field work with true Brownie 
camera ease. Camera, less than $25.00. Kit, 
less than $33.00. 


Automatically yours ...a happy executive! 
Kodak Automatic 35 Camera makes 35mm photog- 
raphy easy. Electric eye sets lens automatically. 
Fast //2.8 lens makes pictures sparkle. Price, less 
than $90.00. 


usiness gifts? 


ELCOMES A NEW KODAK CAMERA 


———-——: MAIL COUPON TODAY :-—----~—"1 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 21-10 
Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N.Y. 








Pheer 
ae 


Everyone appreciates a new Kodak camera. It’s a gift 
twice given—once to your employee, business associate, o1 
customer, and once to his family to enjoy. And there’s a 
Kodak camera to suit every business taste. 


Please send me more details on Kodak cameras 
and outfits as business gifts, sales incentives, and 
employee awards. 

When you see the full Kodak line, you'll realize why so 


Name 
many business firms choose Kodak cameras and outfits as 








business gifts, premiums, sales incentives, and employee 


Company 





awards. It will pay you to include Kodak cameras in your 


promotional plans. Retail values range from less than $5 Street 





to several hundred dollars. City 





| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Zone 





Prices subject to change without notic« 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEEN ON KODAK'S “ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET” 











members or from. their ympan 
The Foundation maintains 
relations with the alumni asso 
which collects no money. The F‘ 
tion conducts an annual mail can 


among alumni for specific p 
which nets about $125,000. Th 
comes mostly in personal gift 


alumni and others, or in beq 


Since it began, gifts to the | 


tion have piled up to $3,222,259.8] 


ill. Rembrandt and Research 


Asked what thev do, memb 
likely to echo Ermest Volwiler of A 
bott Laboratories: ‘““Mvy activits 
fined largely to annual meeting 


signing a check each vear.” Act 
savs Colvin, these members d 1 
than they realize through tips on f ; 
raising and contacts with busi1 m ’ 
¢ Toothpaste—Such contract 

ciallv useful in getting licensees f 

Foundation’s patent program 
veloped with indifferent su Last 


vear fees and rovalties cam 
about half of it from dentrift 


ents that have brought in $1.5 lion 


New name for 
an old attitude Seglbtewy-saraliey amg nst 
at Allis-Chalmers tution may limit further grov 


Any university patent pros 

evitably pales before the phen nal 
success of the Wisconsin Alumni R 
search Foundation, which has retu 1 
$23-million to the University of W 
consin. Started in 1925 to develop a 
prof or’s discoverv in vnthesizing 
vitamin D, its revenue—use 
search—comes from patents, making 
vitamin concentrates for th lirv in- 
dustry, commercial lab work, an 
cessful investment program 

¢ Tomes for Scholars—Mor lept at 
+} 


*A unique form of empathy... the sensitivity any ag Borst elles aly 
to understand and react to the problems crease cuba ow 0 Wandin 


projects from parking lots t 





of Original Equipment Manufacturers. Rppeaptintely exongh, it got one of . 
its prize book collections—the 4 
volume Jacob Hollander econon l- 


lection—because the legislatur ) an- 


Why do we have this attitude? Because we give what we'd like to receive. | ther state failed to act. Both Johns 
At Allis-Chalmers ...O.E.M.pathy is a deep-rooted mental habit we never Hopkins, where Hollander h I — 
aim to change. In building component products for use in your products, me the [ niversity of Mar reeaer i 
we draw on our own experience as an OEM in many fields. We don’t have | '" colles tion, but the Maryland 

to put ourselves in your shoes . . . we’re already wearing a similar pair. This | |#tu™ J tiled to pass an appropriation 
OEM frame of mind affects our basic approach in everything we do for you for Johns Hopkins to buy it. Tlin 
... not in a superficial way . . . but from the basis of sound, well-chosen beliefs got it for $44,000 


gained as OEM’s ourselves. It shows in the products we offer as components, 2 Spreading— Che Mlinois | 
in our service, our delivery, our ability to supply “specials” and to fit our per- oe ‘ on like it r tax ee 
formance to your needs, O.E.M. pathy directs our thinking, our attitudes, our of "- s—there o pri . a t 
actions. Industrial Equipment Division, AlliseChalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. eat” Pc : ~~. oe 
Tg rapidly in the Midwest and Far W 
Cheir hardest job now, director Col 
Savs, 1S in convincing corp¢ 


PRODUCTS FOR 
their need for funds 


Big companies are giving m 





YOUR PRODUCTS 
FROM Lt 
» , ) ° 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 14 Rack : ; ousiv now to public support 
ties, he concedes, but are st 
luctant END 
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How 
many 
heads 

should 
your banker 


The FIRST 


have NATIONAL CITY BANK 
9 of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance ( orperation 





seal 


a 
SiN abet 2a 


A quick answer might be, “One, if he’ll nod ‘yes’ often enough!” Yet money is not the sole answer 
to the problems you face. With markets here and abroad bigger and more competitive, your Citi- 
banker needs many heads... highly specialized heads that understand the new complexities and 
opportunities of domestic and foreign commerce . .. that can help you adjust to today’s conditions 
and plan for tomorrow’s . .. and that can assist in solving your money-management problems. To 
put all your Citibanker’s heads to work for you, contact him at 55 Wall St., New York 15, N.Y. 





AROUND THE COUNTRY OR AROUND THE WORLD, FIRST NATIONAL CITY KNOWS 




















Mill Products - Packaging 
Building Products 
Reynolds Wrap 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, REYNOLDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC., AND THEIR U. K. AFFILIATES 
THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD., 

AND REYNOLDS T. |. ALUMINIUM LTD. OPERATE: 


Bauxite or Fiuorspar Mines in British 
Guiana, France, Ghana, Haiti, 
Jamaica, Mexico, and the 

United States 

Alumina Plants in the United 
Kingdom, and the United States 
Reduction Plants in Canada, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, and the 

United State 

Fabricating Plants in Australia, Canada, 
Colombia, Cuba, West Germany, India, 
Mexico, Philippines, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, 

and Venezuela 


Sales Offices and Sales Agents 
throughout the world 


Watch Reynolds new 
TV show “Harrigan & 
Son’"’, Fridays; also 
“All Star Golf’, 
Saturdays—ABC-TV. 





aati 
ope oe 


Happy the homemaker who gets gifts of aluminum appli- 
ances and housewares. The gleaming ribbed cover of this 
portable oven is extruded in one piece, from one of many 
Reynolds Aluminum alloys. No other metal offers alumi- 
num’s combination of workability, light weight, strength, 
true economy, and lasting, corrosion-resistant beauty. 
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Many Reynolds Aluminums work day and night to 
help transport goods—and people—more efficiently: 
by truck, by rail, by ship, by plane. In transportation, 
Reynolds Aluminums mean less dead weight, more 
payload, less fuel consumption, lower maintenance costs. 


Reynolds Aluminum foil, plus paper, plus sparkling new 
design ideas add up to Reynolds Aluminum Gift Wrap, 
with more than 60 styles in the Reynolds “‘Design for 
Giving” collection .. . each a masterpiece of color and 
texture with the distinctive gleam of aluminum. 


WHY REYNOLDS ALUMINUM? 





In the skilled hands of Reynolds, aluminum becomes a 
material of boundless versatility—many metals, offering 
a complex of physical properties and forms for a variety 
of functions—“the singular metal that is very plural 
indeed.” 


Each Reynolds Aluminum is designed to do its job 
better than any other metal. And Reynolds implements 
this advantage with invaluable customer services: Styling 
and design services, engineering and technical services, 
merchandising and sales services. 


The record sparkles with successes. 


Example: Reynolds Wrap, a product of Reynolds Metals 
Company, is America’s original household aluminum 
foil—outsells all other brands combined. 


Example: America’s first mass-produced aluminum auto- 
mobile engine block is exclusively Reynolds Aluminum. 
An important trend, with at least six 1961 models offer- 
ing aluminum engines. 


Example: More products by far are packaged in Reynolds 
Aluminum foil than in any other aluminum foil, for both 
sales appeal and protection. An example of leadership in 
packaging research and development. 


Example: More new aluminum applications for homes, 
farms, and commercial and industrial buildings have been 
developed by Reynolds than by any other company. An 
example of leadership in the development of better archi- 
tectural and building products. 


Example: The use of this versatile metal in 1,200 new 
railroad cars is a major breakthrough—exclusively 
Reynolds Aluminum. Another example of the confidence 
industry upon industry places in Reynolds. 


Why Reynolds Aluminums? Because there is a difference 
in aluminum. Your Reynolds Aluminum specialists can 
help you put this difference to work to improve your 
products and reduce your costs. Call on their help today 
by contacting your nearest Reynolds Metals office. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


6 Reynolds Aluminum: the singular metal that is very plural indeed 














Only Morton offers salt service to industry everywhere in America 
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Vic Tanny 


Pa 


Clement J. Schwingle 


Jorge Milhet 


The Colberts 


Off-Beat Services Ride a Trend 


The people in the pictures above— 
an ex-weight lifter, an appraiser, a res- 
taurateur, and a pair of musicians’ 
agents—aren’t likely to fecl they have 
much in common. Together, though, 
they represent some of the most inter- 
esting phenomena of our economic 
system: They manufacture nothing, 
which puts them in a category that’s 
responsible for well over half of the 
gross national product. ‘They are all 
small businessmen, and thus represent a 
group that’s doing better than ever de- 
spite the apparent dominance of big 
business in the U.S. They each ride 
a trend, meeting a need that is some- 
times as old as civilization, sometimes 
as new as today’s leaf on the calendar. 

Throughout the country there are 
hundreds of thousands of businessmen 
like them. None is doing anything 
basically new; but each has put some 
new twist to an old idea. They are rep- 
resentative of the service industries, an 
economic group that is swelling in size 
every year. 


|. From Muscles 


To Millions » 


Giving a new twist to an old idea 
is the basis of the fast-growing business 
that’s run by Vic Tanny, a husky, 48- 
year-old ex-weight lifter. Tanny has 
taken the smelly old gymnasium, 
decked it out with red carpets, gleam- 
ing mirrors, dazzling chrome equip- 
ment, and soft music (right). From this, 
his company is grossing about $25- 
million a year—more than double the 
business it did five years ago. 

[t was 25 years ago that Tanny, then 
just graduated from college, opened his 
frst gymnasium, in Rochester, N. Y. 
It was of the old style, and nothing 
came of it. Just before World War II, 
he tried his luck again, in Southern 
California. Progress stalled during the 
war, but by 1955 he had 17 gymnasiums 
in Southern California; all his clients 
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were men. It’s since then that the 
big change has come, bringing carpets, 
chrome, a clientele of men and women, 
and a vastly enlarged operation. 

Vic Tanny Enterprises, Inc., a pmi- 
vate company, now runs $0 gymnasiums 
in the U.S., one in Canada, and has 
plans for one each in London and 
Paris by the beginning of next year. 
¢ Four Factors—Aside from the basic 
twist on an old idea, there are prob- 
ably four different factors that have 
lately made Tanny a millionaire: 

e The public passion for fitness 
that has grown up in the last half-dozen 
years. Because of this, it’s now much 
easier to get overweight men in their 
forties—and women, too—into a gym- 
nasium. 


Health, though, is only a part of it, 


































and Tanny believes that much more 
important is the fact that most of his 
clients are motivated less by a desire 
for muscular development than by a 
wish to look good. “If they were just 
on a health kick they'd probably be 
far less ready to pay the fees; but they'll 
pay if they think they will become 
physically attractive,” says a Tanny 
aide. 

e Tanny’s advertising approach, 
which bolsters, to his advantage, the 
public trend. He spends around $2- 
million a year on advertising—almost all 
of it on T'V—that shows not the devel- 
opment of a former 90-lb. weakling, 
but ordinary people hefting bar-bells 
with the chief purpose of taking off 
weight and looking trim. 

« A “togetherness” 


pitch that 


VIC TANNY, owner of Vic Tanny Enterprises, Inc., streamlines the gym and adds powder 


rooms to steer the craze for physical fitness into a $25-million-a-year business. 
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THIS IS A GUARD... 
INSPECTOR... 
SUPERVISOR... 
ANALYST... 
TEACHER... 





T GUARDS gates, doors, supplies. IT PUTS a scattered 

assembly operation before the eyes of one supervisor. 
IT OBSERVES molten metals and noxious chemicals. IT INSPECTS 
small parts. IT READS distant gauges. IT TRANSMITS blueprints. 
IT TESTS dangerous products. IT WATCHES for fires. IT COM- 
PARES signatures on checks. IT BRINGS actual sales or production 
situations before whole classes of trainees. IT IS THE NEW ARGUS 
DIRECT-WIRE TV CAMERA. It transmits a clear, vivid picture 
with ordinary room light . . . and its NEW ELECTRIC EYE auto- 
matically keeps the picture bright and clear even when the light 
changes. It telecasts up to 1000 feet through standard co-axial cable. 
Its dual-purpose monitors also receive regular TV programs. It will 
produce the same picture on several receivers at once. As many as four 
cameras may be channeled to a single receiver. It costs $630 with the 
standard l-inch, f/1.9 lens (about % the cost of similar cameras). 
Argus telephoto and wide-angle lenses are available at modest cost. 
Other models start at $595. 


p-——-—WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET-_— —, 














| Argus Audio-Visual Systems | 

| a rg ua ay Dept. CC | 

| . Ann Arbor, Michigan | 

| Please send your booklet on new uses for direct-wire | 

| IV in business and industry. | 

] name | 

argqus r= | 
g! | | 
GENERAL TELEPHONE * ELECTRONICS | _Avoness cour 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Subsidiary | city ZONE STATE | 
of Sylvania Electric Products Inc Da a se ee ee ee ee of 
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brings women as well as men to the 
gymnasiums. ‘The cleaning up of the 
old-style gym was the vital first step in 
getting this pitch over. On the averagi 
50% of the Tanny gyms clients ar 
women But “togetherness” is car 
fully controlled: The sexes are strict] 
segregated in the gyms, lest the small 
hint of scandal sour the operation 


e A do-it-yourself approach that 


probably pleases the customers and 
undoubtedly benefits Tannvy great] 
All the equipment in the gym is d 
signed to be manipulated by the cu 
tomer who’s using it; there’s no necd 
for a large number of instruct 

supervisors Thus Tannv keeps 


head low 

In the past, at least, operations 
this have been notorioush } 
and subject to sudden failure But 
l'anny believes he has learned and ap 
plied lessons from the failure of some ot 
those others. One of them is his 
it-yourself approach; another 
sistance to franchising itsiders wh 
gVvINs The first ke 


want to open 
overhead low; the second ps cont 
over quality 

¢ The Contract—Ther tinct 

tern to the behavior of most of 

peaple to whom he lls meml h 
Thev sign up, come to the g de 


edly for three or four month du 


memberships—whic 
seven veal his costs $243. The pri 
of shorter-term membership 
justed to promote sales of tl n 
contract; a vears members] 
$220, six-months’ costs $18¢ 

His clients’ decreasing enthu 
gives Tannv another advantag The 
fact that the average customer comes 
the gym regularly for onlv four or fi 
months permits Tanny, in effect, t 
his capacity twice a vear, without h 
ing his gyms split at th th 
overcrowding 

Earlier this vear Tanny signed a cod 
of fair practices with New York Stat 
Attv.-Gen. Louis Lefkowitz. Th 1] 
Lefkowitz, “followed the filing of com 


plaints against Vic Tanny gymnasium 
ind among the provisions of th 


code was an igreement that he will n 
sell memberships that pury 

longer than seven veat 

¢ Hunt for Capital—Tanny has set 
ind directs all but three of his 81 gym 
he three he doesn’t run directh 
eperated under franchise, but he has n 
plans for extending the franchis« 

tem. He rarely owns the building in 
which the gym is housed; space for al 
most all of them is rented so he can keep 
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: banks 
that know 


New York 
State 


if all the cars and Seueks now being financed through Marine 
Midland banks were placed bumper to bumper, the line would 
reach more than 300 miles! Such loans require an intimate 
knowledge of values and people. Marine Midland banks! 174 
offices know the communities they serve and the people in 
them. Can the banks with this knowledge work for you? 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Ln ast Com _ of New York— New York City + Genesee Valley Union Trust ¢ York Trust Com _* Watertewn + Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown — 
Jamestown + anufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy + Marine Midland 


* Marine Midland Trust Company of Southern New York— Bing- 
Trust Company of Rockland County—N yack 


' ter 
— n= -Elmira « Marine Midiand Trust Company of Central New York— Syracuse + 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Bujfalo + The Marine -y.— mr Marine Midland Trust Company of the Mohawk hay om Utica + The Northern New 
a 


NEW YORK STATE'S FIRST FAMILY OF HOME-TOWN BANKS-—10 BANKS WITH 174 OFFICES SERVING 98 COMMUNITIES. 
Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate — 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 


Type or Write on 


Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc 
Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 


Over 500,000 in Use 
Full price $4950 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. 8-200 
FREE Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 





Perfect Holiday Gift 
“WINGAMATIC 
A, fL. fr 





MOST BEAUTIFUL pen ever 


offered. Gleaming all metal j i j 
14-Karat Electro gold plated 

Exquisitely styled and 

perfectly balanced. A 

precision writing instrument 


with Finebal! Point. The 5 
clip automatically retracts O 
the point so it never 5 
soils the clothes w 
Give this pen with your Ss 


Advertising Message or 
as 2 DeLuxe Gift Item 


VVERT 


for your discriminating “ =~ at 
customers #907 j _ = 
‘ colored 
All Metal 14K Electro j plastic 
Id PI | barrel, 
Gold Plated, $1.00 ea gleaming 
chrome 


Call or write to , cap, 
your Advertising Specialty ous 
representative. (See your 59¢ «3 
Classified Directory) 
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his capital free for equipping and cx 
panding his fast-growing operation. 
Lately he has been on the hunt for 
more capital. To this end he has been 
seeking a merger with Guild Films, Inc., 
the effect of which would be to makc 
l'anny’s operation a public company 
He has been waiting for Securities & 
Exchange Commission approval of this 
since May—and as of this week was still 
waiting. 
¢ Corporate Image—In his new status 


of corporate millionaire, Tanny remains 
a solid block of a man with a dedica 
tion to physical fitness that probably 
surpasses that of any of his customers 
He has a complete gymnasium at his 
home in Beverly Hills, and in his office 
there, too. But he maintains a strict rul 
for appearances befor¢ amera: Hi 
wears a sober businessman’s suit and 


crisp white shirt, for hi ireful 
publicly maintain the new image tl 
he has created. 





CLEMENT J. SCHWINGLE is president of American Appraisal Co., which grosses 


between $6-million and $8-million by appraising anything from a corporation to a cow. 


Il. Profits From Property Appraisal 


Money and its management have cer- 
tainly led to the existence of more serv- 
ice businesses than any other single 
need of mankind—except, perhaps, food 
Thousands of banks are readv to look 
after your money for you; thousands of 
brokers are ready to tell vou how to 
make more money; thousands of ac- 
countants are ready to tell vou how to 
keep your money rather than give it to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

But not many people are in the busi- 
ness of telling vou just how much 
vou actually have. This, how- 
ever, is the essence of the operation run 
by Clement J. Schwingle, president of 
\merican Appraisal Co. of Milwaukec 

Schwingle and 170 other members of 
\merican Appraisal’s staff spend their 
time setting a money value on almost 
invthing. The property they value 
ranges from office buildings to herds 
of cattle, machine tools to entire 
corporations, yachts to plots of land. 
Other companies are in various parts 
of this business, but American Appraisal 
says: “No other single company can 
compete with us on all fronts.” 
¢ Ancestry—Obviously, American Ap- 
praisal is no johnny-come-lately in this 
business. It was, in fact, founded in 


money 


1896, the 
tion contr 
These tw 
hotel 


witnessed, onc 


brainchild 

ictor and a irt report 

were talking in a Milwau 

room of a court case thev had 

in which ompan 

crippled because it could not pr 

cxtent of the loss it suffer 
\ppraising property ft nsu 

the company it tart 

up the steadiest part of 

toda But American Appt 

its work so far now that it 


gave 
makes 
ness 
h iS spre id 
performs appraisals of 
for almost anv imaginabic ison 

¢ Where Age Counts—Ag: 

urse in other businesses, but in appt 
ing if Is a positive 


~ boon The long 
record of 


voul iccurate apprais 


greater is the faith in 
present decisions; it’s the elder of tl 
tribe who usually sets the values 

And so for all its age, American Ap 
praisal is no stolid old company. On 
guide to its 
terms of the 
ippraises: Five 
some $10-billion worth: this vear it 
put values on about $15-billion worth 

The company’s own gros 


customer 


srowth 


recent 
value of the properti 


vears ag t appraised 


is between 


$6-million and $8-million. Precisel: 
how much and exactly what it earns out 
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BEST-KNOWN TRADEMARK 
IN DAMAGE-FREE SHIPPING 


There's no substitute for Evans DF* Loader—the dev 
that locks in lading, eliminating damage and dunnage 
Its popularity is proven by the fact that DF-equipped 
cars are now owned by sixty-two carriers. And only 
Evans has a nationwide network of offices staffed with 
loading engineers to help shippers take full advantage of DF LOADER 
damage-free shipping the DF way. It will pay you to 
‘cify DF next time you ship by rail! y ta 
*DF is a registered trademark of the Evans Products Company ... EVANS 
only Evans makes the DF Loader . $s y 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 








VALUED FOR 








TM Alloy Slings have a reputation 


for dependability . . . brute strength 
and low overall costs. Factory-made. 
Certificate of Test furnished. Bulle- 
tin 14A contains all data. Cal! your 
distributor, steel! warehouse, hard- 
ware wholesaler or write — 

S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO.., Inc 


Plants: Hammond, Indiana 
3505 Smal'man St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prompt repairs on alloy 
n both plant 







aylor 
ade 


CHAIN “: 
1873 
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of this are not known because owner- 
ship of American Appraisal is kept en- 
tirely within the company itself. The 
top men in the company own its stock 
by virtue of their positions. When they 
retire, they must turn in their stock and 
it is redistributed to the men who suc- 
ceed them. 

¢ Steady Customers—At any one time 
these days, American Appraisal has 
around 3,500 contracts to work on. 
Some 2,300 of these contracts are on a 
continuous basis; appraisers are out in 
the field keeping a running check on a 
client’s property chiefly so he can keep 
his insurance up to date. These clients 
run to considerable size. Among the 
largest are Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Armour 
& Co., General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Textron Inc., and North American 
Aviation, Inc. Giants like these will 
often use some of American Appraisal’ s 
other services; they will, for example, 
call in the appraisers when they plan to 
buy land for expansion. 

Today, the interstate highway pro- 
gram brings American Appraisal its 
bread-and-butter business, says Sch- 
wingle. It’s constantly appraising right- 
of-way for nine state highway depart- 
ments. And it has worked the other 
side of the fence—appraising for prop 
erty owners whose land is about to be 
taken for highway right-of-way, in half 
the states of the union. 

A steady flow of business comes in 
from the owners of privately held com- 
panies, some of them seeking appraisals 
of the value of their stock so thev can 
tell what bid to accept when the com 
pany is on the block, and others seeking 
the same evaluations for negotiations 
with the inheritance tax collectors 
American Appraisal works the other side 
of the fence in this business, too. mak- 
ing appraisals for the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Treasury Dept. 
¢ Staff of Experts—Most of its 170 ap 
praisers are engineers of one kind or an 
other. Schwingle savs: “That’s because 
\ppraisers need a grasp of basic physics 
ind chemistry.” But to help them in 
their work the company has a huge 
library full of machinery and equipment 
prices and material and labor costs, with 
data dating back to the beginning of 
the century. This vast reference file, 
savs Schwingle, is worth at least $1- 
million. 

But not even this can guide Ameri 
can Appraisal in some of the work it’s 
called on to do. Sometimes it must 
bring in outside experts to handle spe- 
cial contracts. It calls, for instance, on a 
“cowman” who is needed whenever 
American Appraisal has blooded stock 
to appraise, on a retired admiral who 
evaluates sailing vessels, on an orchid 
expert who once helped Florida mil- 
lionaire Arthur Vining Davis to decide 
whether to buy $l-million worth of 












"BODINE 
MOTORS 


are reliable — 





rugged— compact” 
... A. B. Dick Co. 


"We use Bodine Speed 
Reducer Motors for our 
Videograph address 

label printer that can 
produce 5,000,000 
address labels a week. 
Because it's a very 
complicated, expensive 
machine, we naturally 
wanted motors that would 
be extremely efficient 
and reliable. 
Bodine's wide 
range of types 
and sizes of 
standard motors 
permitted us 

to select the 
motors we required with 
the minimum number of 
necessary modifications. 
Your units are rugged, 
compact, and meet our 
output and space 
requirements nicely." 


-A. I. Roshkind, 


Vice Pres., 
Research & Engineering, 
A. B. Dick Co. 





The motor that powers your 
product must be dependable. 
And the extra quality in 
Bodine Motors give you utmost 
dependability .. . actually 
costs less when you figure the 
final cost. Talk to a Bodine 
Motor application engineer .. 

soon. 





Bodine Electric Co., 2520 W. Bradley Pi., Chicago 18 
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America’s modern way of d 


Men and machines of AIR EXPRESS deliver vital missile component with jet speed to Convair test site 


Priority service makes Air Express today's best way to ship 


At Convair’s big Sycamore Canyon Test Facility in California, an Atlas missile stands ready for a 
static test firing. An eleventh-hour engineering refinement brings AIR EXPRESS service into the picture. 
AIR EXPRESS is constantly called on to speed new parts. /t's all in the day’s (or night's) work for this 
skilled shipping team. Here’s what you get when you ca// AIR EXPRESS: Priority service—first on, first off 
—on all 35 scheduled U. S. airlines « Kid-glove handling every mile of the way « Door-to-door pickup 
and delivery via 13,000 trucks (many radio-dispatched for 

maximum speed) « Teletype confirmation of receipt on 


request « Service to 20,000 American communities coast to A | ee fe xP ke E SS 


coast«/t pays to think fast... think AiR EXPRESS first! 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY @ GETS THERE FIRST VIA U.S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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SHOWCASE OF 
BUSINESS KNOW-HOW 
1960 NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW 


Now for the first time you will see 
... under one roof. . . every aspect 
of business equipment, systems 
and services even including data 
processing. 

The 1960 National Business Show 
is complete, compact, carefully 
planned for innovations and es- 
sentials. It’s your chance to evalu- 
ate thousands of aids to business 
efficiency, profitability, employee 
morale and to relate the products of 
scores of exhibitors to your needs. 


You'll want to visit the ‘‘Compu- 
Center’. . . a unique, cooperative 
display of six of America's leading 
E. D. P. manufacturers .. . to see 
and appraise data processing equip- 
ment and systems from many major 
sources . all at one time. 








Check your calendar now to be 
sure you don't miss 


THE NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW 


New York Coliseum — Oct. 24-28 1-10 PM daily 


Write or phone for free invitations to 
the show and advance registration for 
the CompuCenter. 


National Business Show 
530 Fifth Avenue « New York 36 
Telephone: OXford 7-7142 
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orchids. (Davis’ decision was to buy 
For its work, American Appraisal gets 
from its clients fees that range from 
$85 to $250 a day per appraiser—the 
average daily fee is around $135 a day 
¢ Growth Service—As_ the nation 
grows—industrial plants are expanded o1 
renewed, new highways spread out, new 








utility lines are built to service new and 
growing communities—there seems no 
end to the potential for growth of a 
business that tells people how much 
thev’re worth. And increasingly Ameri 
ican Appraisal is working abroad, tell 
U.S. companies what their investments 
in foreign countries are worth 


JORGE MILHET’S home-delivered cooked meals bring a Latin American custom to 


Florida. Now grossing about $750,000 a year, Milhet is expanding his idea northward. 


lll. Caterer Discovers Family Market 


Anvthing can happen in a_ place 
where huge, plush hotels and slithering, 
10-ft. alligators exist almost side by side 
Ihe place, of course, is Miami. And 
it’s in the strange culture of Southern 
Florida that Jorge Milhet, a Cuban-born 
chef, runs a business that he expects 
will gross him $750,000 this vear 

That take is certainly not verv large, 
but it is growing rapidly and in a few 
vears Milhet mav well become one of 
Miami's junior-grade tycoons. His ef 
forts to reach that goal are based on as 
simple an idea as supplving complet« 
dinners to the citizens of Southern 
Florida, in their homes. 
¢ 1,200 Deliveries—Now this, vou 
might think, is no unusual idea. After 
all, in almost anv big city the cornet 
delicatessen is ready to send a man 
around with a meal of cold meat and 
salad, and the local Chinese restaurant 
is about equally prepared to bring a 
whole hot meal to your apartment. But 
customers who want this kind of service 
are few, and even those few want it no 
more than once everv few months 

In Miami, Milhet cooks dinners and 
them each dav to 1,200 
families. On the average, his customers 
stay with his service for at least a 
month before going back to cooking 
their own meals, and frequently the, 
return after a lapse of a few months. 
¢ Best Customers—His customers rep 


delivers 


resent just about ever mand in th 
spectrum of a city’s 


countants, politicians, businessmen of 
all kinds, plus some of ti pecial typ 
indigenous to Miam icationin 
families and deep-sea fishing-boat 
tains. But the vast majority are t 
city’s own people 

It might seem that the only explana 
tion for the fast growth of Maiulhet 
service in the last coupl ears is th 
plain laziness of those 1,200-odd hous 
wives who quit cooking their famili 


meals. That’s no doubt a part of the 
explanation—but — onh 

Milhet. His 
those families where both 
work. ‘The next best are prob 
ably vacationers. He can count, too, on 
supplying families where the wife is ill 


steadiest ustome 


husb inds and 


WIVES 


or in the hospital having a baby. Then 
there are those who come to him sim 
ply because the wife has decided to quit 
cooking for a whil 

In circumstances like the most 
people usually find other alternative 
the husband does the cooking, or th« 


whole family estaurant 
But growing number of Mian 
families reject those idea 

¢ To Take Out—Milhet went to Miami 
in 1956. Before that, he had 


goes out to 
Loe u 


peen 


cook on merchant ships and hef i 
New York Citv. He landed in Miami 


with $5,000 and opened a Cuban-Ameri 
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This is The Center of Industrial America 


When bridges like this were built 
a hundred years ago or more, great- 
great-grandfather had discovered 
the richness of living, working, 
raising a family in this peaceful 
middle-west area of farm and city. 

Today, a hop, skip and jump 
from the pleasantness of living— 


where sports, fishing, hunting and 
work are practically next door to 
each other—a man lives a good, 
balanced existence, with opportuni- 
ties to exercise all his skills. 
Makers of ships, cement and 
lathes, appliances and freight cars, 
have set up shop here. Toys and 


boilers, crayons and clay pipe, con- 
veyors and cans are loaded onto 
railroads and ships, planes and 
trucks to find their way all over the 
world. Here, life is worth living. 

And here, in The Center of In- 
dustrial America the Ohio Edison 
System can well serve you. 


It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your 


plant in this region, write C. 


A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Com- 


pany, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or J. F. Dunlevy, 
Pennsy!vania Power Co., 13 E. Washington St., New Castle, Pa. 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY «+ 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO, 











...combines services and facilities 


To assure maximum speed and minimum Running Repair costs, 
railroads are taking advantage of the Dynamic Whiting Approach. It 
goes beyond ordinary consulting services because it accepts the 
responsibility for performance. Years of unparalleled application- 
engineering are focused on specific objectives. Unique manufactur- 
ing facilities combine custom fabrication with volume-production 
economies. The finished products are designed to do a better job, 
are sturdily built to give years of trouble-free service. 


When you need a better way to handle heavy hard-to-manage 
masses, look to the Dynamic Whiting Approach. 


_for railroads one result-a complete 
All Major Equipment Requirements 
System for freight car repair. 








Equipment for the Whiting “Progressive Spot Repair System” in- 
cludes a Trackmobile (A) to progress and spot cars; RIPjacks to 
lift car bodies; and Trambeam 3 hoist jib cranes (C) for repairs in 
disassembly and assembly of trucks. From original consultation 
through installation and actual use the Dynamic Whiting Approach 
assures railroads of faster, easier freight car repairs at lower cost. 


Write for Bulletin RJ-C-101 describing new Progressive Spot Repair System 
now in use by Reading Railroad. It features photos, diagrams and ideas of 
ways to cut costs with Whiting equipment and engineering services. 


Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 
In Canada: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 350 Alexander Street, 
Welland, Ontario, Canada. 


90 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


WHITING 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES: TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS. PRESSUREGRIP; 
TRACKMOBILES, FOUNDRY RAILROAD. AND SWENSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


RAILROAD 





EQUIPMENT 
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Milhet’s operation has 
grown from a shaky restau- 
rant to a $750,000-a-year 
business in four years 

(STORY on page 103) 


can style restaurant, designed to serve 
mainly Miami’s large Cuban popula 
tion. A few months later some of his 
customers asked him to pack their din- 
ners in a dozen aluminum canteens they 
had noticed in a corner of the restaurant 
so they could take their meals and cat 
them at home. Word got around th« 
Cubans in Miami that Milhet was pr 
pared to do this for his customers and 
soon he had more than 700 daily cu 
tomers for his cooked and packaged din 
ners. He closed the restaurant and con 
centrated on the catering business; the 
restaurant hadn’t been too successful 
“This,” savs Milhet, “wasn’t com 
pletely unexpected. The idea of buying 
cooked and packaged dinners and eating 
them at home isn’t unusual in Latin 
American countries. But it seems to b 
almost unknown in the U.S 
¢ American-Stvle Dinners—But word of 
the service his Cuban customers were 
getting spread to Milhet’s American 
customers also. Thev, however, didn’t 
want tortillas and other such Cuban 
delicacies; they wanted chicken and fish 
and pork chops. He was afraid the idea 
wouldn’t go over, but gradually he built 
up a list of 100, then 200 and. 300 cus 
tomers for his American-stvle dinners 
Seven out of every 10 dinners he pri 
pares these days are American-stvle 
¢ Costs—Milhet undercuts restaurants 
1 long wav: Dinner for two, delivered 


Six nights 1 week, costs $12 a _ 
lor a fansite of six, the total bill is $27 
Each week the customers have a new 
set of menus. The only dishes that 
Milhet, and the 30 cooks he now em 
ployes, do not like to serve are steal 
ind roast beef—not because these items 
ire too expensive, he savs, but becau 

it’s too difficult to cook them to order 
However, when something goes wrong 
with an order, he is ready to cook 

steak. Getting orders properly filled 
and shipping them out of his kitchen 
on time are Milhet’s main problems 
When a slipup occurs and the enraged 
customer telephones, Milhct sets his 
cooks to preparing a round of filet 
mignons for the complainer “That 
costs money,” ‘savs Milhet, “but it 
makes the customer happ\ And that 


a vital thing for us for we depend 
much on word-of-mouth recommenda 
tions.” Milhet hires part-time workers 
and students to deliver the meals, pavs 
them $1 per delivery 

e Northward Bound—In Miami, the 
customers have been happy enough 
build Milhet’s operation from a shal 
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ASK / JANVEACIURES 


ABour NEN Yor# UY 
—— 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Manufacturers Trust Company has more offices...to help 
you do business in the city...than any other New York bank. 


Also 2207 correspondent banks throughout the United States ¢ Representative offices 


in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Rome and Tokyo, and correspondent banks in 153 countries. 





paperwork expert 





Modern Bruning Copyflex copying 
machines slash the big cost of paper- 
work: slow, costly manual transcrip- 
tion by clerical people! 

With Copyfiex, you reproduce from 
one original form or writing all the 
different documents or copies neces- 
sary to complete a business operation 
—order-invoice, purchasing-receiving, 
accounting, etc. No rewriting or re- 
typing. Ideal, too, for general copying, 
Canute gives you sharp, black-on- 
white copies for only 1¢ each for 
materials for letter size. 


CALL THE BRUNING MAN. He’s your 
backed by a company with 
over 60 years’ experience. He's located in prin« 
cipal U.S. and Canadian Cities. 





(BRUNING) 


Copytlex’ 











Charles Bruning Compony, inc., Dept. 10-d 

1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ilinois 

Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 

O Please send me information on Copyfiex 
for Business. 

C Please arrange for a bruning Man to con- 








tact me. 
Nome Title a 
CF Bt EE 
Address 
City County State 
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restaurant to a $750,000-a-vear catering 
business in less than four years. And 
now that this Latin American habit has 
caught hold in at least one city, Mil- 
het sees no reason why it shouldn't 








catch on in other places. To this end 
he has just opened a similar operation 
in Fort Lauderdale, and has plans to 
expand slowly northwards, next year 
reaching into Orlando and Jacksonville 





MR. & MRS. HENRY COLBERT head Colbert-La Berge Concert Management, Inc., and 
gross about $100,000 by bringing “longhair” music to small cities and towns of the U.S. 


IV. New Pitch In Concert Booking 


Henry Colbert, the German-born, 
shaggy-haired head of Colbert-La Berge 
Concert Management, Inc., is in the 
business of showing the world that 
Americans are not a race of Indians 
and savages. It hardly seems that any- 
thing so altruistic could be materially 
profitable. Colbert, however, has never 
had it so good. 

The reason is that in the last half- 
dozen vears there has been a considera- 
ble cultural change in the U.S., pro- 
duced partly by the growing wealth and 
leisure time of the middle class and 
partly by the rising level of education 
of these same people. One result of all 
this is that the U.S.—the land of bebop 
and rock-and-roll and other cults that 
assail the ears—is now also a $60-million- 
a-vear market for serious music. A 
sharply increasing number of people are 
spending an equally sharply increasing 
amount of money to attend svmphony 
concerts, operas, ballets 
e For the Masses—Of all the serious 
music, none is so “longhair” as that 
performed by the small chamber music 
groups—trios, quartets, sextets. Until 
the last few years this was strictly the 
preserve of a small number of truce 
cognoscenti. Only in the biggest cities 
could an audience be found for this 
type of music, and even there nobod\ 
could hope to make a decent living 


by producing this type of concert 

loday, though, Colbert and his wife, 
who together run their concert man 
agement agency, gross $100,000 a vear 
arranging performances of these long 
hair music groups, and almost all of it 
comes from bookings in the small cities 
ind towns of the U.S. Their agency 
has become the biggest in this field 
¢ Finding the Market—The Colberts 
came to the U.S. in 1935, a time when 
Hitler's rise to power drove thousands 
of people from Germany. Before and 
during World War II, they had minor 
jobs in the concert management field 
Cheir business, as it is nov 
really began in 1950 when Colbert set 
up his own agency—and grossed about 
$2,500 from it in its first vear 

“We knew, though,” says Colbert 
“that there were scores of small cham 
ber music societies in the smaller citi 
ind towns. They were made up of 
either amateur musicians or people wh 
simply got together onc 


ye + 


stituted 


1 month or 
1} | 


so to play records 


chamber music. These had grown up 


before and during the war, in man 
cases among people who had come h 

from Germany and Austria. Thev grew 
up after the war in university town 


ind in places like Oak Ridge and Lo 
Alamos.” 


Finding where these societies wet 
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You are awarded over 50 years world-wide experience... 


designs, engineers and constructs 
your new process industry plant 


@ Six Lummus organizations circle the globe 


when 





@ Over 50 years of world-wide experience on over 850 installations for the process industries 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY; 385 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. « NEWARK, N. J. *WASHINGTON, D.C. e HOUSTON « MONTREAL « PARIS « THE HAGUE « LONDON « MADRID 





How Mobil helps American 


Mobil) Correct 

















otors set production records 


American Motors Plant at Kenosha, Wisconsin, fills increased 


production demands... reduces downtime... cuts labor and material costs 


Keep ’em coming! That's the order of the day for 
Rambler Automobiles, and production stoppages 
can be disastrous. When American Motors’ far- 
sighted management anticipated production de- 
mands that would greatly exceed rated plant capac- 
ity, they promptly went about making preparations 
Mobil was called in to insure correct lubrication for 
the highly critical production machinery in the 
motor division. 

Mobil engineers, working in close cooperation 
with American Motors personnel, analyzed the 
lubrication problems posed by this record output 


An annual change of hydraulic oil was once the rule 
for this large machine, which broaches top and bot- 
tom of cylinder heads. When Mobil engineers felt 
that oil usage could be extended, they performed 
periodic analyses on samples. Tests showed that oil 
could be used three years. 


“The popular demand for Rambler Automobiles has resulted 
in sharply increased production requirements for our divi- 
sion. To keep our equipment running at capacity we have 
worked closely with Mobil Oil Company. This effort has been 


completely justified and has saved us considerable money.” 


Antler AON, 


Robert E. Anderson, Superintendent, 
Motor Division, American Motors Corp. 


. Studied other problem areas as well. They recom- 
mended correct heavy-duty products, effective pre- 
ventive maintenance procedures, techniques to re- 
duce contamination and prolong lubricant life. As 
a result, machine downtime was greatly reduced, 
production availability sharply increased, and direct 
dollar savings to American Motors were achieved. 

If you are interested in how Mobil may help you 
solve lubrication problems in your plant, call your 
nearest Mobil Representative. Or, for an inform- 
ative, illustrated brochure, write: Mobil Oil 
Company, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





This “transfer line’? machines cylinder heads. Subse- 
quent washing operations were hampered by exces- 
sive “soaping” of the cleaner. Mobil traced the 
trouble to the cutting oil then in use. . . recommended 
an equally effective, but less costly product that 
solved the problem. 


ubrication 








STEELMAKING AT JE 


Experience counts ...and Jessop has it 


There is no substitute for experience in making 
steel for the reactors of nuclear submarines like the 
Nautilus, the Skate and the Polaris-firing George 
Washington. Jessop’s activity in nucleonics dates 
back to the early days of the Manhattan Project. 

Today, Jessop’s still at it—continuing research, 
improving techniques, piling up experience in making 
sophisticated steels to harness the atom. And Jessop 
is out front in other steelmaking fields too. 

Whether you use heat- or corrosion-resistant stain- 
less steels; abrasion- or shock-resistant steels; non- 
magnetic or precision ground steels; high speed, 
cast-to-shape, clad or alloy steels, you can be sure of 
the quality—and service—you’ll get when you do 
business with Jessop. 

In quality steelmaking experience counts, and 
Jessop has it. Call a Jessop sales office in any of 23 
major cities of North America and discuss your needs 
for specialty and alloy steels. 


Jessop Steel Company 


Washington, Pennsylvania 
& : 


Plants and Service Centers: 
Washington, Pa. « ~— ape ‘les e Chicago e 
Detroit e Owensboro, e Wallaceburg, Ont. 








and exactly when they met was the 
first part of the job. Selling them was 
the second and more difficult part. 
The Colberts pinpointed 100 of the 
groups on the map of the U.S., got 
an option for a U.S. tour of the 
Amadeus Quartet (from England), and 
worked out on the map how they could 
transport the quartet around from 
noup to group. Then they bought 100 
records of an Amadeus performance 
for $1 a record) and mailed to 100 
ff the small groups a record plus a 
notice saying that the quartet would 
be on tour in the U.S. and would 
be ready to play before each chamber 
music society on the particular day 
and at the precise hour that each 
group met. 

¢ Idea Catches On—Their mailing 
brought them 35 contracts within a 
couple of weeks. From there, they 
were on their way. Each year they have 
added more performers to their calendar 
and more dates for their artists. In 
1950, they arranged tours for 15 per- 
formers; this year they're managing 66 
different soloists and groups. 

The fees that the Colberts charge 
vary widely. The minimum is $250 a 
performance, but they have got as much 
as $6,000 a performance. The price de- 
pends on the reputation of the per- 
former and on the size and wealth of 
the group that makes up the audience. 
But whatever the total bill, the Colberts 
take 20%. as their commission (except 
for opera singers, where their com- 
mission is 10%). 

From Indianapolis to New Orleans 
and from Seattle to Richmond there 
are, apparently, ever-growing audiences 
for the longhair performances that the 
Colberts present. Among their best 
centers are university towns like Char- 
lottesville, Va., and communities made 
up largely of scientists—like Los Alamos 
and Oak Ridge. There is, says Colbert, 
a positive correlation between eggheads 
and longhairs. Elsewhere in the coun- 
try, he adds, “‘we owe a great debt to 
the FM stations which program hour 
after hour of chamber music, and to 
long-playing records and the whole hi-fi 
boom.”’ 
¢ Culinary Touch—They owe much, 
too, to their cook, who keeps a card-file 
index of the preferences in food and 
wine of all the performers handled by 
the Colberts. “We like to run a busi- 
ness with the personal touch,” Colbert 
explains. “If we know what our artists 
like to eat and drink we can keep every- 
body happy.” 

Taking the personal touch to this 
extreme limits the number of perform- 
ers the Colberts can manage. But they 
prefer it this way. There’s growth 
enough for them, they say, in the fast 
expanding interest in longhair music in 
all the smaller cities and towns of 
the nation. END 
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Getting the 
most out of 
depreciation 


Adapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins of The American Appraisal Company 


Today’s tax laws and regulations 
permit you to recover more of the 
cost of a depreciable item in the 
early years of its use than you for- 
merly could. 


Adjustments in remaining lives 


Depreciation is computed on the 
estimated useful life of an asset. The 
regulations carry forward the previ- 
ously expressed philosophy about 
making periodic adjustments in the 
estimate of remaining lives. One 
provision which should not be over- 
looked states: ““The estimated re- 
maining useful life may be subject 
to modification by reason of condi- 
tions known to exist at the end of 
the taxable year and shall be rede- 
termined when necessary regardless 
of the method of computing depreci- 
ation. However, the estimated re- 
maining useful life shall be redeter- 
mined only when the change in useful 
life is significant and there is a clear 
and convincing basis for the rede- 
termination.” 

How can you tell when “signifi- 
cant’”’ adjustments may be made in 
the depreciation provision? One in- 
stance would be when modernization 
or changes in methods or products 
make existing assets obsolete sooner 
than originally assumed. Another 
would be multiple-shift operations 
which increase the wear and tear and 
shorten the life of machinery. 


Need for item control 


The adjustment of remaining lives 
will be easier to determine—and to 
support —under item control of de- 
preciation than it will be under group, 


composite or classified accounts. 
Attention can then be concentrated 
on specific items rather than on a 
conglomerate group of assets with 
varying life expectancies. 

When you keep a detailed prop- 
erty record, with true item control 
of depreciation, it is easier to verify 
the assets periodically and to review 
and adjust the remaining useful lives 
as conditions warrant. 

x* * * 


American Appraisal Service furnishes up- 
to-date, authoritative information about 
assets and the adequacy of depreciation 
provisions. Conclusions are reached only 
after careful consideration of all factual 
data. An American Appraisal report repre- 
sents more than half a century of experience 
in the field of valuation for purposes of 
taxes, property control, accounting, insur- 
ance and corporate financing. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 





Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Mil kee, Wi: ji 
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* TIROS, takes cloud pictures 
for weather forecasting 






GOVERNMENT Rocket Successes Bring 


A clearer picture of just where the have been solved. Rocket-launching _ light, which in turn limi 
U.S. stands in the race for space vehicles are beginning to operate with which development rg 
(cover) came into focus this week after reasonable reliability. Knowledge of All in all, the U.S 


the recent volley of space-satellite fir- such subjects as trajectory and firing going remarkably well, powered 
ings. angles has reached the point where fiscal year, at least, by a budget 

The space program’s start had been _ satellite payloads can be put into fairly $1.3-billion. 
delayed and the buildup slowed, but by _ predictable orbits.” Since the “second The tally to date on satellite 
now it is evident that many of the prob- generation” of U.S. rockets are not yet into orbit is 28 for the U.S. and eig 
lems that harassed the earlier shoots available, the loads must be relatively for the U.S.S.R. Of these, th 
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PIONEER for solar 
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and interplanetary _ iS 
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weer . 


ECHO for bouncing 
radio signals 


Closer Day of Industry in Space 


has- 13 still in earth orbit and two in 
solar orbit. The Russians have one in 
earth orbit and one in solar orbit. Eight 
of the U.S. satellites are still trans- 
mitting. Both Soviet satellites are dead. 
he experts believe that by next sum- 
mer it should be moving ahead at a 
good clip (page 133). 

* Enter Industry—What’s more, for 
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the first time it’s possible to see what 
the conquest of space can 
industry. Satellites will be used for 
worldwide communication — systems. 
Meteorological stations for forecasting 
the weather will be put aloft. Naviga- 
tional systems for ships and aircraft are 
on the way. Industry may even have 
a part to play in setting up s 


mean for 


vstems for 





gathering military intelligence and for 
manned space laboratories. 

A number of leading companies— 
among them General Electric, Philco, 
RCA, and IT&T~—are already thinking 
about how to tap the tangible benefits 
of the space age. Before too long, 
they expect to convert plans to action. 

\ number of smaller companies have 
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TOP STAGE of the Samos reconnaissance 
satellite system is an Agena rocket, powered 
by this Bell engine. 


MATED to an Atlas first stage engine, the 
Samos satellite can be fired into polar orbit, 
and take surveillance photos. 
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also started to think about how they can 
move in on the space program. Their 
penetration will, at first, necessarily be 
limited by the high cost of doing space 
research. It’s important though, they 
say, to get some space research program 
going—as soon as possible. 

All in all, there’s quiet satisfaction 
among the space researchers over what 
they have accomplished in the two 
years since the National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration was set up. Not- 
ably, they believe in the soundness of 
their policy of building a solid founda- 
tion of technology rather than gam- 
bling for a dramatic “first.” By the 
middle of 1961, the experts think the 
payoff will be at hand for the step by 
step approach. 
¢ Jurisdiction—There’s one really wor- 
risome cloud on the U.S. space horizon: 
the continuing jurisdictional struggle 
between NASA and the armed services. 

Congress gave NASA broad power in 
space exploration. Specifically, the 
agency was charged with such explora- 
tion for peaceful purposes. Under the 
same 1958 mandate, the military would 
enter space only when it was required 
for a particular program, such as the 
Samos and Midas reconnaissance satel- 
lites. 

In practice, the division of functions 
has not been so definitive. Virtually all 
space programs have a mingling of 
civilian and military uses, with a conflict 
of interests inevitably resulting. 

The only real exception to this has 
been in the development of the recon- 
naissance satellites like Samos which 
was fired this week (left) but failed to 
orbit. Samos, an Air Force research 
and development vehicle built to test 
the engineering feasibility of observa- 
tion from an orbitting satellite, has 
had a military top priority rating on 
it. Until very recently, the U.S. State 
Department wouldn’t even let the Air 
Force refer to Samos as a_ military 
reconnaissance system. 

In Samos (and its sister system, 
Midas), there has been no jurisdictional 
bickering, though. 
¢ The Stakes—One skirmish between 
the civilian and military teams flared 
up after the Army successfully fired 
Courier IB last week (BW—Oct.8’60, 
p42). Courier represents a very real 
advance; it’s an “active” communica- 
tions satellite that can receive signals 
from one ground station and retransmit 
them on command to another station 
thousands of miles away. It can handle 
both voice and Teletype messages up 
to 100 channels in what the Army says 
is a “near-operational” manner. Its suc- 
cess means that the day is nearing 
when a series of similar satellites will be 
able to revolutionize world communica- 
tions. 

But Courier isn’t the only approach 
to using near-space for world commu- 





civilian 
NASA successfully launched Echo I, a 
100-ft. balloon that serves as a passive 
relay station for bouncing radio signals 
off its reflecting surfaces. 


nication. Last August, the 


For commercial purposes, Courier 
and Echo would each have its own ad- 
vantages. Thus the passive Echo sys 
tem is vastly simpler, requiring no elec 
tronic equipment except what's on the 
ground. The active Courier needs 
a much less powerful transmitter and 
receiver. Potentially, it should be able 
to handle more messages in a given 
time. 

Ironically, it’s the very success of 
both the Courier and Echo approaches 
that is causing the current friction 
NASA, hitherto concentrated on devel- 
oping a series of Echo-type satellites 
now has a plan to branch out from 
passive communications into active sys- 
tems. It argues that ideally a commer 
cial communications system would be 
a mixture of active and passive units, 
hence NASA, as well as the Army 
should delve in the active field 

For its part, the Army is looking be- 
yond Courier to the Advent system 
active satellites that will “hover” in 24- 
hour orbit (thus virtually staying in 
one place) and which are due to be 
tested by mid-1962. But if NASA gets 
a big active program going, it could 
force a ceiling on the military appro- 
priations for Advent. 

The services can point to a number 
of such cuts in the past. One came 
last October when NASA was given 
clear jurisdiction over all big . booster 
engines. The end product was that 
NASA took over the Army’s crack pro- 
pulsion team at Huntsville, Ala. 
¢ Busy Cables—Industry is worried over 
the predicted saturation of transatlantic 
cables, some time in 1962, and so is 
thinking seriously of developing its own 
satellites to solve the problem of mes 
sage volume. There’s a hard core of 
communications leaders who are betting 
right now that a satellite network will 
be the simplest and cheapest way to 
handle increasing international commu- 
nications. But the industry is worried 
over the signs of serious skirmishing 
for position inside the space pro- 
gram. QOne industry spokesman says 
“Unless jurisdictional matters in space 
are settled once and for all right now, 
we could stand to lose a tremendous 
amount of time and money.” 

Of course, no company is anywher« 
near ready to start lobbing its own 
satellites. There is reason to note that 
the cost is still very prohibitive 

But the time when it will be possibl 
may not be far off. The key need now, 
the industry says, is to know just what 
the regulations on satellites will be. As 
things stand, control would probably b« 
spread over two or three government 
agencies: NASA, the Federal Com- 
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Why it pays to have 


Ski 
your emp 








led outsiders tell | 
ovees adout 


company benetits 


Although the average employee gets 
over $1,000 annually in “fringe” 
benefits, according to the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he usually is not 
aware of it. And when management 
tries to tell him, he often is not 
impressed, 

There is one sure-fire way to get your employees to hear 
the facts clearly—and actually like them! It’s a method 
first developed by Equitable back in 1926. It has been 
so successful that today it far outstrips any similar pro- 
gram by any other life insurance organization. 


Equitable has specially trained advisors who do nothing 
but set up programs for companies who want their 
present benefit programs to do the morale-building that 
they were supposed to do in the first place. 

The principle of Equitable’s advisory service is to tell 
each individual employee what he is getting out of 
Social Security, group life insurance, pension plans, 
welfare arrangements, and other company benefits. He 
then understands what management is doing for him, 
and thus appreciates the benefits he enjoys. 


Each employee learns where he stands, as far as security 





is concerned. He learns, too, how he can 
add to his own security program. But 
best of all, he learns it from an “out- 
sider” —from a third man. Companies 
which have tried Equitable’s special 
advisory service range in size from 
fifteen employees to seventy thousand. 
Find out about this service by sending in the coupor 
below. The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society ot 
the United States. Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue 
New York 1, New York ©1960 
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YODER 
ROLL-FORMING 
EQUIPMENT 


Profits are available to you through the 
production of many shapes in metal... 
made with precision and economy on 
Yoder Cold Roll Forming Equipment. 


Produce tubular, ornamental or struc- 
tural shapes from a variety of metals 
in widths from a fraction of an inch 
up to 80 inches or more, and in stock 
up to %4” thick. Your investment is com- 
paratively modest, and with proven low 
operating costs, will give you one of the 
most profitable operations in your plant. 


Experienced Yoder engineers will, with- 
out obligation, study your annual metal 
forming requirements. Many times they 
can point out that the installation of 
roll forming equipment would—even if 
operated only intermittently — soon 
justify its initial cost. 
Send today for this compre- 
hensive, 88-page illustrated 
text. It fully describes Cold 


Roll Forming Equipment, 
processes, and products. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD ROLL 





FORMING 
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munications Commission for monitor- 
ing problems of radio frequency con- 
trol, and the Federal Aviation Agency 
for ruling where and when rockets could 
be launched. 

Eventually, Congress will have to get 
into the act and set the ground rules 
for the commercial use of space. NASA 
is said to be planning to submit a set 
of rules to Congress next year, but the 
industry wants to know now what will 
be included in the laws. 

Any code would have to include two 
items: 

¢ Who is allowed to put satellites 
into orbit? 

¢ What will be the frequency con- 
trols? 

The first point involves such a ques- 
tion as whether a company would be 
allowed to buy and launch its own satel- 
lites. If not, what will the rules be, and 
what will the government do to assist 
industry in space? 

There is already much argument over 
the legality of company-owned rockets. 
Most rockets powerful enough to put a 
satellite into orbit have been developed 
under contract for either the Defense 
Dept. or NASA. Thus the manufac- 
turer would probably need government 
permission to sell rockets to industry. 
No company has yet forced the issue 
by trying to buy a rocket, but the ques- 
tion will have to be faced before long. 

Then there is the role of FAA, which 
technically isn’t involved in regulating 
the firing of rockets but which does 
control air space. Some people argue 
that FAA may demand that it license 
satellite firings, just as it licenses the 
flying of aircraft. 
¢ Government Job—The government 
will probably handle the business of 
putting a commercial satellite into space 
according to some experts. Their idea 
is that a company would take its own 
satellite to the government, which 
would then shoot it up, for a fee—say, 
$500,000, f.o.b. 1,000-mi. polar orbit. 
A similar deal would be made for track- 
ing the satellite. 

Chis would have double advantages. 
It would give the government control 
over launchings, for safety and other 
reasons. And it would spare industry 
the enormous expense of setting up its 
own launching and tracking facilities. 

One trouble is that NASA takes a 
dim view of the military serving as a 
space conductor for industry. Agency 
officials say privately that this would 
inevitably lead to the subordination of 
commercial development to military 
needs. Yet NASA doesn’t want to take 
on the conductor job itself. That would 
take the agency completely out of its 
research function, says Maj. Gen. D. R. 
Ostrander, director of NASA’s launch- 
ing program. 

A possible compromise is the crea- 
tion of a totally new agency—patterned 


somewhat after the Atomic Energy 
Commission—to act as industry's space 
agent. No one, officially, has offered 
any concrete ideas yet how such an 
agency would work. But NASA, among 
others is thinking about it 


¢ Frequencies—The other problem of 
satellite regulation, the control of radio 
frequencies, may be even harder to 


solve. Because commercial satellites will 
be broadcasting over other countries as 
well as the U.S., frequency controls 
necessarily must become an_ interna 
tional matter 

International frequency controls fo 
use in communications satellites wer 
discussed by the International Telecom 
munications Union at its meeting last 
winter in Geneva. It was decided that 
radios on all satellites fired before regula 
tions were set down should be con- 
structed so as to go dead automatically 
in a year’s time. Further discussion of 
this issue is slated for the ITU’s next 
meeting in 1963. But an earlier session 
may be called if technical advances con 
tinue to force the issue. Meanwhil 
individual member governments and 
special committees are working up thei 
own proposals for ITU 


Controlling space satellite radio fre 
quencies falls into four general cat 
gories: 


Transmission between earth and 
space. This involves communication 


through the layers of the earth’s upper 
atmosphere, which are known to b 
frequency selective. That is, selection 
of frequencies for use must be made to 
allow the signals to pass through what 
has been termed a “spectrum window” 
in a straight line trajectory between th 


space craft and ground 
Transmissions for research on propa- 
gation. Irequencies are refracted when 


passing through the atmosphere, and 
scientists want to study the nature of 


these regions. This falls prettv much in 
the area of basic research 
Bands for use in radio astronomy. 
These frequencies must be absolutel 
protected from interference if th 
to be satisfactory reception of the ex 
tremely weak signals 
ceived from outer space 
Telecommunications between tv 
more space vehicles outsid f 
earth’s atmosphere 
The electromagnetic spectru 
for telecommunications is not inexhaust 
ible; tight control over its ust 
lutely necessary. Otherwi 
vears when hundreds of satell 
be whirling around in spa 
being sent to space vehicles t 
jammed. Experimental data being tran 
mitted back to earth could be 
and identification of satellites interf 
with. Space rockets might 
function because of stray radi 
How close we are to the matter of 
allocating frequencies for spa 


ontinu 
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the average cost of moving a ton of freight one mile is six cents 
by truck... twenty-four cents by airplane...and less than a cent 
and a half by efficient, low-cost railroads. 


In everyone's interest, public policy should give the railroads the opportu- 
nity to compete with other forms of transportation on a fair and equal basis. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Three good customers, a supplier, and an anxious 





wife tried to reach this man in vain while he used 
his telephone for the inside call pictured above. 








When a company relies on the telephone for both 
outside AND INSIDE communication, key people 
cannot be reached '/4 to '/3 of the time. 


This is costly! 


Add a separate inside communications channel...an 
Executone Intercom and Sound System...and key 
people can always be reached. Immediately, you 
receive at least six benefits: 


1. END TELEPHONE TIE-UP: In most organizations, %4 of the 
telephones are “busy” from 10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Key people cannot be 
reached. Customers, prospects, suppliers are delayed, 
frustrated. Insiders too. Executone recognizes that inside 
communication is so vital it requires a separate, private, 
courteous channel. This ends frustration, confusion, 
losses caused by the one-instrument, one-channel 
method. Lets outside calls come through. 


2. LOCATE EXECUTIVES: In addition, from % to % of key 
people are “away from their desk” during busy hours. 
Not available. With courteous, modulated Executone 
paging, important messages reach them. They’re always 
available for the important jobs! 


3. IMPROVE CUSTOMER SERVICE: With Executone installed, 
the customer can usually reach the man he telephones. 


Then, no need to hang up on him or put him on a “dead” 
line to get the information he wants. Just call Shipping, 
Accounting, Production Control on the inside channel. 
There’s the answer! 


4. KEEP WORKERS WORKING: When a worker needs material, 
tools, advice, he doesn’t wait. He reports in by Execu- 
tone. Gets what he needs. Back to work. 


5. SPEED ANNOUNCEMENTS: The Executone System is flex- 
ible. Use it for background music, time signals, fire warn- 
ings, plant protection, important announcements. Great 
aid to management. 


6. GET QUICK, ACCURATE TIME AND COST DATA: Workers re- 
port, by Executone, such data as time applied to each 
job. Central Timekeeping gets quick, accurate informa- 
tion, needs less personnel, gets data faster for decisions, 
reduces idle time between production jobs. 


Send for “Management File on Communications”, describing how companies use Executone Systems to improve profit opportunities. 
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Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Avenue, Dept. T-1, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your File. | am interested in: 


(1 1. Ending telephone tie-up 
(_] 2. Locating personnel 

(] 3. Improving customer service (] 7. Inter-office communication 
(] 4. Keeping workers working 





() 5. Speeding announcements 
C] 6. Getting cost data quickly 


(_] 8. Office-plant sound systems 





Type of Business. 











Name 
XECUIONE ~~ 
Address. 
COMMUNICATION and SOUND SYSTEMS City 


State 





In Canada: 331 Bartlett Avenue, Toronto 
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8 MILES OF PIPE— 80 PUMPS! 








The NEW Sherwin-Williams paint plant at Garland, Texas, uses 80 
VIKING PUMPS ond over 8 miles of pipe in processing upwards of 7 million 
gallons of paint and allied products annually. VIKING PUMPS transfer sol- 
vents, oils and other liquids from tanks to processing buildings. VIKINGS 
are also used on portable units, blending machines and in numerous process- 
ing applications throughout the plant. VIKINGS pump heavy mixtures up to 
viscosities of 5000 SSU; jacketed, insulated VIKING PUMPS handle oil and 
rosin; finished varnish is pumped by VIKINGS through filter equipment; and 
VIKINGS move products up four floors to storage tanks. Mr. Willis R. Cur- 
rens, general superintendent of the plant, states that the service and life 
of these VIKING PUMPS have been very good 

Just as a variety of VIKING PUMPS serve this Sherwin-Williams plant 
well in a variety of applications, so VIKINGS may be the very pumps to 
serve your needs, too. Whether you need a whole plant full or just one 
pump, VIKING engineers will be glad to work with you. For information, 
write for Catalog series C, SP-507. VIKING PUMP COMPANY, Cedar Falls, 
lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, It's “ROTO-KING"’ Pumps. 


Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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On page 73 
you saw the famous hands of 
Rosemary Murphy 
Mrs. America of 1961° 


Attractive and efh- 
cient Mrs. George 
Murphy, of Indiana, 
is the mother of five. 
Like millions of 
American wives and 
mothers, she relies 
on Robertshaw Con- 
trols for the everyday 
magic of her mod- 
ern homemaking. 
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Exciting Night Life Robertshaw-Fulton Controts Co 
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. Navy’s Transit naviga- 
tional satellite system will 
serve as a dual civilian-mili- 
tary vehicle. . .” 


(STORY on page 120) 
shown by an issue before FCC 
[he agency is in the process of allocat 
ing more microwave frequencies to pri 
vate companies. However, FCC has 
been cautioned about parceling out too 
many new frequencies because they may 
be needed for space use. 

Domestic radio frequencies may have 
to be realigned once decisions have been 
made for space communications us¢ 
These and other related questions obvi 
ously can’t be answered until 
agreements on space frequency 
tions have been made 
¢ Other Uses—Earth satellites serving 
as communications relay stations are 
probably closest to commercial use, but 
there are other applications under con 
sideration. Tiros I, launched in April, 
gave meteorologists their first indication 
of what cloud photos on a global scale 
might mean to forecasting (BW —Ap1 
9’60,p126). It convinced almost every- 
one that satellite weather forecasting 
should be sought as quickly as possible 

Working with the military and the 
weather bureau, NASA has laid out a 
meteorological satellite development 
program through 1965. This calls for 
a second Tiros satellite to be launched 
this year, with a third in 1961. Then, 
the program shifts to a more sophisti 
cated satellite system called Nimbus 
Four Nimbus satellites will be launched 
into polar orbits between 1961 and 
1963. Basically, the Nimbus satellite 
differs from Tiros in that it will be 
earth oriented—outfitted to keep its 
cameras always pointed toward the 
earth. An attempt will be made, too, 
in the Nimbus series to develop infra 
red sensors so that cloud mapping 
be done at night. 

In 1964, Project Aeros will get un 


now 


basic 


illoca- 


can 


der way. Two Aeros satellites will be 
launched—one in 1964, one in 1965 
They will be “stationary’’ satellites, 


spaced in 22,300-mi. orbits along the 
equator, to give 24-hour meteorological 
coverage. 

¢ Forecasting—Although steps are be 
ing taken now to integrate the flow of 
meteorological satellite information int 
existing weather forecasting 
a complete satellite system is not ex 
pected to be in service before 1965 
At that time, weathermen believe, satel 
lite weather information will be two 
phase. First, it will be used as a very 
valuable added factor in forecasting 
Second, it will be a valuable tool for 
research into atmospheric phenomena 
e Navigation—The Navy's Transit navi 
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An apple for the teacher is still a gracious gesture, but 
it is obviously no solution to the financial needs of in- 
stitutions of learning. 

Take your college or university, for instance. If it had 
more funds, should they be used to enlarge the faculty? 
Would expanding or modernizing buildings solve a prob- 
lem? Should new courses be offered? 

To help answer such questions, many institutions of 
learning have called upon the American City Bureau. 
We are a fund-raising organization— but we do more than 
help you raise money. In planning financial appeals, we 
help colleges and universities re-evaluate basic aims, 


FOUNDING MEMBER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


analyze plant needs, and then establish a lasting fund- 
raising structure. 

For more complete information on this unique pro- 
fessional approach, write for your copy of ‘‘A New 
Dimension in Expansion Planning’’. 


American City Bureau 


PROFESSIONAL FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 


3520 PRUDENTIAL PLAZA « CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH * NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
410 FORUM BUILDING *« SACRAMENTO 14, CALIFORNIA 


FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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-one of many 


Baltimore 
competitive 
advantages 


Close proximity to Federal Govern- 
ment agencies is another advantage 
of the Baltimore area. By rail or 
over modern highways Washington, 
D.C. is only minutes away . . . just 
39 miles from the center of Balti- 
more to the nation’s capitol. 


Our Industrial Development 
Service will gladly make an individ- 
ual Plant Location Study for you. 
We'll give you facts that apply to 
your particular needs. No obliga- 
tion of course—and your inquiry 
will be held in strict confidence. 
Mail the coupon below, attached to 
your letterhead. 


BALTIMORE Serving one 


of America’s 


GAS and ELECTRIC grea 


industrial 


COMPANY centers 


! Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
i industrial Development Service 
| 1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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gational satellite system will serve as a 
dual civilian-military vehicle. The 
fourth and last Transit satellite is slated 
to be launched next year. The first did 
not orbit when it was launched in 1959; 
Transit I and II are now in orbit. 

In 1962, a completed Transit naviga- 
tion system is expected to be in service, 
with four satellites transmitting con- 
tinuously in approximately 500-mi. 
orbits. Ships or submarines anywhere 
in the world will be able to determine 
their positions at least every 14 hours. 
Accuracy will be closer than a half mile, 
the Navy says; ultimately ro of a mile 
accuracy is predicted. 

Eventually, aircraft may be able to 
use the satellite navigational system. 
Ships, submarines, and aircraft will 
have to use special receiving equipment, 
but this will be available relatively soon. 
¢ Mining in Space—Looking ahead 
somewhat further, a few companies are 
already talking about the possibilities 
of space mining. One out of every five 
asteroids is made of iron, spokesmen 
for GE point out. With nickel steel 
selling at 50¢ a pound, a 200-ft. asteroid 
(weighing 2-billion Ib.) would therefore 
be worth $1-billion dollars on earth. 

Rocket development men _ haven't 
come up with a propulsion plant as 
yet, capable of overtaking an asteroid, 
snagging it and bringing it back to 
earth. But something of the sort may 
eventually be possible. 
¢ Launching Vehicles—Basic to reap- 
ing any commercial benefits from outer 
space, of course, is the ability to get 
scientific equipment into space when 
and where you want it. This capability 
has long been viewed as the “biggest 
roadblock to progress in the U.S. space 
program. 

Virtually all U.S. space experiments 
have been conducted on the basis of 
military-developed rocketry, with some 
added developments in upper stages 
specifically for space purposes. But it 
is still the Army’s modified Jupiter 
IRBM, the Air Force’s Thor IRBM, 
and Atlas ICBM that form the nucleus 
of space launching vehicles. 
¢ New Rockets—This dependence on 
military rockets will not continue much 
longer, however. There are only a few 
more Jupiters available as space boost- 
ers. And if the Air Force phases out 
Thor, as planned, at the end of 1961, 
NASA will be forced to look elsewhere 
for first stage engines to boost its me- 
dium-weight payloads. 

Plans are already under way to take 
up the slack, though. Scout is the first 
of a new series of launch vehicles devel- 
oped almost entirely for space use. It is 
a four-stage, solid-fueled vehicle that can 
put 150-Ib. into 300-mi. earth orbits. 
The Scout vehicles are being hailed by 
NASA as the workhorse of the space 
age. Comparatively inexpensive—less 
than $1-million—they are expected to be 





used in large numbers in the earth 
satellite program. 

The Centaur is another vehicle that 
will be available after mid-1961. Cen- 
taur will consist of an Atlas ICBM 
first stage with a specially designed 
second stage that burns hydrogen in 
oxygen to obtain its thrust. Centaur 
will have the capability of putting 8,100 
Ib. in a 300-mi. earth orbit and sending 
1,450 Ib. to the moon. 

Next in the series of nonmilitary 
booster rockets is Saturn, with its 
1.5-million-Ib. thrust. Two models of 
Saturn are being developed under 
NASA’s direction for 1965 use. The 
first, a three-stage vehicle known as 
C-1, will be capable of lobbing a 25, 
000-Ib. payload into a 300-mi. earth 
orbit. The second, a four-stage vehicle, 
will have an additional 800,000 Ib. of 
thrust. Its capabilities have not been 
officially revealed. 
¢ Mighty Nova—Further along in the 
planning of nonmilitary rockets is a 
mammoth launching vehicle called 
Nova. There is still no firm program 
on this vehicle. One version would 
cluster six of the Saturn engines to- 
gether. Such a vehicle would be some 
220 ft. high. And would be capable 
of putting 290,000 Ib. in an earth 
orbit or sending 100,000-Ib. to the 
moon. 

A nuclear rocket engine is also on the 
way. The thinking among nonmilitary 
space planners is that nuclear engines 
are the kev to an effective long-range 
program. Such engines will probably 
always be used as upper stages of ve- 
hicles, with a conventional booster 
serving as the first stage. The first U.S 
nuclear engine is currently being de- 
veloped jointly by AEC and NASA 
¢ Standardization—Fventually NASA 
wants to develop a fleet of standardized 
launch vehicles with a minimum num 
ber of different designs and shapes 
Then, it wants to fire these vehicles 
repeatedly to achieve a high degree of 
reliability. It demands that the vehi 
cles it selects be sufficiently advanced 
in technology so that thev will not be 
outdated too soon. As part of its stand- 
ardization program, NASA last January 
made a decision to go to hydrogen and 
oxygen as the upper-stage propellant for 
its big boosters, Centaur and Saturn 

While NASA has somewhat stand- 
ardized one family of satellite launch 
vehicles, it has not frozen its research 
Studies are going on in both the liquid 
and solid propellant field as well as in 
such esoteric areas as electric, plasma, 
and ion systems. A switch can still 
be made to another propulsion system 
if technological advances warrant it. 

e Effect of a New President—There is, 
of course, no way to predict what the 
effect of a change of Presidents next 
January will be on the nation’s non 
military space program. The space pro 
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to double roller chain life? 


Morse H-E Roller Chain overcomes metal fatigue . . . 
lasts from 2 to 5 times longer .. . 


costs only 10 per cent more than ordinary roller chain! 


Yes, now by paying just a slight premium you can buy 
Morse H-E (high endurance) roller chain . . . and get 
2 to 5 times the service life over ordinary chain. 
Here’s why: 


Normal roller chain breaks sooner under the rigors of 
“stop-and-start”’ or heavy strain operations. It’s this 
“tired metal’? problem that plagues anyone who has 





used roller chain. Morse has developed a process to ORDINARY CHAIN BREAKS when the side plate tires 
oe a from repetitive loading and unloading during the cycle 
overcome metal fatigue. As a result, Morse H-E Roller around the sprockets. But Morse H-E Roller Chain has a 
Chain has a 95% greater endurance limit . . . lasts up — rer? endurance limit . . . oxtame ordinary chain 
~ - . S t to 1 und ted ding. 
to 500% longer . . . costs just 10% more. CE a ee 


Make a test yourself. Next time you need roller chain, 


try Morse H-E and compare. Your Morse Chain dis- 

tributor is the man to see. He’s listed in the Yellow MORSE 
Pages under ‘“‘Power Transmission.”’ Or write: Morse 

Chain Company, Dept. 3-100, Ithaca, N.Y. Export np 


Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, Ill. In 


Canada: Morse Chain of Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


ONLY MORSE OFFERS ALL FOUR: Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Hy-Vo® and “Timing"® Belts 











Interstate System has been making on-time deliveries 


to the automotive industry for more than 34 years! 


This is the kind of LTL and truckload service that separates the wheat from 
the chaff. Interstate System offers direct, single-line, scheduled service to 
more than 9,000 points in 24 states — the fastest, most convenient deliveries 
in the industry. If you and your company are not now enjoying this kind of 
shipping power, you should be. Call the Interstate System transportation 
specialists. We’re in the Yellow Pages. 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE... A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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gram has not been a major campaign 
issue with either Democratic candidate 
John F. Kennedy or Republican candi- 
date Richard M. Nixon. 

Industry thinking is that neither 
candidate will decide, immediately, to 
pump any additional big sums of money 
into the space program. But, some 
increase in spending will probably be 
authorized whoever is elected. Wash- 
ington’s reasoning is this: Both Ken- 
nedy and Nixon have said the nation’s 
defense program needs beefing up. Of 
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the two, Kennedy has hit this point 
the hardest. Any speedup in defense 
spending is sure to boost the portion 
that goes for military space exploration. 

As a fringe benefit for space, Vice- 
Pres. Nixon has put forth 
establish a series of research 
where scientists could pursue basic re- 


search. Such a program would undoubt- 
edly help in the early planning of re- 


search programs for the mid-60s. Nixon 
didn’t put a cost label on his program, 
but comparatively it won't be large. 


6 Apollo launching 
_ orbit) 
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Regardless of how much spending 
goes up next year, the ambitious space 
program laid out over the next decade 
will not be cheap. Spending will prob- 
ably be hitting the $2-billion mark 
within two to three vears, and the curve 
upward won’t peak until around 1965- 
1967. How high it will be then is a 
matter of speculation. Some estimate 
that by 1965, spending for space will 
be as much as $3-billion a year—includ- 
ing both NASA, the military, and in- 
dustry. END 
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DAUPHINES are coming down 
Renault’s assembly lines at a 25% 
slower pace, now that... 


French Sag in U.S. Auto Market 


The sparkle in the French auto in- 
dustry has gone as flat as yesterday’s 
champagne. 

In 1954, French car output doubled, 
and it has been climbing ever since, 
though with a diminishing year-to-year 
gain (28% in 1958 and 12% in 1959). 
Now the industry has run into rough 
new competition in overseas markets— 
chiefly the American compact car—at a 
time when car-buying at home has slack- 
ened, mainly because of Pres. Charles de 
Gaulle’s austerity program. This year’s 
gain in car output will be held to 
about 3%. 

‘Detroit’s long-deferred gamble with 
its compacts has had immediate effect 
on all foreign makes (BW —Oct.1’60,p 
138). U.S. cars are expected to regain 
about 100,000 of the 610,000 sales that 
foreign makes captured last year. To 
the French, this means much more than 
just a setback in one market. 
¢ Reaching Abroad—The French auto 
industry, after being oriented to the 
domestic market for most of its career, 
suddenly shifted heavy emphasis to for- 
eign sales onlv a few vears ago. Mor 
than 40% of the country’s annual 1.1- 
million car sales are made abroad now, 
and more than 40% of these exports go 
to the U.S. Cars are France’s largest 
dollar-earning export. 

Because of this recent shift by the 
industry, France is extremely vulnerable 
to any dislocation in the U.S. market, 
such as the advent of the compact cars. 

France’s top auto manufacturer, gov- 
ernment-owned Renault, seems __par- 
ticularly hurt by the change in the 
U.S. market. Last week, the company’s 
U.S. president, Maurice Bousquet, took 
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over the job of general sales manager 
from Jack Kent. He said Renault’s U.S. 
sales policy would be revamped, includ- 
ing price cuts, to meet the sharper 
competition from U.S. compacts. 

Renault had come to rely aisles on 
American sales. As recently as 1956, it 
exported less than 20,000 cars; in 1959, 
it exported 270,000 of the 450,000 cars 
it sold, and more than 90,000 went to 
the U.S. 
¢ Hanging On—This year Renault had 
been expecting only moderate gains in 
other export markets but was counting 
on the U.S. for a 25% increase. In- 
stead, the roof fell in. Renault officials 
admit now they would be satisfied sim- 
ply to hold their own in the U.S. and 
other world markets. 

Simca, France’s second largest auto 
builder, can’t hope for even that much. 
Without a ghost of a chance of match 
ing last year’s export of 35,000 cars to 
the U.S., the company expects its total 
exports this year to drop from last year’s 
100,000 to about 60,000 cars. 

Citroen and Peugeot, the other two 
of France’s big four, have not been hit 
quite so severely. Both companies fol- 
lowed a more conservative policy dur- 
ing the French auto export drive, avoid- 
ing a rapid buildup in any one foreign 
market. So, either by design or circum- 
stance, their cars haven’t commanded 
nearly so important a share of the U.S. 
market as Renault’s and Simca’s have. 
Peugeot sold only about 12,000 and 
Citroen 5,000 cars in the U.S. last 
year. Consequently, their losses to the 
American compact are on a comparably 
smaller scale. 
¢ Compact Impact—The French began 


feeling the full impact of the American 
compacts this past spring and summer 
In February, the country’s auto makers 
exported a record 55,000 cars to world 
markets, and they had hopes of hitting 
500,000 units for the year. By August, 
however, their exports had dwindled to 
only 10,400 a month—a much more 
than seasonal slide-off. (France’s foreign 
trade in August showed a deficit for the 
first time since January.) 

Now, with the U.S. small cars clearly 
an expanding feature of the interna- 
tional auto scene, France’s car builders 


acknowledge that the U.S. can never 
again be the lush outlet for foreign 
makes that it once was. They definitel 
don’t intend to abandon this market 


of course; they plan to hang on grimh 
to as much of it as they can. But the 


recognize that they must look elsewher 
for export sales growth 

France is eying Latin America, the 
Middle East, and the British Com 


monwealth as possibilities. But it will 
be some time before these areas can 
develop into adequate substitutes for 


the growth potential once sought in 
the U.S. For example, Citroen put a 
plant on the line in Buenos Aires this 
month. But the company doesn’t ex 
pect it to be producing at scheduled 
capacity of 25,000 units a year until 


1965. Moreover, while the French don’t 
have to compete in these markets with 
the relatively high-priced American 
compacts, they still have to battle the 
British and Germans, the world’s larg 
est car exporters. 

¢ Home Market Weak—The export 
situation wouldn’t be so bad if France’s 
automobile manufacturers could count 
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WHY AMCHEM PAYS $5 A POUND FOR CRAB GRASS SEED 


It’s true—Amchem actually pays good money for crab 
grass and other weed seed! Trained horticulturists sow 
the seed, tend the plants with all the concern of a 
hobbyist for his prize orchids. In fact, at Amchem’s 
52-acre farm near Ambler, Pa., weeds are the most 
important crop! 


Amchem grows bigger and better weeds in the constant 
battle to conquer these crop-reducing, lawn-marring 
scourges. Originators of 2,4-D and other basic chemical 
weed controls, Amchem produces the famous Weedone 
line of selective weed killers for farmers, home gardeners 
and industry. 


<QUHES> 


Amchem diversification embraces not only chemical weed 
killers—but a complete line of prepaint and protective 
chemicals for the metalworking industry; through its 
Benjamin Foster Company Division, Amchem offers a 
long and widely accepted line of protective coatings, 
adhesives and sealers for use with thermal insulation. In 
54 countries, 124 Amchem licensees are making impor- 
tant contributions in weed and brush control, as well as 
in conversion and inhibition’ techniques designed to 
protect metals. Find out how Amchem chemicals can 
serve you—in plant or field, at home or abroad. Write 
for further information today. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. 


Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 
























in packaging 
Weyerhaeuser 

(Ware’-hous-er) 

is pronounced 


Ingenuity 


(In-je-nu/’-i-ti) 





/ If there were a popular 
demand for autumn leaves, 
Weyerhaeuser Ingenuity 
would package them to give 
you a selling advantage. 


Much more goes into Weyerhaeuser 
cartons than the contents they pro- 
tect. Each represents the skills and 
experience of a large team of pack- 
aging specialists. From timber— 
grown as a crop—to merchandising 
excellence, every step of production 
is carefully planned to satisfy and 
economically meet the needs of each 
carton user. 

Impelling design for high shelf- 
appeal, plus high-fidelity printing, 
gives Weyerhaeuser cartons the 
“‘quality look”’ that attracts self- 
service shoppers. Carton uniformity 
speeds filling and closing, reduces 
costly rejects. Shipments-as-promised 

- enable users to maintain efficient 
production. 

Working with Weyerhaeuser is a 
pleasing experience in carton ingenuity. 
We invite your challenging problems. 


ASK FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


This informative “Ingenuity” booklet 
colorfully explains how Weyerhaeuser 
can service you. It shows not only 
how Weyerhaeuser works but what 
Weyerhaeuser will do for you. 


Ingenuity 






| 
===] 


Weyerhaeuser 
Company 





Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Div. 


Headquarters 


919N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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on domestic sales to take up the slack. 
But they can’t. The French public isn’t 
buying cars—at least not at a rate to 
keep the industry's export-inflated 
assembly lines working at capacity. 
Renault, for example, last month cut 
the work week for half of its employees 
from 48 to 45 hours and reduced daily 
output of Dauphines from 2,000 to 
1,600. Other car companies are 
planning similar adjustments. 

The Fifth Republic’s austerity policy 

of the last two years, designed to 
stabilize the franc and check inflation, 
has done much to restrict car purchases 
in France. For example, it has held 
down consumer purchasing power with 
a ban on wage rises and has made credit 
buying tough with a high bank rate. 
In addition, high gasoline prices (76¢ 
a gal.) and inadequate roads further dis- 
courage car use. According to one 
estimate, the average French motorist 
drives a measly 6,000 miles a year, com- 
pared with 13,000 in Holland and 
11,000 in Germany. Consequently, old 
cars stay on the road longer than almost 
anywhere else in the world, dragging 
down the new-car market. 
e Slight Ease—France’s 1961 budget 
(BW—Oct.8'60,p62), reflecting an eas- 
ing of de Gaulle’s “truth and severity” 
program, could help the auto industry 
in at least two ways: It contains provi- 
sions to increase consumer purchasing 
power, and it allocates additional funds 
for road building and improvement. 

Too, last week’s move by the Bank 
of France to lower its discount rate 
from 4% to 3.5% and to liberalize 





consumer credit repayment terms will 
work to the advantage of the country’s 
auto builders. As for the high gasoline 
prices, the industry is pressing hard to 
have the government cut gasoline taxes 
and ease other restrictions on gasoline 
sales. 

¢ Price-Cutting—But the French auto 
men can’t wait for these measures to 
take effect. They have already begun 
slugging it out among themselves for a 
bigger share of the home market. 

Renault dropped the price on its 
Dauphine $30 in September. Simca fol- 
lowed a week later with a $40 cut on its 
lowest priced entry, the Etoile-6, even 
thought it had just put redesigned, 
more powerful engines in all its 1961 
models without raising prices 

Citroen, which worked its share of 
the domestic market up to almost one- 
third of registrations while Simca and 
Renault were pushing exports, has more 
radical moves in mind. Although it has 
a seven-month backlog of orders for its 
little 2CV, the company next year will 
add a new 3CV model to its line. Ren- 
ault may itself counter with a new en- 
try, probably no later than 1962. 

The elbowing for France’s domestic 
market isn’t all intramural. Volkswagen, 
for example, hopes to take advantage of 
the first round of tariff cuts under the 
Common Market. It announced last 
month that it planned to sell 6,000 
cars in France next year. VW’s goal is 
modest for the moment. But it reminds 
French auto makers that from now on 
they will face tougher competition al 
most everywhere they turn. 





Floating Oil Supply Refuels Ships at Sea 


Britain’s Royal Engineers and Royal 
Army Service Corps, which supplies 
petroleum to the British Army, dem- 
onstrates an easy way to transport fuel 
to vessels at sea or to the site of Army 
maneuvers on land. In the picture, an 


engineer walks along a partially inflated 
giant dracone, a “‘sea serpent” nylon oil 
container capable of carrying over 300 
tons of fuel. The system climinates 
the need for vessels to return to port 
for refueling. 
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How Weyerhaeuser Ingenuity 
Helps Lipton Meet 
High Packaging Standards 


Prepared Soup-Mix Presented Marketing Problems 
Lipton has Solved Most Successfully 





SOUP'S ON. Lipton Soups in striking 
Weyerhaeuser 4-color folding cartons changed 
America’s eating habits. With high shelf-appeal, 
they attract millions of self-service shoppers. 








“BRISK" Lipton Tea. Black tea, green tea, 
bulk or bagged—it's Lipton's in Weyerhaeuser 
cartons. Precise color, register, and clean re- 
production say “quality” unmistakably. 





Folding cartons do many things well, but—until Lipton intro- 
duced its now-famous “red table cloth’’ carton—it often was 
difficult for shoppers to visualize “a steaming bow! of soup 
in a box.” 

Because impulse-buying is so important to soup-mix sales, 
the Lipton Advertising Department worked closely with Frank 
Gianninoto & Associates, nationally known designers, in devel- 
oping an attractive carton design that created a feeling of round- ray how Ohoemmeeent eaiaeamatiae oa teen 
ness and expansion. A bowl of steaming soup was enticingly Weyerhaeuser can work with you. 
illustrated in full color. 


This design was submitted to Weyerhaeuser—a leading pro- 








ducer of Lipton tea cartons for over 10 years—for trouble-free Weyerhaeuser 

volume-manufacture and use. Essential were exact color con- C 

formity .. . accurate register . . . close dimensional tolerances m n 

... uniformity of stock for quick filling-closing . . . durable shelf- o pa y 

life . . . dependable deliveries on schedule. Lipton knew from 

experience they could depend on Weyerhaeuser to meet these Boxboard and 4 

established high standards. Folding Carton Division 
If you, too, want packaging peace of mind, look to 

Weyerhaeuser! 


Headquarters: 
in packaging Weyerhaeuser (Ware'-hous-er) is pronounced Ingenuity (In-je-nu’-i-ty) 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











Boomlet in 


Monaco, Andorra, San Marino, 
and Liechtenstein — European 
relics of medieval days—are 
catching up with industrial age. 


Tucked away in Europe, like dis- 
placed relics of medieval times, are four 
miniature states—Monaco, Andorra, San 
Marino, and Liechtenstein (map). Na- 
poleon looked upon them as museum 
pieces, out of step with the times. 

Today, they're in step. At least, in 
the direction of cash. The tills are full 
and the ink is black. Each is having a 
boomlet. 

Behind the upsurge is the tourist, al- 
most ubiquitous these days, with strong 
assists from the postage i and—in 
one case—just a bit of smuggling. But 
they can’t take all the credit. Smallness 
is an indispensable help. 

Unlike big nations, the miniature 

states have security forces on such a 
Lilliputian scale that they nearly escape 
notice—and cost almost nothing. The 
Little Four have two things big nations 
would like to have: balanced budgets 
and hardly any taxes. 
* Little Summit—To exchange ideas on 
earnings, representatives of the mini- 
states met in a motel in the Liechten 
stein Alps last year for the first Little 
Four conference. The chairman tinkled 
the meeting to order with a cowbell and 
tinkled for adjournment just four hours 
later. The Little Four had only tourists 
and postage stamps in common. 

Their only serious difference was on 
the matter of size. Monaco wanted to 
see the Little Four expanded to the 
Little Seven, with future meetings to 
include delegates from Luxembourg, 
Sark, and the Vatican. Liechtenstein 
successfully opposed the proposal, on 
grounds that Luxembourg is too big, 
that Sark—an island in the English 
Channel—is too small, and that a Papal 
delegate would not really be appro- 
priate. 

Even with only four members, the 
mini-state conference offered a plethora 
of contrasts. Monaco is an absolute 
monarchy, while San Marino, which for 
12 years had an elected Communist 
government, is a volatile democracy. 
Andorra tolerates smuggling, while 
Liechtenstein radiates solid, Swiss-like 
respectability. In each country, whim 
seems to reign. 


|. Postage Stamp Domain 


When Prince Rainier of Monaco an- 
nounced that he would wed actress 
Grace Kelly, the delicate matter of cost 
arose. The wedding would set the Treas- 
ury back $450,000. To pay the bill, 
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the Monegasques issued a special wed- 
ding stamp. The take was $512,000. 

Once a pirate’s lair, later the play- 
ground of grand dukes, and now famous 
mostly for its casino and its princess, 
Monaco is the most glamorous of 
Europe’s miniature states—and perhaps 
the most well-to-do. Still, the world is 
closing in on its 23,000 inhabitants. 
¢ Enter Industry—On the theory that 
Monaco’s economy won't be really 
healthy until it gets away from almost 
total dependence on the casino and ho- 
tel business, Prince Rainier is out to 
attract all the light industry he can 
squeeze into his principality’s 3724 
acres of Riviera real estate. 

In pushing this policy, Prince Rainier 
also may be seeking to reduce the au- 
thority within the principality of Greek 
shipping magnate Aristotle Socrates 
Onassis. Owning 48% of La Societe 
des Bains de Mer, Onassis controls 
Monaco’s casino and major hotels. This 
has led Onassis into occasional squab- 
bles with the Prince, who likes to have 
his own way. 

Prince Rainier’s diversification policy 
already is yielding results. “And in a 
tiny country like ours,” says a Monaco 
official, “any result is a success.” 

One such result was the recent an- 
nouncement that Scripto Pens, with 
plants in North America, Britain, Af 
rica, and Australia, will build its Com- 
mon Market factory in Monaco. 
¢ Tax Bait—Like other miniature 
states, Monaco offers some attractive 
tax inducements to foreign companies. 
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True, there aren’t a great many special 
advantages for those who expect to ex- 
port products out of the principality; 
Monaco is in the franc zone and tightly 
tied to France in a customs union. On 
the other hand, Monaco has no income 
tax on persons or corporations 

Some companies, to sponge up ex- 
cess incomes, have used Monaco to set 
up dummy corporations. All that’s 
needed to form a “societe anonyme”’ is 
a Monacan address and a Monacan 
company president. “In Monaco,” it is 
said, “everybody is either a croupier or 
a company president.” Average pay for 
a president is about $500 a year 
¢ Mini-Budget—In contrast with th 
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Archimedes, the ancient Greek 
philosopher, developed principles 
of mathematics and mechanics 
which unlocked secrets leading to 
the development of some of our 


most modern processes. His 


ONIMNIHL 


mind was at home in the farthest 
reaches of the abstract, at work 


in the closest confines of the practical. 


At Brown & Root — whether it is one mind, 
or a group of minds — thinking knows no 
boundaries for inspiration. Problems in 
engineering and construction are solved 

in ways that consistently save our 

clients time and money. Brown & Root places 
a premium on the quality of thought, 
combined with thoroughly-seasoned 
knowledge and experience. The results 

bring back customers year after year, 


all over the world. 


Over two thousand years ago, The Archimedean Screw was 
introduced as a lifting device for liquids. It is widely 
used today in moving both fluids and bulk materials. 


BROWN & ROOT, INC. 
Engineers . Condliutcl@td +P 08 OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS * CABLE ADDRESS-BROWNBILT 


NEW YORK +» WASHINGTON * LONDON « EOQMONTON ¢ MONTREAL * SAO PAULO 
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....you don't 
change 
machines 

... YOu simply 
change 


type! 
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$ Instantly 
$ Changeable 
$ Types... 
¢ Here are 
¢ just a few 
© of the 
* 
® many styles 
7 
To supply your printing § ABCdefg 
and duplicating needs, °* 
adequately, with true, : ABCdefg 
print-style faces calls $ ABCdefg 
for a variety of type ° 
designs. This is a : ABCdefg 
simple procedure with « ABCdef 
VARITYPER. Simply $ 9 
change the type face... § ABCdefg 
in two seconds...using ° 
two different type : ABC fg 
fonts at one time. $ ABCdefg 
Imagine the variety of $ ABCdefg 
needs you can cover $ BCdef 
...all professionally « ABCdefg 
exact...all profession- $ ABCdefg 
ally attractive. You § 
use only ONE machine : ABCdefg 
and a thousand differ- + AB Y5eey 
ent faces to do it « ABCdefg 
with. Nothing can be § ABCdefg 
more economical ¢ ABCdef¢ 
and convenient. e 
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DIFFERENT FACES 
Text by VARITYPER, Heads by HEADLINER 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
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VARITYPER CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 12, N.J. 


Please send me VARITYPER Book D-106 
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... for his efforts, the Spanish bishop gets $11.50 a year, 
plus 12 hams, 12 chickens, and 12 Andorran cheeses. De 
Gaulle receives only $2.50—and no food... 


days before World War I, when the 
casino kicked in 75% of the principal- 
ity’s revenue, no single item today 
dominates Monaco’s government reve- 
nue. Most of it comes from taxes on 
real estate operations and sales levies. 
Postage stamps play some role. The 
casino contributes only about 5%. Rev- 
enue this year is estimated at $14- 
million, with expenses pegged at $12- 
million. 


ll. Smugglers’ Kingdom 


If there’s an antithesis to the glamor 
of Monaco, it is in rugged Andorra. 
Wedged high in the rocky Pyrenees, 
astride the Franco-Spanish border, An- 
dorra boasts that it is the only Middle 
Age country left in Europe. 

This boast, however, is taking on a 
hollow ring. Andorra has nine banks, 
two radio stations, and 1,600 cars for 
its 7,000 residents. Still, it is medieval 
enough to attract, mostly from West 
Europe, a growing horde of the tourists 
who are forever sniffing after new worlds 
to conquer. Making their way over the 
new, twisting mountain roads that link 
awakening Andorra to Europe, sight- 
seers are crowding the tiny country. 
¢ National Sport—While tourism and 
tobacco culture are Andorra’s two eco- 
nomic mainstays, few residents would 
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deny that Andorra’s most sporty eco- 
nomic activity is smuggling. As a sov- 
ereign nation, Andorra can—and does— 
import goods from all over the world. 
When goods come in, officials slap on 
a light duty (which adds up to a sizable 
slice of Andorra’s total income). What 


(STORY on page 138) 


happens after that isn’t their main con- 


cern. In this manner, Spain is supplied 
with American cigarettes and Swiss 
watches. Tourists buy most of what 


isn’t smuggled out. 

Even if smuggling were considered a 
crime, it probably would not be pug 
ished severely. Though still based on 
stern Roman law, Andorran justice has 
mellowed over the countrv’s 
turies of sovereignty. This was mag 
nanimously demonstrated recently when 
local authorities forgave an official who 
ran off with $168,000. 

Everyone who owns a gun is in the 

Andorran army and is an officer. But 
there is no pay and there are no uni 
forms. The army hasn’t fought in 700 
vears. 
e Frankly Feudal—Andorra’s system of 
government is frankly feudal—and An- 
dorrans like it that way. There are no 
income taxes. While an elected 24-man 
council runs governmental 
main authority is wielded 
French and Spanish co-princes 

Pres. Charles de Gaulle is one co 
prince, since this job always falls to the 
ruler of France. The Spanish co-prince 
is always the Bishop of nearby Urgel 
By playing the bishop against the 
French ruler, Andorran politicians usu 
ally get their own way. For his efforts, 
the Spanish bishop gets $11.50 a year, 
plus 12 hams, 12 chickens, and 12 An 
dorran cheeses. De Gaulle receives only 
$2.50—and no food. 


Ill. Revenue-Minded 
Democracy 


Perched on a hilltop in Italy, the 
Most Serene Republic of San Marino 


seven cen 


business 


} 


jointly by 


is not so serene when it is pursuing 
money. Just ask the British 

Ever since World War II, the Sam- 
marinesi have been seeking compen- 


sation for damages the RAI inflicted 
by mistake during a raid. London is 
willing to pay $72,000. The worl 
oldest and tiniest democracy, however, 
wants $1-million. The negotiations ma\ 
drag on for years, during which Whit¢ 


hall will have to translate San Marino’ 
diplomatic notes from ancient Latin 
True, San Marino depend rg 
on tourists and stamp collectors to keep 
its $900,000 budget balanced But 
it’s always looking for new sour 


income. Although it is 12 miles from 
the sea, it once opened a naval register 
after the fashion of Liberia and Panama 
This failed to attract a fleet. Then, 
when the Sammarinesi opened a casino, 
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No matter what kind of product a com- 
pany brings out, it means tying up money until 
the product moves. Tooling up, for example, can 
call for a big capital investment. And where do 
the funds come from? 

Many companies, large and small, bring 
this question to the Continental Bank. 

Lending money, of course, is our principal 
function. But our guidance in the use of funds 

.‘money management”... is often all that is 
necessary. 


It takes money to get 
a new product rolling... 


Whether your plans 








call for new equipment, or an entire new plant, 


why not bring the problem to us? 
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Italy set up a tourist blockade. The 
casino closed. 

¢ Black Market in Titles—It used to 
be fairly easy in San Marino to pick up 
a title, because San Marino discovered 
that some persons will pay almost any 
price for a noble rank. Today, the gov- 
ernment—officially—frowns on this. Pri- 
vately, titles are for sale. On a cash 
basis, it is said, you can purchase for 
$37,000 all rights to the Duke of Pesch- 
iera. 

¢ Out of the Red—San Marino’s econ- 
omy is in pretty good shape despite 
12 years under an elected Communist 
government that was voted out in 1957. 
Under the Communists, San Marino 
went into debt. To keep indebtedness 
down, the Communists incorrectly per- 
forated 64 issues of stamps to make 
them more valuable as collector’s items. 
Finally, a new government put San Ma- 
rino in the black—and assigned an in- 
spector full time to the stamp printing 
shop to guard against misprints. 

Since the late 19th Century, San Ma- 
rino has issued more than 800 stamps. 
These include 150 airmail issues, al- 
though the country has no airport. One 
stamp portrayed Abraha..1 Lincoln, who 
was made an honorary citizen of San 
Marino during his lifetime, although 
he never visited there. 

The Sammarinesi welcome 14-mil- 
lion tourists a year, as long as they 
don’t poke fun at the tiny nation. 
Ridiculing San Marino is a crime pun- 
ishable by 20 days in jail. A fine may 
be paid instead, however. 


IV. Monarchy in the Alps 


Often thought of as the ideal back- 
drop for an operetta—it was the locale 
in the Broadway musical Call Me 
Madam-—Liechtenstein actually is the 
setting for a good deal of financial 
hanky-panky by foreign corporations. 
At least 5,000 international companies 
are said to have headquarters in this 
60-square-mile, mountainous principal 


ity situated between Switzerland and 
Austria. 

In addition to offering a tax haven, 
the government guarantees absolute 
discretion about the companies and eés- 
pecially their financial affairs. In ex- 
change, these companies pay a total of 
about $100,000 a year into the na- 


tional treasury—a tidy sum for a na- 
tion of 15,000 persons. 
¢ Postwar Prosperity—On its own, 


Liechtenstein has transformed its econ- 
omy from an agricultural one before 
World War II to an industrial society 
About half the country’s annual revenue 
comes from taxes on local industry 

Moreover, the products turned out— 
textiles, precision instruments, needles 
for example—are exported to some 80 
countries. The U.S. is the principality’s 
fourth best customer, after West Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Austria 

The national budget runs between 
$2-million and $3-million. Only $120,- 
000 of this is spent on the government 
The rest goes to public works 
¢ Not All Stamps—Proud: of their in- 
dustrial effort, Liechtenstein officials 
often express annoyance at foreign be- 
lief that most of the national income 
stems from sale of stamps 

About 40% of the nation’s receipts 
are accounted for by real estate and 
profits tax, another 30% by sale of 
utility services. Receipts from customs 
duties mark the third biggest category 
Stamps, in a good year, bring in $250,- 
000 out of total receipts of $3-million 

A Hapsburg, Prince Franz Joseph II, 
rules the country as a constitutional 
and hereditary monarch. Like his 
princely counterpart in Monaco, he 
has taken considerable interest in mod- 
ernizing the country’s economy. For 
all his efforts, however, there is said to 
be no property in Liechtenstein worth 
more than the Prince’s private art col- 
lection of 1,800 masterpieces. END 
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How to turn corrosion 
into a profitable ally 


Up to now, corrosion has been a 300- 
million-dollar a year problem to the 
chemical process industries. 

But this problem also presents a 
challenging opportunity for new 
products and processes to boost 
profits. 


Enter the wonder metals. Corrosion 
becomes your ally when you put the 
exceptional corrosion resistance of 
tantalum, titanium and zirconium to 
work on a commercial scale. 

For example: 

1. Big reactors—up to 1000-gallons, 
like this tantalum-lined vessel. 

2. Acid concentrators, like this burn- 
er for harsh sulfuric, fabricated from 
stubborn, corrosion-resistant zir- 
conium., 


3. Foul-free heat exchangers—to sev- 
eral hundred square feet in area, like 
this titanium chlorine cooler. 

All these and other unit-operations 
equipment are available from Pfaud- 
ler today. Many are already in 
service. 


Ways to profit. With these “wonder 
metals” now available to fight corro- 
sion, products and processes hereto- 
fore considered impractical are now 
a reality. 

And, in many applications you also 
benefit from: service life measured 





in years, not months; reduced down- 
time; and complete protection 
against product contamination. 


FLUIDICS and you. Combatting the 
high cost of corrosion is one of the 
many activities covered by Fluidics, 
the Pfaudler Permutit program that 
helps industries handle liquids and 
gases more profitably. 

For more facts on the “wonder 
metals,” or a look at the broad scope 
of Fluidics, write to our Pfaudler 
Division, Dept. BW-100, Rochester 3, 
New York. 


PFAUDLER PERMUTIT Inc. 


A world-wide comp 


th plants in Germany, Great Br 


tain, Canada, Mexico, Japan, as well asthe U.S.A, 























Filorida? 


.. trade cemter of the Americas 


Forty million people in the 12 south- 
eastern states and 80 million in the 
nearby Caribbean comprise markets 
which are being increasingly served by 
Florida. And these markets are growing 
steadily in buying power. 

In THE SOUTHEAST, retail sales for 
1959 totaled $38 billion. This represents 
a gain of 34 per cent over sales for 1954. 
The national gain was only 28 per cent. 

In FLORIDA ITSELF, sales rose from 
$4,014 million to $6,625 million — an 
increase of 65 per cent. 

The opportunities for serving south- 
eastern markets from Florida are shown 
by some of the typical multi-state facili- 
ties which have been opened recently. 
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Barge routes skirt the Gulf of Mexico from 
Florida to Brownsville, Texas, and stretch up 
the Mississippi. In the Atlantic, the Intracoastal 
Waterway provides a sheltered shipping route 
from Key West to New Jersey and beyond. 


MULTI-STATE DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 


Foop Farr Stores opened a 700-man 
distribution center in Jacksonville. 

BorDEN CoMPANyY’s new plant in 
Tampa is a multi-state center. 

RAYTHEON serves several states from 
a new facility in Orlando. 

Davies CaN Company established a 
distributorship in Tampa to serve the 
paint industry in the Southeast. 

WALGREEN DruG COMPANY’S new 
facility in Jacksonville serves North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and parts of Tennessee as well as Florida. 

Rootes Morors opened a south- 
eastern states distributorship in Pen- 
sacola for Hillman, Sunbeam and other 
British cars. Renault expanded its 
multi-state facility in the same city. 

Wholesale sales for all three of the 
major metropolitan areas in Florida 
— Miami, Tampa-St. Petersburg and 


~<q— Air freight has greatly extended Florida's 
markets. Univis Lens Company, which recently 


moved to Fort Lauderdale, plans to ship 350,000 
pounds of products by air each year. Westing- 
house Electric Corporation supplies its South 
American markets with appliances from Miami. 
MIAMI INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, shown 
here, handled over 207 million pounds of air 
cargo in 1959, and the largest volume of ioreign 
cargo of any airport in the nation. 
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Jacksonville — more than doubled be- 
tween 1948 and 1958. Only five other 
major areas in the nation did as well. 

Manufacturers, too, find Florida’s 
markets extend far beyond Florida’s 
borders. Two-thirds of the sales of 
Marc-El Fashions of Miami, for in- 
stance, are to other states. A typical 
maker of aluminum furniture, Gay Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Clearwater, sells 60 per 
cent of its production outside Florida; 


RS 
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Thirteen deep water ports tine both coasts of 
Florida. More than 65 shipping companies pro- 
vide scheduled service, and 32 million tons of 
domestic and foreign cargo were handled in 1958. 
PORT OF TAMPA, shown here, has just com- 
pleted a$15 million harbor improvement program, 
deepening the channel to a full 34 feet. 


CARIBBEAN PURCHASES INCREASE 
Trade between Florida and the rich 
Caribbean and Central American mar- 
kets is growing steadily. In spite of 
the political unrest, exports by vessel 
to these areas totaled $189 million in 
1958 — 69 per cent over 1954. 

As evidence of the growing trade 
bonds between Florida and Central 
America, two shipping firms recently 
began operating trailer ships between 
Miami and Port Everglades and Matias 
de Galvez. From this Guatemalan port, 
trailers can be towed southward over 
the Pan American Highway. 


TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE UP 48% 
Overall, Florida’s foreign trade has 
grown steadily. The 1959 total of $810 
million was 48.4 per cent over 1955. 

Chemicals for England are made in 
Pensacola, paper for the Netherlands 
in Panama City and Jacksonville, ma- 
chinery for Israel in Tampa. Twelve 
million dollars worth of iron scrap 
is shipped to Italy and Japan each 
year. Florida produces a third of the 
world’s phosphate. 


WHY INDUSTRY MOVES TO FLORIDA 


Besides its strategic location to serve 
rich markets, there are many reasons 
why industry is finding it increasingly 
profitable to locate in Florida. 

People like to live and work in the 
Sunshine State. Companies such as 





Martin-Orlando, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft and Chemstrand Corporation 
have found it relatively easy to recruit 
skilled technicians and engineers from 
out of the state when their needs cannot 
be supplied by local manpower pools. 

Taxes are favorable. Those levied 
directly on business accounted for only 
8.8 per cent of the 1957-58 state income 
— less than half the national average. 

Florida has a right to work law, and 
is the only state in the Southeast with 
an apprenticeship law, under which in- 
dustry and state co-operate. 

For those considering new ventures, 
the 2,100 new manufacturing plants 
which have opened in the state in the 
last three years give evidence of the 
opportunities which Florida offers. 
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Florida's importance as a distribution center is 
emphasized by the growing number of trucking 
companies making headquarters in the state. 
Mercury Motor Express (illustrated) moved its 
headquarters and 250 employees to Jacksonville 
this year. Central Truck Lines, Tampa, operates 
1,175 trucks in five states. The giant Ryder 
Systems, Inc., has headquarters in Miami. 


NEW PLANT LOCATION BOOKLET 
If you are interested in opening a plant 
or branch in Florida, a new booklet 
explains in detail how the Industrial 
Services Division of the Florida Devel- 
opment Commission can help you choose 
the most advantageous location. 

This booklet describes special studies 
which can be prepared for potential 
locations covering markets, manpower, 
transportation and supplier industries 
as related to your individual needs. 

Meetings with community leaders 
may be arranged, but unless authorized, 
your identity will not be revealed. 

Write to B. R. Fuller, Jr., Exec. Dir., 
Florida Development Commission, 
4003-3 Carlton Building, Tallahassee. 


For more general information about 
industrial Florida, ask for the nine- 
part file folder, ‘‘ Profile of Progress.” 





See industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. B, Carlton 
Building, Tallahassee, for a 100-page 
color “‘Vacation Guide.” 
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YOUNG SOCIALISTS shout their slogans and display placards during demonstration at 

























Labor party conference building in Scarborough, England. Party split on such issues. 


Leftists Tear British 
Labor Party in Two 


Since 1924, when it first came to 
office, the British Labor party has been 
the Conservatives’ only rival for politi 
cal power. During this period, Labor 
has held the reins of govérnment for 
some nine years (most recently from 
1945 to 1951) and, when not in con- 
trol, it has either worked in coalition 
with the Conservatives or has acted as 
the “loyal opposition.” 

Today, the Labor party is on the 
verge of disintegration. After last weck’s 
annual conference at Scarborough, 
Labor is torn by a bitter conflict be 
tween the official party leadership, 
which is headed by conservative-minded 
Hugh Gaitskell, and a leftwing-pacifist 
faction (picture) whose leader is Frank 
Cousins, politically ambitious boss of 
the Transport & General Workers 
Union. 

The conflict between the party's 
leftists and rightists goes so deep that 
most London observers now are writing 
Labor off as an effective political force 
-one capable of gaining office during 
the ’60s. The big question is whether 
Gaitskell can hold enough of the party 
with him to start rebuilding its strength 
is a moderate-minded reform party 
rather than as an outright, radical party 
* Could Splinter—If Gaitskell fails, 
Labor probably will split into several 
groups, as many Socialist parties on the 
Continent have done over the past 
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That would leave 
a working two-party 


quarter-century. 
Britain without 
system. 

It would also increase the chances, 
which are considerable in any case, that 
the present Conservative government 
soon will have to cope with a strong 
leftwing movement that has close ties 
with the Communists and is dedicated 
to nuclear disarmament and British 
withdrawal from NATO. So far, the 
Labor party has acted as a_ barrier 
against any such movement. 

Actually, Labor began splitting apart 
immediately after it took a bad licking 
from the Conservatives last October 
This defeat, Labor’s third in a row, was 
largely due to the political defection of 
workers who found that their rising 
living standards made them less inter- 
ested than formerly in Socialism. Gaits- 
kell and his supporters accepted this 
fact and began trying to lead the party 
away from nationalization and other 
traditional Labor programs. 

For a time, Nve Bevan—a onetime 
radical himself—drew some of the left- 
wing fire from Gaitskell. But ever since 
Bevan was struck down early this year 
by a fatal illness, Gaitskell’s enemies 
have been gaining strength among trade 
union leaders and, to a lesser extent, 
among local party bosses. 
¢ Labor Influence—These two groups 
dominate the annual Labor confer- 


ences but, because of the block-vote 
system used at the conferences, it’s the 
unions that have the decisive influence 
Labor politicians never forget, either, 
that union financial support has always 
been indispensable to the party 
At the Scarborough conference, Cous- 

ins and his allies pushed through reso- 
lutions that cut at Gaitskell from 
several directions 

¢ By a sizeable majority, the con- 
ference called for “unilateral renuncia- 
tion of the testing, manufacture, stock- 
piling, and basing of all nuclear weapons 
in Great Britain.” This position, if ever 
adopted as government policy, would 
make Britain a neutral in the cold wat 

eQOn nationalization, the confer- 
ence stuck with its old socialist dogma 
“common ownership of the means of 
production, distribution, and exchang« 
It was all Gaitskell could do to get the 
conference to admit in this resolution 
that private enterprise still had a role 
to play in the British economy 

e Then, there was the decision of 
the conference to revise the party con 
stitution so that, in the future, Labor’s 
representatives in Parliament would be 
compelled to follow the policies adopted 


by the annual conference. Up to now, 


the Parliamentary Labor partv, which 
today consists of 258 MPs, has alwavs 
claimed an _ independent right to 


formulate policy—subject only to broad 
guidance by the annual conferenc« 
¢ Quick Switch?—The decision to 
change the party constitution probably 
will have immediate and fateful con 
sequences when the House of Commons 
reopens late this month. A 
of perhaps 50 Labor MPs plans open 
to attack British membership in NATO 
and to advocate unilateral nuclear d 
armament, on the grounds that this i 
what the Scarborough conferen dk 
cided 

Gaitskell, however, is determined to 
ignore the conference resolutions and 
to stick to his pro-NATO position. H 
knows that he has the backing of a larg 
majoritv of Labor voters. Fven at S 
borough, two-thirds of th 
delegates voted with him on th u 
of neutralism. So, if he plays h irds 
skillfully, he may hold the support of 
perhaps 200 Labor MPs 
¢ Deadlock—At that point, vou would 
have a real stalemate. On on ide 
would be the party forces who got th« 
way at Scarborough. On the othe: 
would be the majority of Labor MP's 
who owe their position to the British 
electorate and can’t be removed from 
their seats until the next general ek 
tion, perhaps four years off 

In this situation, Gaitskell might dé 
cide to denounce the authority of the 
annual conference and ask fo 
in forming what would be virtually a 
new rightwing Labor party 
¢ Union Leader—Whether such a party 
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Todays low-cost way to automate 
your job costing 1s with 
Keysort Data Processing 


For strict job costing controls at every stage of opera- 
tion—for any number of up-to-the-minute management 
reports in such areas as inventory, order and sales analy- 
sis, labor costing—Keysort is the data processing system 
to use. 

The reasons are many. No restrictive procedures; 
minimum training; remarkable economy; simplicity of 
installation and operation. 

Keysort, in fact, is the only automated data processing 
system flexible enough to fit your business as it stands 
and as it grows. It is the one system adaptable and af- 
fordable to companies of every size. 

With Keysort you use punched cards—mechanically 
created for fast, easy sorting. Figures are automatically 


tabulated and results summarized direct to reports 
without transcribing. 

Result: Keysort automates your data processing to 
give you the meaningful on-time information you need 
for complete control of your business and profits. 
Monthly, weekly, daily. And at truly low cost. 

Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Systems 
Representative has had a wealth of experience in solv- 
ing management control problems. Working with you, 
with your systems and procedures experts, he can offer 
helpful advice about a low-cost Keysort system tailored 
to your individual requirements. Call him, or write us 
at Port Chester, N. Y. — indicating the applications in 
which you are interested—and we will be happy to send 
you actual case histories from our files. 


ROYAL MCBEE. cata processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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ROTOMATIC: 
BAG PACKER 


eFast *Accurate 
¢ Low cost maintenance 


Proved in the field for all free 
or semi-free flowing materials 


lf your business involves packing 
chemicals, plant foods, feed, seed or 
other materials in open mouth bags 

. get the details on the Raymond 
Rotomatic Packer. Actual production 
line use has shown new economies in 
bag filling oper- 
ations. Gravity 
operation elimi- 
nates power re- 
quirements. Even 
scale balance prin- 
ciple delivers 
proven accuracy. 
Get full information 
now from your 
Raymond Repre- 
sentative or write... 





BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio 
A Division of Albemarie Paper Mfg. Co 


ATLANTA © BALTIMORE © CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY © LOUISVILLE © NEW YORK 
Maker of RUGGED MULTIWALL PACKAGING for Industry 
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. . . a Clean split between 
the Gaitskellites and the 
leftists now seems inevitable 


(STORY on page 146) 


could function as the chief opposition 
in Parliament would depend on its 
ability to get suppozt from big unions. 

Here Cousins is the key figure. He 
represents a fairly large leftwing union 
with man¥“Communist members. And 
the union bureaucracy has used the 
last 10 years to entrench itself quietly 
in many key positions in the Labor 
party machine, thus gaining the strength 
to defeat Gaitskell at the Scarborough 
conference. 

Gaitskell, in fact, seems to have un- 
derrated their political skill and ambi- 
tion. He apparently failed to recognize 
that the great improvement in British 
living standards has not merely caused 
many workers to lose interest in social- 
ism but at the same time has given 
new impetus to the leftwing intellectu- 
als and the Communists. They have 
not only been quick to take advantage 
of this but also very persistent. 
¢ Clean Break—In short, a clean split 
between the Gaitskellites and the left- 
ists now seems to be inevitable. What's 
in doubt is whether Gaitskell can engi- 
neer this split in such a way that the 
leftists become the rump faction. 

If he achieves this, he probably could 
count on the backing of a majority of 
British workers. By now, most of them 
seem tired of the doctrines of the left. 
Moreover, Gaitskell probably could at- 
tract the potentially large Liberal party. 
(The Liberal party has been putting out 
feelers in Gaitskell’s direction for some 
time.) 

Even the Conservative party leaders— 
Prime Minister Macmillan and _ his 
deputy leader, R. A. Butler—might pre- 
fer this outcome to complete disintegra- 
tion of the Labor party. If Gaitskell 
should fail, the Conservative party 
could easily lose the cohesion that 
comes from having to fight a danger- 
ous rival. Then, the wide differences 
that exist within the Conservative party 
might come into the open. 

The Macmillan-Butler group got con- 
trol of their party only because, 15 years 
ago, a reformist appeal seemed the one 
way of getting the powerful Labor party 
out of office. Under this pressure, even 
the old Tories agreed to accept the wel- 
fare state, nationalization, and steep 
personal taxation. The Tories also have 
accepted, though unwillingly, the dis- 
mantling of the old Empire. If the pres- 
sure of a possible Labor takeover were 
removed entirely, the demand for a 
“genuine Conservative” policy might 
become irresistible. END 
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LOW-COST, RELIABLE 
PERFORMANCE 
BACKED BY 

40 YEARS OF . 
SPECIALIZED 
ENGINEERING 
EXPERIENCE 


As compressed air continues to do 
more jobs for American industry, 
Quincy Compressors maintain 
their leadership in efficiency, de- 
pendability and economy 


Models for all applications from 
1 to 90 CFM. 


Service across the country and 
around the clock. 
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QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Makers of the World's Finest Air Compressors 
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The Fuji Bank Ltd has an intimate 
knowledge of Japan's idustries 
Write us. Or if convenient, come in 


New York 42 Broadway 

Upon request, we will send you the 
Quarterly Fuii Bank Bulletin—an au 
thoritative economic and financial 
review on Japan along with 


of our history 


aN 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Toky 
188 Offices throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: New York - 


THE 
FUJI BANK 
LTD. 
Founded in 1880 


London:Ca 
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MANPOWER GIVES YOU 


working 
power 


TO HANDLE ANY JOB THAT COMES UP! 


© LOADING & UNLOADING 
© SHIPPING WORK 
© MATERIAL HANDLING 
+ ASSEMBLY WORK 
> © MAINTENANCE 


Whether you need one man or an entire crew, you can always rely 
on Manpower for efficient temporary help. Manpower employees 
come to you bonded, insured (Workmen’s Compensation, Unem- 
ployment Compensation, and Liability), and ready to work as long 
as you need them. 


Cost? Lower than you think! We pay all salaries, taxes, and 
insurance — keep all payroll records. All you pay is an all-inclusive 
low hourly rate for the actual hours we work. 


manpower; inc. 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS: 820 N. PLANKINTON AVE., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The World’s Largest Temporary Help Service With over 200 
Offices in the U.S., Canada, Mexico, & Europe. 


There’s a Manpower Office in your city! Check your phone book for local phone number. 
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In Business Abroad 


Ghana Denies Nationalization Plan, 
But Foreign Investors Are Still Wary 


Businessmen this week have reason to be uneasy about 
their investments in Ghana. 

In the past few days, they've been hearing reports 
that the African nation is planning to nationalize foreign 
companies. And when Pres. Nkrumah moved to scotch 
these as “wicked” rumors, they were alert to the fact 
that he nevertheless described himself as a “Marxist 
Socialist” and declared that his country intended to find 
its way to socialism. 

It has been reported that Ghana would enact a three- 
year program of Socialist reorganization in which some 
200 foreign companies would be taken over by the 
government. Nkrumah issued the statement that private 
foreign investment was welcome and needed in Ghana. 
But he made it clear that his government would protect 
itself against domination by foreign investors. 

Some observers believe that Nkrumah is checking any 
move toward nationalization so as not to jeopardize 
negotiations over a proposed multimillion-dollar power 
and aluminum project on the Volta River. The U.S., 
the. World Bank, and an international consortium of 
aluminum producers led by Kaiser Industries are trying 
te resolve financing differences with Ghana. 


oreign Holdings in Japanese Companies 
Allowed to Exceed Old Limit of 30% 
Japan is now looking West and East for business. 


For the West, the Japanese government is liberalizing 
the usual 30% limitation it maintains on foreign hold- 


ings in a Japanese company. And the Ministry of Inter- . 


national Trade & Industry is reported to have approved 
a joint venture between du Pont and Showa Denko to 
produce neoprene, in which the American company will 
have 50% ownership (BW—Feb.13’60,p102). 

In the East, the Japanese are eying trade agreements 
in Communist China and the Soviet Union. Last week 
former MITI Minister Tatsunosuke Takasaki, now presi- 
dent of the Japan Fishery Assn., and a group of indus- 
trialists traveled to Peking to seek agreement on a plan 
to promote Japan-Red China trade. 

Representatives of several Japanese companies now 
are in Moscow discussing the prospects of selling Jap- 
inese chemical knowhow and equipment to the Russians. 


Venezuela Asks OAS to Block Purchase 
Of Dominican Republic Sugar by U.S. 


The U.S. came under fire this week for authorizing 
the purchase of 321,857 tons of sugar over the quota 


from the Dominican Republic (BW—Oct.1'60,p135). 
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Venezuela has asked the Organization of American 
States to do what it can to block the deal. The Vene- 
zuelans charge that the U.S. purchase, even though it 
would be made for 2¢ a Ib. under the U.S. market price, 
violates the spirit of the Declaration of San Jose, in 
which OAS members agreed to economic sanctions 
against the Dominicans. 

Shortly before, Venezuela sought to clear itself of 
charges of a similar violation. Oil Minister Juan Perez 
Alfonzo last week flatly denied that Venezuelan oil 
companies were selling oil to the Dominican Republic. 


Union of South Africa, as Republic, 
May Have Difficulty Attracting Capital 


The Union of South Africa’s vote last week to become 
a republic makes it virtually certain that the country 
will leave the British Commonwealth. London sources 
feel that the move will hurt the Union’s ability to 
attract investment capital. 

By ending their status as a constitutional monarchy 
owing allegiance to Britain’s Queen, the South Africans 
automatically lost their membership in the Common- 
wealth. To be readmitted, the Union must get the 
unanimous approval of the present members of the 
group. But the country of official white supremacy is 
highly unlikely to win support for such an application 
from the black African nations in the Commonwealth. 

The economic effects on the Union will come slowly. 
South Africa is a large gold producer and has adequate 
gold reserves. 

The country, however, needs capital for industrial 
development. But even before the republican referen- 
dum, it was losing the confidence of the London money 
market because of its controversial racial policies. With 
the country out of the Commonwealth and without the 
economic advantages that Commonwealth membership 
provides, this situation is expected to get worse. Con 
firmation of this prediction could come from market 
action on South African gold mine shares, whose owner 
ship is centered in Britain. Observers say that they 
wouldn’t be surprised to see “wholesale dumping” of 
these shares in the near future. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., has decided to 
produce synthetic diamonds on a large scale. The com 
pany announced last year that it had developed a process 
for artificially manufacturing the gems but was not 
certain then about commercial plans. De Beers has 
elected to get into the manmade diamond business, now 
dominated by General Electric, because of the interrup- 
tion of diamond mining operations in the Congo. 


Soviet Union’s Techmashimport this week placed an 
$8-million order for two detergent factories with lng 
land’s Constructors John Brown, Ltd., and Marchon 
Products, Ltd. Contract calls for the design and con 


struction of the plants and supply of equipment 
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This box tells an amazing story—inside and out 
(More packaging news from International Paper) 


Read how a bright printing surface and light- quering tests. It printed beautifully. Varnish and 


colored interior are combined in IPX* Board. lacquer coatit tained lasting color brilliance 
and uniformit 


Now, International Paper has developed an Today, q ty printing (up to 175-line 


economical packaging board to meet the chal- screens) on IPX 


esults in packages that prac- 


lenge of today’s mass marketing. tically sell on 
Over 2% years ago, our skilled craftsmen At Internat | Paper’s research centers and 
went to work. First, they developed a new 16 mills, exy ental papermaking processes 
papermaking technique to blend two different and packaging vations, such as IPX Board, 
pulps into one. Fine bleached sulphate pulps are in contim evelopment. 
and inexpensive groundwood pulps. The result That is why International Paper can provide 
—IPX. A machine clay-coated board with a you with the est range of papers, boards 
bright surface and light-colored interior. and packagi stance in the industry. Call us 
Next, they subjected IPX Board’s smooth, or contact 4 nverter — he’s probably been 
bright surface to printing, varnishing and lac- doing busin th us for years. °T.M 


® INTERNATIONAL PAPER new York 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers + papers for home and office use + converting papers + papers and paperboards for packaging + shipping 


containers + folding cartons + milk containers + multiwall bags + grocery and specialty bags and sacks + pulps for industry + lumber, plywood and other building materials 























HOW WORTHINGTON 
PRODUCTS WORK 
FOR YOUR PROFIT 


PARADOX: HALF-SIZE PUMP DOES SAME JOB BETTER 


Both these pumps feed over 1200 gallons of water each minute into the high-pressure boilers of a modern 


power generating plant . .. but one does it much better! HM The pump in the background requires 9 
separate impellers or “‘stages” to develop the required pressure. The half-size pump in the foreground feeds 
an identical boiler with the same water volume and pressure. But it has just 4 stages with a shaft only about 
half the length of its big brother’s. M@ Is it better? Yes, for most high pressure applications. The shorter shaft 
deflects much less—greatly increasing reliability—greatly reducing maintenance. i The secret? Worthington 
engineers, guided by their experience and research, decided to throw out the old rule limiting speed to 
3,600 rpm. The small unit rotates at 9,000 rpm—more than twice the speed ever before attempted in a large 
centrifugal pump. &@ Today, of all the high-speed boiler-feed pumps in power plant service, 6 out of every 


7 bear the Worthington trademark. Truly a measure of leadership. Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 




















Globe-Wernicke exclusive features 
increase office productivity 


Globe-Wernicke Streamliner® metal desks give you smart styling, 
functional advantages, and a complete line to meet your every office 
need. Each of the desk’s features is engineered to increase work out- 
put and step up efficiency. This desk means business! When you specify 
Streamliner metal desks, you are specifying more for your desk dol- 
lar, more work out-put per work station, more working comfort, more 
lividends on your investment through the years. 

illustrated here are just four of your major time-and-money saving 
features available on Streamliner desks. See these and other exclusive 
features of the Streamliner desks at your Globe-Wernicke dealer soon. 
Let him demonstrate the outstanding advantages of the most advanced 
metal desk in America. 

Want to actually visualize your new office layout? Let your G/W 
dealer help you plan it before your very eyes with new, colorful, 

3-dimensional scale models. Illustrated brochures on 

~~ vat : one . one 
| @ | Streamliner desks, filing cabinets, and filing systems are 
| @ | available free from your Globe-Wernicke dealer” or 





==) write us direct, Dept. A-10. 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under ‘Office Furniture’’ 


VISIBLE RECORD CARD TRAY 
keeps facts at your fingertips 
fits into desk arm slide. Holds 
50 cards for 100 complete rec 
ords. Concealed lockir 
assures privacy 
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typewriter plat 


counter-balanced mechanism 

Typewriter can easily be raised 
ond lowered from a sitting po 
sition, without tugging, yanking 
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Nikita Khrushchev is leaving behind a bag of troubles for the United 
Nations. That’s about the net result of his stay in New York. 


East-West relations may be a little worse—but not much. On the big 
summit issues, disarmament and Berlin, the stalemate was as complete 
before Khrushchev, came to the U.N. as it is today. Perhaps the most 
worrisome thing is Khrushchev’s present mood. He seemed almost desperate 
after Tuesday’s big General Assembly vote against his disarmament line. 


One way to draw a balance sheet is to calculate Khrushchev’s inten- 
tions when he came to the U.N., and set these off against his performance. 


To begin with, the Soviet leader clearly overrated the personal impact 
he would have in the U. N., especially with the new African nations. Though 
he kept center stage in the General Assembly, and privately worked on 
these nations, he hardly changed a vote. The new U.N. 1sembers didn’t 
even scare when he rattled his rockets in the disarmament debate. 


Khrushchev also made a bad miscalculation on the Congo. At the time 
he decided to come to the U.N., he thought pro-Soviet Lumumba was win- 
ning in the Congo and soon would be spreading his revolutionary gospel to 
other areas in Africa. In this situation, figured Khrushchev, it would be 
easy to make hay with the new African members of the U.N. ' 


Khrushchev undoubtedly came, too, with the idea of weakening Secy. 
General Hammarskjold’s position. But it’s unlikely that he intended to 
carry his attack quite as far as he did. It was the Soviet reverse in the 
Congo, partly at Hammarskjold’s hands, that led Khrushchev to his violent 
assault on the Secretary General. In this case, his tactics really boomer- 
anged. He failed to get any real support except from Soviet bloc nations. 


For the West, of course, there’s an offset to all this. Having failed 
to dominate the U. N., Khrushchev now will do his best to keep it in a state 
of permanent crisis. On the one hand, the Soviets will keep sniping at 
Hammarskjold and trying to stymie any constructive U.N. action in Africa. 
On the other, Khrushchev will still try to force the sensitive disarmament 
issue back in the General Assembly, where he can use it for propaganda. 


' Moreover, Khrushchev has encouraged the neutrals—even those who 
oppose most of his ideas—to ask for a bigger role in the U.N. and in world 
affairs generally. This is raising a ticklish diplomatic problem for the U.S. 
—how to keep a majority in the U.N. without giving the neutrals the final 
say on big issues. 

ae @ ume 


Pres. de Gaulle of France has kicked up a real fuss in the Atlantic 
Alliance. He has both Bonn and Washington on edge with his plans to 
reshape NATO so that France can emerge as the leader of Western Europe. 


To counter de Gaulle’s ambitions, Chancellor Adenauer has turned to 
Washington, and even London, for support. He likes NATO as it is. 


De Gaulle is after a sort of “third force.” He wants to turn the six-nation 
European Economic Community into an alliance within an alliance. The 
Six would have new political institutions (though on a nation-to-nation basis), 
new military coordination, and a common position on international problems. 

In addition, de Gaulle proposes to put the NATO defense setup on a 


national-force basis, and to make France the one nuclear power among the 
Six. 
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Washington is dead set against de Gaulle’s whole project. In a recent 
letter to Adenauer, Pres. Eisenhower reminded the Chancellor that the 
U.S. contribution to NATO hinges on a genuine integration of forces. 


Adenauer was more than glad to have this reminder. He used it last 
week in a meeting with French Premier Debre. As Adenauer sees things, 
NATO wouldn’t be worth much without U.S. forces in Europe. 


Bonn has another reason for opposing de Gaulle’s national-force idea. 
To be effective, the West German army needs tactical nuclear weapons. 
And there’s not a chance the U.S. will supply these to a German army that 
is on its own. 


The whole business is to be thrashed out at a “summit meeting of the 
Six” in December. It would be held just ahead of NATO’s annual session. 


a een 


Argentine Pres. Frondizi’s latest feud with the Army is his most serious 
crisis yet. Military leaders are attacking both Frondizi’s economic austerity 
program and his advisers, especially Economic Minister Alsogaray. 


Washington officials say Frondizi is committed to Alsogaray and must 
stand or fall on the austerity program. This week Frondizi said he would 
not resign and would not fire Alsogaray. 


The hard core of opposition will not go so far as to mount a coup d’etat, 
U.S. officials said at midweek. But they may exact compromises that will 
weaken Frondizi’s economic reform program. 


The U.S. is trying to resolve the crisis in Laos. 


The turmoil began two months ago, when a military coup ousted the 
pro-U. S. government. Since then, neutralist and right-wing factions have 
been unable to form a stable coalition government. The Communist Pathet 
Laos has been pressing hard for a place in the government. 


The U.S. must stabilize the Laotian government to protect the rest of 
Southeast Asia. If Laos goes Communist, the Chinese and North Vietnamese 
Communists will have a new route to infiltrate South Vietnam, Thailand, 
and already Communist-leaning Cambodia. 


Another storm is blowing up over Africa. That’s how observers inter- 
pret a report issued this week in London on the outlook for the Federation 
of Nyasaland and Northern and Southern Rhodesia. The report came from 
the Monckton Commission, a government-appointed body. 


While noting the big economic gains made in the area under the multi- 
racial government of the loose Federation, the report urges Britain to grant 
the right of secession to the three member states. African nationalists, 
who identify the Federation with white racialism, have been agitating for 
this right. But many whites, including Federation Premier Sir Roy Welen- 
sky, maintain that the right to secede would wreck this African experiment 
in government via racial partnership. 


The most likely outcome, say some London observers, is a linkup 
between Southern Rhodesia, which contains the majority of the Federation’s 
whites, and the Union of South Africa. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
would ally themselves with independent African nations, thus creating a 
dangerous confrontation of black and white nationalism. 
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Designed for 
Greater Efficiency 
Inside and Out 

with | 
Du Pont DELRIN’ 
acetal resin 


Here is a new product specially designed to take advantage of a new material. 
Virtually all the vital parts of the pump shown above are economically molded 
of Du Pont DELRIN acetal resin. The manufacturer of the pump reports that 
the low friction of parts of DELRIN reduces the horsepower requirements of 
the pump as much as 50% over comparable models made of brass. In addition, 
tests show that the new pump has improved bearing characteristics, quieter 
operation, reduced friction, and longer life over its metal counterparts. 

This is one more example of the product improvements and production 
economies made possible by DELRIN. This versatile new material has already 
been put to good use in automotive, appliance and machinery components, 
plumbing fixtures, clothing fitments, and many other modern products. 

It may well pay you to find out more about the remarkable properties of 
DELRIN and the better products it makes possible. Write to: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.(Inc.), Department D-1015, Room 2507D, Nemours Build- 
ing, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 
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EMPTY HOUSES are numerous in Kellogg, Ida., as striking mine IMPACT of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers strikes at Bunker 


workers move out to look for work outside Coeur d’Alene area. Hill Co. has been felt by storekeepers. 
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PICKETS check maintenance worker entering Bunker Hill plant. Union has allowed the company to maintain its equipment 
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REPOSSESSION of strikers’ cars is another sign of severe effect 
of five-month-old walkouts that have idled about 2,400 workers. 
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COMMISSARY run by the union provides for needy families. But, 
as winter approaches, the outlook for the strikers is bleak. 
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Mine, Mill Walkout 
Rouses Idaho Town 


Five months ago, the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers called its members 
out on strike at operations of the 
Bunker Hill Co. in Kellogg, Ida., the 
heart of the Coeur d’Alene lead-zinc 
mining area. The strike is still on, 
grimly, in the one-industrv town (pic- 
tures). Everybody's hurting. 

(he trouble is that what started out 
as a routine contract strike has been 
greatly complicated by a new issue—and 
b 


y public controvers\ Impact of the 
strike on the community has brought 
on a hue and crv against Communism 


in the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 
e Wide Impact—The strike against 


Bunker Hill and another, smaller walk- 
‘ 





out at an American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. operation at Wallace, Ida., have 
idled almost half of all workers em- 
ploved in Shoshone County. Many 
have moved away, leaving houses vacant. 
Some stores have closed. Those who 
depend on credit sales have been hard 
hit; they're not only not getting new 
business, installment payments aren’t 
being met. 

The Washington Water Power Co. 
recently reported that it had received 
510 requests to cut off electric utility 
service—a reduction of 10% in the num- 
ber of customers it serves in the affected 
area’ Many telephones have been 
taken out. If the Bunker Hill strike 


KELLOGG, a one-industry town in the heart of the Coeur d’Alene lead-zinc mining area, 
has been badly hurt by walkout and many townpeople are turning against leftwing union, 
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drags on much longer, General Tele- 
hone Co. of the Northwest expects 
the 2,095 phones in the Kellogg area 
will be cut one-fourth. 

Schools have lost some 370 students, 
about 10%, so the teaching staff has 
been reduced. 

Generally, businessmen say with 
some forced optimism that declines of 
20% to 30% are not so bad as they had 
expected. In part, they credit the fact 
that MMSW held up strike action un- 
til early May, the start of the summer 
season of outside work in the North- 
west. Many strikers found jobs in log- 
ging and construction, many of them 
far from the Coeur d’Alene. But now 
those summertime jobs are running out. 
A long, hard winter is in prospect if 
Bunker Hill and American Smelting op- 
erations aren’t resumed. 
¢ Settlement Efforts—Ffforts are un- 
der way to end the walkouts: 

¢ Negotiations are going on be- 
tween Bunker Hill and MMSW. There 
is talk now and then of slight progress. 
It usually proves to be wishful talking. 
However, MMSW is pinched for money 
and is vulnerable now to internal pres- 
sures to sign a new contract quickly. 

¢ Meanwhile, a new union is be- 
ing formed in the Coeur d’Alene, with 
ublic backing, to challenge the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers—still closely 
identified with the leftwing of Ameri- 
can labor (BW —Dec.5’59,p61). Those 
pressing a breakaway movement claim 
“about 50%” of Bunker Hill’s produc- 
tion workers have signed a petition for 
an election to decertify MMSW and 
name a new, independent Northwest 
Metal Workers Union as their bargain- 
ing agent. There’s no doubt that if the 
new union succeeds in ousting MMSW, 
the strike will end. 
¢ Communist Issue—Original issues in 
the contract deadlock—for a vear before 
the strike began Mav 5 of this vear— 
haven’t been forgotten or put far aside. 
However, MMSW’s leftwing orienta- 
tion—some say flatly Communist—is the 
big public issue now. It wasn’t involved 
at all at first. But with hardships build- 
ing up, townspeople are lashing out at 


MMSW’s political background. 


l. The Strike 


Major operations of the Bunker Hill 
Co. are in Kellogg. The company, the 
second largest producer of lead in the 
country and one of the top half-dozen 
zinc producers, emploved some 1,775 
production workers at the time the 
walkout began. 

Bunker Hill’s last contract with the 
MMSW was a three-vear pact that ex- 
pired July 1, 1959. The union con- 
tinued working during a series of ex- 
tensions. Just one day short of a vear 
of bargaining, MMSW called its strike. 
* Maintenance Work—The mine union 
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agreed that maintenance workers would 
be supplied “as necessary” to allow the 
company to keep equipment and prop- 
erty in good condition despite the 
walkout. This has provided a little work 
from time to time. Recently, there 
has been some friction caused by 
MMSW’s refusal to permit craftsmen 
(electricians, carpenters, and plumbers) 
to pass through picket lines for work 
customary for their crafts; the union 
has taken the position that any mainte- 
nance work ought to be done by Bunker 
Hill’s strikers. 

Officially, the strike now affects 
1,775 production workers and 125 craft 
members, 1,900 in all. Some salaried 
workers have been let go, but about 
400 employees in supervisory, engineer- 
ing, research, and other jobs are re- 
porting for work regularly. 

Not long after the strike began at 
‘Bunker Hill operations, MMSW struck 
‘the American Smelting & Refining 
properties in Wallace. This walkout 
idled 400 directly and about 100 crafts- 
men. 

All Bunker Hill and American Smelt- 
ing production has been shut down. 
¢ Union Demands—At the time of the 
walkouts, MMSW was asking 224¢ an 
hour in wage increases and fringes in a 
two-vear contract. Bunker Hill offered 
15¢ an hour more, but over a three-year 
term. The union wanted 30¢ an hour 
for the longer period. 

MMSW also wanted the company to 
follow the so-called copper contract pat- 
tern from Montana. The company said 
it would not accept “dictated” terms 
from outside its industry. 

Other wage settlements at mines in 
the area have been closer to Bunker 
Hill’s terms than the union’s. 

lhere’s been a feeling for a long 
time that wages could be compromised 
—all else being equal. However, the 
union has insisted that the main issues 
are grievances, seniority, safety regula- 
tions, and shift schedules. It has con- 
centrated on these in negotiations. 
¢ Grievance Pile-Up—According to the 
union, the 1956-59 contract with 
Bunker Hill was in many ways a very 
good one. It worked smoothly for 17 
months. Then Bunker Hill changed 
personnel managers—James Blaisdell 
took over—and there were other changes 
in a reorganization. 

Grievances began piling up, until 
there were about 200 unsettled at the 
time the strike began. The company 
savs all unresolved grievances have gone 
through the four-step settlement pro- 
cedure set bv contract, that arbitration 
is the last resort, and that it’s up to the 
union to invoke that if it wants to. 

The “very good” 1956 contract was 
signed and maintained when metal 
prices were relatively high and the com- 
panv was anxious to avoid a shutdown. 
When prices tumbled, the company 
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MINE-MILL regional director James 
Daugherty heads negotiations for the union. 


f 


BUNKER HILL Pres. Charles Schwab says 
demands encroach on management rights. 


COMMON SENSE council, businessmen 
opposed to union, is led by Robert Robson. 
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how 
HANDY & HARMAN 


and EO) 


help solve problems 
for the electrical 
and electronic 
industries 


More and more people in the electrical and 
electronic industries are becoming aware of 
the unique combination of properties found 
in silver and gold and their alloys. Submini- 
aturization projects, design and development 
of high-frequency equipment, guidance 

_ mechanisms and all types of exotic electrical 
and electronic components are some of the 
areas in which these metals are being used 
to great advantage. 














Because electrical and electronic com 
nents are being made smaller and smaller, 
silver’s excellent electrical conductivity and 
resistance to oxidation make it a natural for 
current-carrying applications. Gold, too, be- 
cause of the high purity obtainable and its 
excellent combination of electrical and cor- 
rosion-resistant abilities has been helpful in 
the production of semiconductor devices and 
vacuum tubes. 


Handy & Harman makes gold and silver and 
their alloys in a variety of raw material forms 
to meet exacting and specific needs. Wire, 
strip, sheet, powder, bimetals, flake, and 
conductive coatings are some of them. 

Do your activities reflect this trend? If so, 
we would like to acquaint you with the ad- 
vantages of silver “— gold, and with Handy 
& Harman services. For further information 
and technical bulletins write Handy & 
ey BW 4, 82 Fulton St., New York 


Your No. I Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 





HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
New York 
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began using sections of the contract de- 
signed “‘protectively” for harder times— 
“clauses of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment that you usually address yourself 
to only in a curtailment,” a company 
spokesman said. 

MMSW wants to tighten grievance 
procedures; Bunker Hill says no. 

The union demands more safety in- 
spections and more teeth in safety regu- 
lations, including provisions that would 
allow the union to shut down any sec- 
tion of a Bunker Hill operation con- 
sidered a hazard. The company says this 
is “outright propaganda—the union has 
filed no al wes complaints with the 
state” under safety statutes. 
¢ Seniority Issue—The seniority issue 
raised by MMSW involves job assign- 
ments and bidding and has broadened 
into a dispute over production workers’ 
rights to craft jobs. The union also 
wants revisions of shift schedules and 
work scheduling. 

To Bunker Hill, these are attempted 
encroachments on management rights. 

“We have given away a good deal in 
vears past and we're not going anv 
farther,” Charles E. Schwab, Bunker 
Hill president, said last week. 
¢ Industry Depression—The lead-zinc 
industry has been in a serious depres- 
sion during most of the period since the 
mid-1940s, except for the spurt during 
the Korean War. Many small opera- 
tions have had to shut down. Bigger 
ones are fighting hard to keep going, 
struggling in Washington for restric- 
tions on imports and in the field for 
operating economies. Labor charges 
have risen to half the cost of the metal 
—but prices have fallen. It’s a hard 
cost-price squeeze with a natural con- 
sequence of tough management bargain- 
ing against further cost rises. 


ll. Public Reaction 


Ordinarily, a standoff between an em- 
plover and union finds the public—par- 
ticularly business people who depend on 
the workers’ trade—showing at least a 
surface neutrality. There is some neu- 
trality in Kellogg, but many business- 
men and townspeople are openly and 
vigorously working against the MMSW. 
The growing dissatisfaction seems to be 
linked with MMSW’s failure to throw 
off past ties with the extreme left. 
¢ Leftwing Ties—The Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers was one of the unions 
ousted by the old CIO for hewing too 
consistently—and too close—to a Com- 
munist Party line. A number of the 
union’s leaders later became involved 
in court actions on charges of swearing 
falsely that they were not and had not 
been Communists. Some of those in- 
volved are no longer in positions of in- 
fluence; others still are, including Chase 
Powers, Spokane District board mem- 
ber of MMSW responsible for the Kel- 





logg area. His conviction is in the 
courts now, on appeal. 

James Daugherty, regional director 
in charge of negotiations—and of the 
strike—for Local 18 in Kellogg, is being 
tarred by association. So are others in 
the union locally. In a way seldom seen 
in labor disputes in recent years, union 
militancy is under public fire as “Com 
munist-inspired.”” 
¢ Citizens’ Association—This isn’t en 
tirely new. MMSW struck Bunker Hill 
for 84 days in 1950. As that walkout 
dragged on, local citizens organized a 
Shoshone County Anti-Communist 
Assn., Inc. Now, it’s busy again. 

A recent advertisement attacked 
Daugherty’s participation in organizing 
sessions of the Progressive Party in 
California in 1947—exposed “‘as a politi 
cal organization of the Communist con- 
spiracy,” the association said in a 
newspaper ad. 
¢ Businessmen’s Council—And there is 


now a Shoshone County Common 
Sense Council organized by young 
businessmen long worried over the 


public impact of labor troubles involv- 
ing the MMSW. Its director, Robert 
Robson, a young attorney, has criticized 
both sides in the past but now puts 
almost his whole emphasis in_ threc 
radio broadcasts a week on the union’s 
“childish” refusal to negotiate serious}, 
or compromise. 

e New Union—For some time, Robson 
has been on the side of MMSW dis 
sidents seeking to organize a new union 
and decertify MMSW. The Common 
Sense Council has helped collect “‘blu¢ 
cards” for action to toss Mine-Mill out 

[he proposed Northwest Metal 
Workers Union now has interim officers 
and offices. It recognizes that unseating 
long-established MMSW won't be easy 
It’s moving slowly, to avoid being 
pushed into an election it might lose. 
¢ Rank-and-File Suffering—M MSW is 
fighting back, but it has suffered from 
the long strike. Some rank-and-file mili 
tance is gone. Money is running low 
As much as anything else, it feels a 
lack of public support of any kind 

MMSW has had to scrounge for 
funds to help strikers meet problems 
of rents and emergency expenses. It 
runs a commissary where food is passed 
out according to family size and needs 
—but requires woodcutting and other 
work, plus picket duty, in return. 

With winter coming, Bunker Hill is 
“winterizing” its plants, draining pipes 
and otherwise preparing them for a 
continuing shutdown through the cold 
months. 

The company preparations are alarm 
ing the community. There’s a grow- 
ing grimness. The long winter worries 
strikers and public. Nobody seems to 
know where to turn for solutions of 
problems. There is depression and 
desperation, but the strike goes on. END 
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Dig deep into the resources of this surprising State 
of Washington. Beneath its evergreen cover is an 
amazing variety of more than 60 different min- 
erals—raw materials of industry, available at back- 
yard prices in the second largest market of the West. 

They range the entire alphabetical gamut from 
aluminum (one-third of U.S. smelting capacity is 
here) to zinc (seven percent of world reserves). 
And industry has literally only scratched the 
surface. 

Throughout the state new plants have come to 
share in these and other rich resources—the abun- 
dance of water and low cost power, the skill and 
extra productivity of labor, the buying power of 
the big, fast-growing market. The boom is on, and 
industry is investing more than $100 million a 
year to build and expand its facilities. 

Add other resources you’ll find—more favorable 
taxes, community cooperation, a catalogued choice 
of sites with room to grow. Then come and join in 
the great good living waiting in Washington State. 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 














A newly-discovered deposit of silica sand, tremendous in size and almost 
unique in purity, promises savings of one-third over imported sand for 
Northwest glass plants and foundries. This is the start of the Lane Mt. 
Silica Co. processing plant, just under construction in Northeast Wash- 
ington, which will produce an initial 400 tons a day. Sand is of higher 
quality than present sources and established reserves appear sufficient for 
200 years’ production. 


THE SURPRISING 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 






For your free copy of ‘BASIC ECONOMIC DATA AND INDUSTRIAL SITE INVENTORY" 
write to Sam Boddy, Jr., Acting Director, Washington State Department of Commerce 
and Economic Development, General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington. 














WHY THE JOHN HANCOCK FOR GROUP INSURANCE? 


Not for one reason alone, but for many reasons. 
Together they add up to a powerful plus for John Hancock. 


PERSONAL SERVICE Offices in major cities throughout 


the country. Staffed with specialists who give personal attention 
to your Group Insurance program. 


EXPERIENCE Now on the threshold of a century of service. 


More than 7,000 firms and organizations covered by John 
Hancock Group Insurance. 


STABILITY The llth largest corporation in the United 
States with total assets of over $5.8 billion. Over $25 billion 


in life insurance in force. 


VARIETY OF COVERAGE Group Insurance and Pension 


Plans to meet every need. Separate departments to deal with 
many different kinds of specialized programs. 


AUTOMATION Through John Hancock field offices, serviced 


with the most modern automatic equipment, checks for Group 
Accident and Health claims are typically computed and mailed 
the day after the claim has been received! 


LOW NET COST The John Hancock has always been a 


mutual life insurance company. All savings and gains accrue to 
the sole benefit of the policy owners. Dividends to policy owners 
bring insurance costs into conformity with current experience. 











GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSIONS: 


Life (term or permanent forms) « Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment « Accident and Sickness « Hospital, 
Surgical, Medical, Major Medical, Polio, me thtione and x 
Supplemental Accident Expense Insurance for Em- MUTUALYLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ployees and Dependents + Life Insurance on Debtors CTS, MOSSES Te 

and Mortgagors + Employee Life Insurance + Group 
Pensions and Pension Trusts 

















UMW Feels Pressure for Change 


Mine Workers’ leaders face a host of new problems. 


With unemployment high, many unionists want a shorter work 


day, reaffiliation with AFL-CIO, and more democracy. 


The United Mine Workers leader- 
ship showed new faces and new policies 
at the opening of the union’s 43rd con- 
vention in Cincinnati last week. But 
UMW was still John L. Lewis’ union, 
a labor organization built to power and 
labor prestige by sometimes dictatorial, 
unquestionably effective guidance. 

Nevertheless, UMW is a changing 
union today. Lewis’ influence will be 
less and less important as time goes 
on. Unemployment in the coal fields 
is creating pressures for basic changes 
in the union. Shrinking welfare fund 
reserves and reductions of benefits have 
caused a spreading rank-and-file dis 
satisfaction. Lewis could have coped 
with these problems casily. 

Thomas Kennedy, who succeeded 
Lewis, will find a harder job. He is no 
newcomer to UMW’s top leadership; 
he was, for years, a strong second in 
command. But Kennedy is not a Lewis. 
He is a capable administrator and an 
effective negotiator; as such he has a 
following in UMW. But he _ lacks 
Lewis’ tight grip on mine unionists. 

Lewis did not lead UMW as much 
as he commanded it. Kennedy must 
lead the union—by persuasion and di- 
plomacy and all the other weapons of 
leadership. 

These things began to shape up at 
the UMW convention. The state of 
the union’s welfare funds (down $30- 
million in the last two vears) led to 
cuts in benefits this past July. Miners 
out of work for more than a vear lost 
their right to medical and hospital care. 
Disabled miners were told that they 
would lose benefits after four vears. 
With unemployment high and long- 
lasting, the benefit limits brought on 
strong protests. 

When Lewis retired last February 
as UMW president, he retained direc- 
tion of the welfare funds. He took to 
the convention platform and in cus- 
tomary rumbling and majestic voice 
defended the cuts in benefits as neces- 
sary—not enough coal has been produced 
at UMW’s 40¢-a-ton royalty since 1956 
to give the welfare funds income to 
meet all needs. The deficit was $18- 
million in 1959 and $12-million in 
1958. Despite the drain, the welfare 
fund reserves were reported as $116,- 
271,555 last July when the cuts in bene- 
fits went into effect. 

Since 1946, when UMW set up its 
rovalty-financed welfare program for 
soft-coal miners, some $1,464,000,000 
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in benefits have been paid to miners and 
their families, Lewis reported. 

Noting the protests to reductions in 
benefits, Lewis showed the fire of his 
past by threatening to resign as chair- 
man of the three-man board of fund 
trustees if the rank-and-file wasn’t satis- 
fied with the protection provided for 
them. 

Delegates voted overwhelmingly to 
approve a resolution praising the ad- 
ministration of the welfare funds. Lewis 
had won handily. 

Lewis stayed away from the conven- 
tion the first day. He told associates 
that he didn’t want to take anything 
away from Kennedy on his first con- 
vention appearance as president. The 
next dav, Lewis—who headed UMW 
for 40 years—appeared, dramatically to 
a 20-minute ovation. But Lewis kept 
in the background after that, to emerge 
for a testimonial banquet and the cheers 
of some 2,500 mine unionists. In his 
“official farewell,”’ Lewis told them: 

“I’m leaving vou with the greatest 
union ‘that ever existed—with a func- 
tioning organization, in the hands of 
oficers who have a lifetime in the 
mining industry. Protect your union. 
Cling together.” 

This was more than a routine admo- 
nition. Clutched tight bv Lewis for 
so many years, the union is showing 
some signs of pulling apart a bit now 
that Lewis’ grip has been relaxed. For 
instance: 

e There are swelling demands for 
UMW action to force changes in the 
industry to relieve widespread unem- 
plovment. Under Lewis, the union 
allowed, even cncouraged mine mech- 
anization at a cost of jobs, provided 
miners still working got higher pay and 
better work conditions. With unem- 
ployment high, miners want a fight to 
shorten the work day—a step flatly re- 
jected in the past by Lewis—or to 
spread jobs through other devices. 

e There is growing pressure for 
reafhliation with AFL-CIO. UMW 
under Lewis broke with the old AFL 
in the mid-1930s and helped build the 
rival CIO. It left CIO in the early 
1940s, returned later to AFL for a brief 
stay. Lewis and the present AFL-CIO 
leaders remained angrily at odds 
through the years. They made clear 
that no rapprochment of federation 
and miners’ union was likely as long 
as Lewis headed the UMW. But, last 
week, resolutions that could carry 


UMW back into AFL-CIO received 
support from many delegates. 

¢ UMW’s “catch-all” District 50 
wasn’t represented in Cincinnati. It 
is one of a reported 24 districts denied 
self-rule. A group of District 50 mem- 
bers sought to block the UMW con- 
vention as “undemocratic” under new 
federal statutes. A U.S. District Court 
in Birmingham refused to bar the con- 
vention but issued an order requiring 
UMW to answer the charges later this 
month. 

Significantly, District 50—with some 
250,000 members in all kinds of indus- 
tries (BW—Jun.25’60,p47)—is a barrier 
to UMW’s return to AFL-CIO. Fed- 
eration unions angered by District 50 
encroachments say it must be broken 
up before the miners’ union will be 
welcomed back. 

* Leaders in other coal miners’ dis- 
tricts where self-rule is denied or re- 
stricted also are champing at the bit 
for an opportunity to act for them- 
selves. Some said that unless the Cin- 
cinnati convention took steps to re- 
store rights, they’re going to court. 

¢ In line with this, for the first 
time in many years—since Lewis’ early 
vears—delegates talked openly of a need 
for “voung and vigorous” leadership; 
generally, they felt free to quarrel with 
the union administration’s policies and 
positions and to grumble of a need for 
changes. 

\ll in all, changes and accommoda- 
tions will have to be made by Ken- 
nedy. Some he will make happily; he 
has always gone along with Lewis, but 
not without disagreeing with him at 
times. Other changes will be forced on 
him. 

John Owens, secretary-treasurer, and 
\W. A. Boyle, vice-president, are Ken- 
nedy’s top aides. Owens reported to 
the convention last week on UMW’s 
hefty investments—some under chal- 
lenge in federal court. 

According to Owens, the union ex- 
pects to get every dollar back from its 
investments in mining and other indus- 
tries. Loans were made to keep mines 
operating in a number of depressed 
areas, Owens explained “without apolo- 
gies” to the convention; he said the 
loans ‘“kept miners working where the 
alternative was unemployment.” 

\n antitrust suit before a federal 
court in Knoxville, Tenn., charges that 
union loans to UMW-contract opera- 
tors enabled large mines to mechanize 
and force small, mostly nonunion mines 
out of business. 

Owens told the convention that the 
union’s investments have yielded profits 
and dividends amounting to $14.6-mil- 
lion since 1950. END 
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s sold! 


...and Du Pont cellophane research 
made the sale more profitable 


Those cookies, by Burry’s, look fresh, 
are fresh—and the lady knows it! And 
Du Pont cellophane, a product of 30 
years of research, has kept them fresh 
—all the way from the packaging line 
to her shopping basket. 

This Du Pont research has created 
over 100 different cellophanes—each 
designed to meet different customer 
requirements. This means you can 
get a Du Pont cellophane that exactly 
meets your product’s needs. The 


result: more customer satisfaction, 
fewer returns, more profit per sale. 
No other packaging material has 
the selling power you get from cello- 
phane’s sparkling transparency, no 
other film has cellophane’s colorful 
printability . . . its high-speed ma- 
chine efficiency . . . its versatility in 
package construction. 
PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can help you sell more... . 
increase your profit per sale. Ask a 


Du Pont representative to give you 
all the facts. Du Pont Company, 
Film Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


T 





U PONT 
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Union Heads Will Hold On-Site Meetings 
To Pep Up Construction at Missile Bases 


A delegation of top union leaders, including AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, has pledged that labor will do all 
it can to “inject a new sense of urgency” into men work- 
ing on the nation’s missile base program. The promise 
was made in a meeting with Defense Secy. ‘Thomas 
Gates, Jr. (right, with Meany). 

Gates warned the group that labor disputes—most of 
them over job jurisdiction—have slowed down the con- 
struction of missile bases. 

Union leaders will tour missile bases later this month 
for on-site meetings on job problems. 


High Court to Study $200,000 Loan 
By Trucking Industry to Dave Beck 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week agreed to decide 
if a group of truck equipment makers and truckers can 
be prosecuted for a $200,000 loan made to former 
Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck. 

The government claims that Roy Fruehauf, the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., Burge Seymour, Associated Transport, 
Inc., and the Brown Equipment & Mfg. Co. lent money 
to Beck in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
defendants deny this. They contend that the loan at 
2% interest didn’t represent “any money or thing of 
value” barred by T-H. 

Loans by employers to union officials were not spe- 
cifically barred until the 1959 amendment of the T-H 
law. 

In other labor cases, the high court: 

¢ Agreed to hear an International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union complaint that the National Labor 
Relations Board wrongfully disallowed ILGWU repre- 
sentation rights at a San Antonio (Tex.) plant of the 
Bernhard-Altmann Texas Corp. 

* Refused to review a suit by General Electric Co 
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employees who sought the right to bypass regular union- 
management grievance procedures. . 

* Refused to review the conviction of eight union 
members for a conspiracy to dynamite a struck cotton 
mill in Henderson, N. C. 


Wholesale Milk Drivers Accept Pay Cuts 


To Save Jobs of Home Delivery Men 


Some 120 St. Louis wholesale milk drivers have taken— 
unhappily—pay cuts averaging $4,000 annually to protect 
jobs of home delivery drivers. The wholesale drivers, 
who earned as much as $20,000 on big chain store routes, 
had collected commissions under a 20-year-old point sys- 
tem written into Pevely Dairy Co. and St. Louis Dairy 
Co. contracts with Teamsters Local 603, which covers a 
number of dairies. 

Faced with competition from a company (Adams 
Dairy) that serviced high-volume routes and dealt with 
an independent union, Pevely first attempted to prove 
Sherman Act violations in the Teamsters contract. Fail- 
ing to do that, it persuaded Local 603 to scale down the 
topmost rates last year. 

In February, Adams fired its drivers and turned over 
delivery routes to independent contractors, enabling it to 
cut prices 24¢ a gallon. Hard-pinched again, Pevely gave 
the union a choice between scrapping the point system 
and accepting drastic changes that included dismissal 
of 50 home delivery drivers. By a vote of 541 to 288, 
the local agreed to peg Pevely’s wholesale drivers’ straight 
time pay at $7,800. It did the same thing in the St. 
Louis Dairy contract. 


UAW Readies Strike Fund for ‘61 


Ordinarily, the United Auto Workers would begin 
stoking its 1961 bargaining fires about now. Its major 
contracts with auto manufacturers run out next August, 
and negotiations starting a month or two before that are 
customarily preceded—in UAW~—by prolonged and pub- 
lic maneuvering. 

But in this pre-election period, the auto union and 
its leaders are more interested in politics than in anything 
else. Union matters that do not require immediate at- 
tention are being laid aside until after the election. 

UAW, however, has announced that its strike fund is 
building up steadily for any eventuality. On Aug. 31, 
the union war chest had $28.9-million in it. 


Shoe Firm Settles for Deferred Raises 


International Shoe Co, and two unions representing 
12,000 employees in 30 plants last week negotiated new 
two-year contracts without an immediate wage increase. 
lhe two contracts provide for a 5¢ an hour raise Jan. 1, 
1961, and 3¢ an hour more in January, 1962. 

The United Shoe Workers and Boot & Shoe Workers 
asked initially for a 15¢ wage increase and other benefits, 
with an estimated total “package” cost of 35¢ to 40¢. 
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CHEMAGINATION 


BUILD STURDY BONES —with phosphorus. You get this vital element from food animals; they get 
much of it from the earth. To help feedmen make sure they get enough, Hooker smelts pure phosphorus out 
of phosphate rock and converts it to dicalcium phosphate, a dependable supplement easily assimilated by 
poultry and livestock. VAPORIZE metal-cleaning problems in mist that dissolves grease in 
seconds. The vapor comes from NIALK® Trichlorethylene, a Hooker solvent favored by metalworking men 
because it renders acid-producing contaminants harmless. RETARD FIRE =-WITH PAINT 
This washable flat paint deters the spread of fire on house interior walls, ceilings, woodwork. It’s made by 
leading paint manufacturers. The key flame-retarding ingredient, HET® Acid, is a Hooker material—one 
of several that might help you engineer greater safety into a product of yours. Jf you'd like to put some 
chemagination to work in your industry, write us. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION (iG 


CHEMICALS 


110 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK mastiet 
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Much Tax Selling but Little Pain 


@ That's what Wall Street sees in cards for stock 
market as traditional tax-selling season gets under way. 


@ There'll be lots of selling, but some is past and 
much of it will result in switching, with buying balancing selling. 


@ But some vulnerable stock groups will be hit, 
along with speculative situations that haven’t worked out. 


There will be a lot of tax selling in 
the stock market this year. It will batter 
many stock groups, but contrary to the 
usual impact of tax selling in a weak 
market, its net effect is not expected to 
be a drag. 

This is the consensus on Wall Street 
as it goes into the traditional October- 
to-December period of balancing capi- 
tal gains and losses to trim tax bills. 

In strong markets, tax selling takes 
the form of aggressive switching to up- 
grade portfolios. This tends to firm 
prices further. In weak markets, invest- 
ors not only take their losses and run; 
they also sell stocks showing a profit 
in order to nail down gains that can 
be offset by their losses. 

But this year’s tax selling, while ad- 
mittedly heavy, is expected to have lit- 
tle net effect on stock prices. Analysts 
cite a number of reasons: 

e A lot of tax selling has already 
taken place, so that there will not be 
an undue concentration in the tradi- 
tional tax-selling period. 

e Many stocks are selling at mod- 
erate price-earnings ratios and offer at- 
tractive yields, which tax-sellers will be 
buying. 

e Any sharp drop in stock prices 
due to tax selling should stimulate buv- 
ers who are now sitting with cash, either 
because they have already sold or be- 
cause they are waiting for bargains. 
¢ Balancing Act—This does not mean 
that tax selling won’t have an impact. 
It may, in fact, drive the market down 
to new lows. As one broker points out: 
“There will be a lot of loss taking. In 
the past couple of years, there were 
many big paper gains around, but peo- 
ple found themselves locked in. They 
had no offsetting losses. Now just 
about everybody has losses.” 

But brokers think the sharp decline 
that has already taken place has made 
many stocks attractive for purchase. So 
they feel that most of the tax selling 
will result in switches, with the buying 
tending to balance the selling. As one 
broker put it, “Most of my customers 
are still stock-minded. They'll take 
losses, but they will get right back in.” 
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This doesn’t add up to a rising mar- 
ket, either. Instead, the most likely 
pattern is something approaching the 
1957 market, where the lows were hit 
in October and tax selling kept stocks 
marking time through the balance of 
the year. 
¢ Vulnerable Groups— Many stocks will 
be hurt by tax selling. Says an analyst 
for a large wire house: “About the 
only stocks which won't be tax-loss 
selling possibilities are the few that are 
hitting new highs.” Brokers expect 
switching and new buying will support 
most depressed groups. But there are 
three general exceptions to this: 

e Speculative situations, such as 
Studebaker-Packard, Fairbanks Whit- 
ney, J. I. Case, or Curtiss-Wright, 
which have burned traders but which 
have little appeal for institutions de- 
spite their depressed prices. 

e Glamor stocks in which growth 
in earnings has not been up to ex- 
pectations, such as NAFI, Ampex, Gen- 
eral Time. Despite sharp price drops, 
many of these stocks are still vulnerable 
because their recent support has been 
based merely on the fact that they were 
selling lower than they had been, rather 
than on a realistic reappraisal of price- 
earnings ratios. 

e Industry groups for which the 
outlook is sour, and likely to remain 
sour even with a general business up- 
turn—coppers, airlines, rails and rail 
equipment, farm machinery. 
¢ Reinforcement—These groups are 
likely to show little bounce in the next 
few months. But the funds released 
by selling will serve to bolster stock 
groups that are now in favor, includ- 
ing foods, tobaccos, amusements, and 
oils. The switches should tend to main- 
tain the over-all market at or near 
present levels. 

To put it another way, if the market 
goes up or down sharply in the next 
two months, tax selling will not be the 
major reason. At most, it will serve to 
reinforce the prevailing movement of 
prices. 

e Early Birds—Over the past few 


months, tax selling has exerted a down- 


ward tug. Brokers have been advising 
customers to take their tax losses early, 
partly because they have been worried 
about their own falling commission 
business. Customers’ men admit this 
advice has produced more talk than 
action. But they say that there has 
been some tax liquidation, typical of 
a weak market, by discouraged in- 
vestors who sold out and stayed out. 

There has also been substantial sell- 
ing on the part of sophisticated inves- 
tors who have decided to gamble on 
regaining their positions at lower prices 
in November and December when the 
bulk of tax selling normally takes place. 
¢ Discounted—But many believe pres- 
ent prices already reflect the full effects 
of tax selling. One analyst says: “It’s 
hard to imagine that anything which 
has become so widely advertised, as the 
tax selling season has, can have any real 
effect on the market any more. Three 
or four years ago, tax selling was prettv 
much confined to big investors with pri- 
vate investment counsel. It was hard 
to pry the average investor loose from 
a position to gain a tax benefit. Today 
everyone with a few shares figures the 
tax angles. When it becomes that com- 
mon, it’s discounted way ahead of 
time.” 

A customers’ man adds: “These 
newly sophisticated tax sellers are un- 
predictable; they’re likely to sell off-beat 
stocks at off-beat times.” 
¢ Switching--The current level of prices 
is not what one institutional man 
terms “ideal tax-selling weather.” He 
says: “The best time for tax selling is a 
market when some groups have turned 
in outstanding performances and other 
groups are off sharply. Today almost 
every stock is off. If you want to stay 
diversified, there aren’t too many places 
to go. So, there will be quite a lot of 
switching.” 

This switching results in buying as 
well as selling. Investors who want to 
realize losses but still maintain their 
position in the aluminum industry, for 
example, might sell Reynolds Metals 
and buy Alcoa—or the other way 
around. One research specialist says: 
“Unless a group looks very sour, we 
don’t advise losing positions in an in- 
dustry for tax sales.” 

There will also be some switching 
around among the cyclical groups that 
have been hit by the market fall, but 
here again a sale in the auto group will 
probably mean a purchase in steels or 
chemicals, and this will serve to main- 
tain over-all market equilibrium. 
¢ Offsetting Gains—The market also 
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Shave peaks... Shave costs through 





Pritchard’s GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


Peak loads of natural gas mean peak costs. High 
demand charges and heavy gas transmission 
loads can turn profit into loss during shortage 
periods qr cut-off due to line breakage. These 
peaks can be shaved economically and efficiently 
with installations such as this propane-air 
standby plant, designed and built by J. F. 
Pritchard & Company for the Iowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Control of peak loads can be yours with a 
Pritchard standby plant. Your installation will be 
based on a thorough analysis of local weather 
data and heating loads ...comparison of de- 
mand charges for natural gas with standby plant 
operation costs... determination of optimum 
capacity... recommendation and selection of 
proper components. These careful analyses, plus 
Pritchard’s creative engineering and expert con- 
struction, are a part of the Good Financial Design 
that assures you the greatest possible return on 
every dollar invested. 


The know-how and experience that has built 
more than 80 peak shaving plants, with a capac- 
ity of over 40,000,000 gallons of LPG, insures a 
completely integrated, profitable installation. Let 
us show you how a Pritchard standby plant, with 
Good Financial Design, can shave peaks... cut 
your costs. Other Pritchard specialties for the gas 
industry: compressor stations, dehydration 
plants, gas conditioning and treating plants. 
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should acquire a measure of stability 
from the fact that many people profited 
from the market rise in the spring and 
from quick gains in new issues. To off- 
set short-term giins taxed at regular in- 
come tax rates, they will want short- 
term losses. But they will also want to 
maintain their position in the stocks 
they now hold. 

To hold their place and establish the 
loss, it is necessary to double up, or 
buy an equivalent number of shares of 
the same stock, hold both blocks for 31 
days and then sell the original shares. 
This doubling will boost some prices— 
at least in the short run. 

Some net selling will come from in- 
vestors who want to take full advantage 
of tax losses, either to offset gains this 
vear or to use as a carry-forward against 
future gains. 
¢ Buying Groups—But this will prob- 
ably be offset by new buying of selected 
issues from two sources. 

The first will be mutual funds. The 
funds traditionally set up large cash re- 


serves awaiting shareholders’ decisions 
as to whether they will take capital 
gains distributions in cash or in stock. 
These reserves are usually far greater 
than the cash taken out. So, late in the 
year, the leftover cash is once again 
available for investment in stocks the 
funds are adding to their portfolios. 

The second source of new buying will 
be money now waiting on the sidelines 
for bargain opportunities in the market. 
Like the funds, these buyers will be 
choosy. But a number of issues and 
groups are already oversold or close to 
being oversold (BW —Oct.8’60,p149). 
Brokers expect that at the first signs 
of any real tax-selling weakness, this 
waiting money will begin buying stocks 
now selling on a solid vield basis and at 
reasonable price-earnings ratios. 

A broker with a number of big 
money clients says: ‘““There’s much 
more money’ out there than some of the 
early tax sellers realize. Prices can’t slip 
too much before those boys will be out 
with baskets buying up stocks.” 


Turnaround in Government Bonds 


An influx of money into the short-term market cuts 
interest rates and heralds a rise in bond prices. 


Since July, when vields on both short- 
term and long-term debt securities hit 
a low, and prices hit a speculative peak, 
the money market has been drifting 
downward irregularlv with vields rising 
and prices falling. It has been a puz- 
zling and paradoxical decline, for all the 
while the Fed has been easing credit, 
and stock prices have been losing. 

This week, prices and vields on fixed- 
income obligations turned around. The 
reversal showed up first, as usually hap- 
pens, in the short term Treasury bill 
market. Monday, the rate on 91-day 
treasury bills was the highest since June. 
rhe rate suggested that Tuesdav’s spe- 
ial bill auction would produce a 3.25% 
te 3.30% figure for 1-vear paper. But by 
Tuesday the situation changed, with 
$1.5-billion worth of l-vear Treasury 
bills going for 3:131%. 

This change is minute, but most 
money market banks and the small fra- 
ternitv of government dealers feel that 
it had significance—both for bond prices 
ind for business generally: 

e Traders in the bill market say 
that for the first time in weeks buying 
demand is strong from both banks and 
corporations. The auto companies, in 
particular, which were drawing down 
cash balances during model changeover 
time, have surplus cash to invest now 
that sales have started up once again. 
This could mean lower rates on Treas- 
ury bills, and lower borrowing costs for 
companies that use the commercial pa- 
per market. ‘ 
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e In the longer-term government 
bond market, prices have been de- 
pressed by the inventories of unsold is- 
sues in both the corporate and_tax- 
exempt municipal markets. But this 
week, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts rejected the only bid on a $70- 
million issue, thus effectively removing 
it from the calendar, at least for the 
time being. Moreover, corporate bond 
dealers have been working down their 
inventories, and in the process have also 
hurt prices. Now they are in a better 
position, which should mean moder- 
ately higher prices and lower borrow- 
ing costs. 

The next big test for the bond mar- 
ket will come in November, when the 
Treasury will refund over $10-billion 
worth of outstanding certificates and 
bonds, about half of which is held by 
the public. (The balance is held by the 
Fed and government investment ac- 
counts.) 

The Treasury's debt manager, Julian 
B. Baird, announced last week that this 
refunding will include a_ long-term 
bond, and this temporarily knocked 
prices down. But dealers say that, for 
the most part, the bond market already 
discounts the impact of this refunding, 
and as they look ahead, they are cau- 
tiously optimistic about the outlook for 
prices. As one dealer put it, “The Fed’s 
ease is finally making itself felt. And 
unless business turns sharply better 
overnight, we should see higher prices 
and lower yields.” 


Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . « about Transitron, 
name change for Empire Mill- 
work, new policy for Interna- 
tional Growth Fund. 


There’s considerable speculation that 
David and Leo Bakalar, who control 
Transitron Electronic Corp., may can- 
cel their 1.25-million share secondary 
offering of Transitron, announced last 
month (BW-—Sep.10’60,p144). Since 
shortly before the offering was dis- 
closed, Transitron has dropped from 
about 50 to 34%, a new low for the year, 
and less than the initial offering price 
of $36, a little over a year ago. Under- 
writers’ gossip is that the Bakalars are 
“unhappy” about the stock’s perform- 
ance, but that so far they still plan to 
go ahead with the sale, which tenta- 
tively is scheduled for the week of Oct. 
24. 


lhe bill for expansion of the mutual 
savings bank system through federal 
chartering may get a boost from an 
unexpected source. A number of in- 
fluential savings and loan men, arch 
competitors of the mutuals in the fight 
for savings, are lining up behind the 
bill, which also would allow S&Ls to 
convert to federally chartered mutuals. 
“They like the idea of being able to call 
themselves ‘bankers,’”” says an S&L 
man. Under the law S&Ls would also 
have increased investment opportunities. 


Empire Millwork Corp., which has 
moved up from 9 to 12 im active trad- 
ing on the American Stock Exchange, 
is rumored to be changing its name to 
Empire National Corp. Analysts specu- 
late that this is not only a result of Em- 
pire’s having sold off its millwork divi- 
sion, but also a preliminary step to con- 
solidating earnings with E. L. Bruce 
Co., hardwood floor maker, which it 
now controls (BW—Mar.12’60,p57). 


Townsend U.S. & International 
Growth Fund, Inc., this week changed 
its name (to Townsend Growth Fund) 
and its investment policy. The fund is 
no longer required to have at least 25% 
of its assets in foreign securities; it can 
now dispense with all foreign invest- 
ments, or, if it wishes, invest up to 50% 
overseas. Morris M. ‘Townsend, presi- 
dent, says the 25% requirement was due 
to SEC insistence that if the word 
“international” was to be in the fund’s 
name, then at least 25% of the assets 
had to be foreign. Now, the fund’s di- 
rectors, clearly nervous about the inter- 
national political situation, have decided 
to give up its international focus in or- 
der to acquire greater flexibility in in- 
vesting. 
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In the Markets 


Week’s Stock Rally Peters Out, 
And Bulls Are Staying Under Cover 


After a week of rising stock prices, the market’s rally 
from its September lows seems to be petering out. 
At midweek, the Dow-Jones industrial average was at 
586—17 points above the Sept. 28 low of 569. But 
the steam appears spent, and analysts expect it won't 
be long before the market resumes its downward course. 

The market’s cast is not all bearish. Some stock 
groups—notably oils and building materials—are so de- 
pressed as to be considered for investment. And some 
other stocks whose earnings should be able to rise are 
being bought. 

But it is still premature to be aggressively bullish. 
The way many analysts see it, there are just too many 
hazards—slack business, stock groups that are selling 
at overly high price-earnings ratios, receding profit mar- 
gms. According to an analyst who is one of the select 
few to have accurately predicted the market’s course 
over the past few years: “My bearish tone is tempered 
now that the public has recognized we are in a recession. 
But this is still not the time for a professional specu- 
lator to take a big position and go on a long vacation.” 


Copper Producers Undercut Smelters 
In Show of Pricing Independence 


Kennecott Copper Co. took the metals market by 
surprise this week by cutting the U.S. producers’ price 
from 33¢ a Ib. to 30¢. Though a price reduction had 
been expected—custom smelters last week cut their price 
2¢ to 31¢ a Ib—the big 3¢ cut was not. 

The 33¢ price had stood since November, 1959, despite 
a slowdown in U.S. business activity and a growing 
oversupply of copper abroad. It’s figured that world 
supply will top consumption by about 200,000 tons this 
year. Part of the firmness in the 33¢ price came from 
uncertainty about the Congo situation, which could 
have forced a cut in shipments from Katanga; part of it, 
too, was a result of good business abroad. 

The dam burst last week when American Smelting 
& Refining Co. posted a 2¢ reduction that was quickly 
followed by other custom smelters; Asarco, which has 
been building up its business as a primary producer in 
recent years, also indicated that its new price was to 
be considered a producers’ price. Indignation over 
Asarco’s new stand on the part of the traditional pro- 
ducers is given as one reason why Kennecott cut so deep. 
Normally, the producers” price moves a little behind that 
of the custom smelters’, on either a rise or a decline. 
Thus Kennecott’s move in this case is exceptional—and 
forcing. 

Still, the new 30¢-a-Ib. price is a clear sign that the big 
producers think domestic business is slow and shows no 
particular signs of aepickup. Fabricators also pressed 
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for the reduction, since the big spread between the U.S. 
producers’ price and that of the London Metal Ex- 
change gave foreign fabricators a price advantage on 
products shipped to the U.S. 

Kennecott’s price cut came, moreover, despite a strike 
at Anaconda’s big Chilean mines and output reduc 
tions announced by the big Rhodesian producers and 
Phelps Dodge. 


Canadian Bank Governor Proposes 
U.S. Owners Spin Off Subsidiaries 


James E. Coyne, the respected and influential gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada, this week dropped a bomb- 
shell. He proposed that foreign (chiefly U.S.) corpo- 
rations that have more than 50% control of “well- 
established” subsidiaries in Canada—this would run 
from Ford and Goodyear on down—should “divest 
themselves of their corporate ownership in their Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries.” 

Coyne proposed divestment through spinoffs of the 
Canadian subsidiaries to the present stockholders of 
U.S. (or other) companies, or possibly through direct 
stock sales in Canada. In either case, this huge influx 
of shares on the market could cause substantial prob- 
Iems for already depressed Canadian stock prices. 

The move would be a “start,” said Coyne, for the 
Canadians in diminishing “the degree of American domi 
nation of Canadian economic life.” 

Canadian sensitivity to U.S. contro] has long been 
a popular political issue in Canada, but this is the first 
time a civil servant of Coyne’s stature has publicly hit 
so hard at U.S. interests—and his prestige is such that 
the suggestion may be taken seriously. 


British, German Bonds Gain Attention 
On Rumors of Money Rate Cuts 


The speculative possibilities in British and German 
government bonds are getting increased attention by 
Wall Street houses. At present, both countries are 
going through a severe tight money squeeze, which has 
pushed up interest rates and depressed bond prices 
British 24% “consols,” for example, which have no 
maturity, are currently selling at 45¢ on the dollar. But 
there are signs that money rates abroad may be coming 
down, and that would bring a rise in foreign bond prices. 

New York Hanseatic Corp., a big over-the-counter 
house, pointed out the profit potentials in foreign bond 
investments. Noting the Bank of France’s reduction 
in its lending rate from 4% to 34%, it says there are 
widespread rumors that the Bank of England, which 
now has a rate of 6%, and the Deutsche Bundesbank, 
currently 5%, will make similar reductions. A cut in 
their rates could lead to an immediate jump in bond 
prices—and the possibility of big speculative profits if 
bonds were bought on small margins. 

Hanseatic claims that both British and German bonds 
“enjoy broad institutional interest” in the U.S. and are 
readily marketable through U.S. security dealers. 
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Forestone Starlite Texture Acoustical Tile 


SUDDENLY IT’S QUIET! 


Whenever you're in a quiet room — look up. If there is a beautifully textured 
acoustical ceiling, chances are it’s Forestone*. The sounds you never hear 
are absorbed by Forestone. This deep-etched woodfiber tile makes any room 
more beautiful, more liveable, yet costs very little. Forestone has high sound 
absorption characteristics ...can be repainted anytime without loss of tex- 
tured beauty or noise control benefits. Select from 4 handsome textures. Call 
your Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractor (look under Acoustical Mate- 
rials in the Yellow Pages) for complete information and a prompt estimate. 
Write for folder: Simpson, 2002K Washington Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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The shrew weighs only half an ounce, yet it has nature's 
most ravenous appetite. It burns energy so fast that, denied food 


it will starve to death in hours! 


America lives on energy, too—fuel energy — much of it supplied 
by oil. To help meet the nation’s ever increasing needs, 
BUNDLE OF ENERGY our Own service stations and bulk termina 


als now distribute 


petroleum products in 23 states. 


It is no coincidence that Americans with the highest living stan 


on earth also use more energy, more efficiently, than any 





TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPA! 


FROM NATURAL GAS AND OIL HEAT, POWER, PETROCHEMICALS THAT MEAN EVER WIDER SERVICE TO MAN 
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_ PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK When do your private interests collide with the best interests of the 
OCT. 15, 1960 company for which you work? 


Chrysler’s recent ruckus at the top management level has spotlighted 
once again this question of business ethics. In most situations, the problem 
is not out-and-out lawbreaking—such as commercial bribery or illegal kick- 
backs. The headaches come in the “gray” area that involves mistakes or 
lapses in judgment. 


Most errors in judgment won’t land you in court. You may be an 
A BUSINESS WEEK innocent victim of circumstances, or you may simply be unfamiliar with the 
ground rules of sound ethical practice. But a serious misstep could lead 

to your being fired by your company. 


SERVICE The law itself lacks clear-cut rules covering a wide scope. (It took over 
50 pages to summarize the law in the Chrysler case.) But the heart of it is 
the relation between principal and agent—or call it company and executive. 


As an executive you may not (1) engage in private activities that might 
injure your company, or (2) use your position for personal profit. For exam- 
ple, you should not own stock in a supplier or a competing company if that 
leads you to make decisions detrimental to your company. And you can’t 
use “inside” company information in a personal deal—say, buying real estate 
you know will later be sold to your company. & 


A lot hinges on the facts of the particular case. For instance, if you 
own stock in a supplier company (as in the Chrysler case), the size of your 
holding in relation to the total stock outstanding could make a difference. 
In one case, stock holdings “in excess of $15,000” weren’t regarded as big 
enough to be considered an “adverse interest.” 


Other key questions include: The percentage of business your company 
does with the particular supplier; whether you directly influence your com- 
pany’s decisions concerning the supplier; whether your company has alter- 
nate sources of supply. 





What are the consequences of a misstep? Even apart from a criminal 
action which isn’t likely in most cases, the results can be rough. ’ 


For one thing, the rules apply even if you are morally innocent and 
your corporation suffers no injury. You may be forced to account for any 
private profits accruing from an “adverse interest,” without any evidence 
of ill intent on your part or damage to your company. Also, in some circum- 
stances your company can fire you (regardless of an employment contract) 
and sometimes void the entire transaction. 


Note: Your company’s approval (or failure to disapprove if it knows) 
of your outside deal relieves you of any obligation to get rid of your sideline 
interest. But it doesn’t free you from your duty to observe the rules in all 
future deals. 


What about gifts, especially Christmas gifts? And entertainment that 
goes beyond a casual business lunch? 


The general rule is that you are obliged to account to your company 
for such favors—(1) if they are big enough to suggest a question of “influ- 
ence,” or (2) if you get them as a direct result of a particular business deal. 
(Any previous agreement or “understanding” between you and the giver, of 
course, spells trouble.) 


Federal courts have recognized ordinary entertainment and Christmas 
gifts, as legitimate since the 1920s. The Internal Revenue Service takes the 175 








| PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued 


BUSINESS WEEK same view when it comes to allowing tax deductions on these two items. 


OCT. 15, 1960 Ultimately, it’s a question of discretion and honest, good judgment. 
You ean accept a lunch or fifth of Scotch with a clear conscience, but a 
paid trip to Bermuda is another matter. 





You'll find plenty of entertainment around if you’re in Detroit next week 
for the National Automobile Show (page 53). Here are a few highlights: 


Shows. Marlene Dietrich at downtown Shubert Theater (tickets avail- 
able only at box office); Spanish dancer Vincent Escudero and his troupe 
at Masonic Temple Oct. 21; Mantovani’s “string” orchestra at Temple Oct. 
22; Ray Conniff Chorus’ “Concerts in Stereo” at Riviera Theater Oct. 22. 


Sports. Detroit Lions vs. Baltimore Colts (professional football) at 
Briggs Stadium Oct. 23; Detroit Red Wings v. Boston Bruins (professional 

) ice hockey) at Olympia Stadium Oct. 20, and Toronto Maple Leafs Oct. 23; 
a Univ. of Michigan-Minnesota football game at Ann Arbor Oct. 22. 


Art. Only U.S. showing of “Masterpieces of Flemish Art—Van Eyck 
to Bosch” at Detroit Institute of Arts (opens Oct. 18). In suburban Bloom- 
field Hills, at Cranbrook Institutions designed by Eero and Eliel Saarinen, 
there’s a fine art gallery, as well as Christ Church noted for its sculpture 
and tapestry (15 min. from downtown Detroit). 


Among special tours set up for auto show visitors is one to Dearborn 
Center (Univ. of Michigan’s Dearborn Campus) on Fair Lane, former estate 
of Henry and Clara Ford. Perhaps you’d like to see compact cars in the 
making—for instance, at Ford’s Rouge Div. where you can tour the assembly 
line and steel mill (phone Ford Rotunda, Luzon 1-4600). Or visit Michigan 
U.’s Phoenix Project lab and nuclear reactor, open Mon. and Fri. 


For good eating, try dinner at the London Chop House (155 W. Con- 


gress or the Caucus Club (Penobscot Bldg.). Both serve continental cuisine, 
also boast the best vintage wines. 


If you’re looking for a way to hedge a tricky and uncertain stock mar- 
ket, “puts” and “calls” deserve your attention. In layman’s language, 
these are simply options to buy (call) and sell (put) shares at fixed prices 
over a definite period. 


The advantage of puts and calls is that if you guess wrong, all you 
lose is the option price, and that’s tax deductible. And if you're right, 
you get the full benefit of any increase or decrease in the stock’s price. 


Puts and calls can be just as tricky as trying to second guess the market. 
For expert advice on the subject try Filer Schmidt’s book, Understanding 
Put and Call Options (Crown, $3). Two useful, free pamphlets on the sub- 
ject are Put and Call Options (Thomas, Haab & Botts, 50 Broadway, New 
York 4) and You, Too, Can Sell Options (Filer Schmidt & Co., 120 Broadway). 


Ready guides to the records (remarks, stands on issues, voting) of the 
opposing Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates are two new factual 
reports: The Public Records of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson 
(29 pages) and The Public Records of Richard M. Nixon and Henry Cabot 
Lodge (38 pages). Order from Congressional Quarterly, Inc., 1156 19th St., 

176 NW, Washington 6, at $1 each. 
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better way 


to stack up profits 


Fertilizer and chemicals go from maker to user more 
safely and at less cost when packed in WONDERWALL 
bags, West Virginia’s new, sturdier multiwalls. 
WONDERWALL bags are made with Clupak* exten- 
sible paper — pioneered by West Virginia. It stretches 
and absorbs far more impact than regular kraft. 
Because of this toughness, breakage is reduced, fewer 
or lighter plies are needed, and costs are lowered. 


This is an example of how West Virginia serves its 
customers. Through research expenditures of over 
$3,000,000 annually, West Virginia produces out- 
standing quality with unusual efficiency. 

Get the facts on WONDERWALL, the new, tougher 
bag. Write Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper, manu- 
factured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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A lithographed reproduction of this woodcut by Los Angeles’ David Glines, size 22" x 15", is available when requested on your business letterhead. 
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BRING ME MEN 
TO MATCH | 
MY MOUNTAINS 


The men came. The industry came. Los Angeles is 
growing—at a feverish pitch. Three hundred thousand 
new faces each year. In the next twenty years the once 
peaceful vineyards of Los Angeles will house over six 
million people. Business Week subscribers will lead 
them, employ them, supply their needs. 


Modern architecture is making use of every square foot 
of land. Towering apartments now spring up 
overnight. Business Week subscribers design them, 

build them. 


Great companies are raising their stacks high in the 
sun-drenched sky. Business Wee) subscribers run them. 
Companies like Lockheed Aircraft (360 Business Week 
management subscribers), Union Oil (78), Liiion 
Industries (134), Thompson Ramo Wooldridge (378). 


In Los Angeles, as everywhere in Business America, 
Business Week reaches a select group of management 
men—keeping them informed with news that is 
business-useful, business-vital. 

Your advertising in Business Week is news, too. 

It’s observed, commented on, acted on, by the right 
men—the men who move mountains... the men 
who make the decisions. 


*Inscription on the Library of California 


You advertise 

in Business Week 
when you want 

to influence 
management men 
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330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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/ Tools of Modern Management: speed-of-light communication—and a corporate-size jetliner 
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New corporate-size jetliner is the quickest, quietest way 
to a nearby city—or another hemisphere 


it makes no difference if you want jet speed, altitude, and dista 
to go two hundred miles or ( 
sand—the JetStar will take you where 


ou want to go, when you want to leave. transcontinental or trans-ocean range . LOCKHEED 


y¢ 
And you aren't ricte us > mam- if perrormance S§ guaranteed Dy 


| operate from more than 1,000 air- e can deliver your JetStar in 1961, | WORLD'S FASTEST CORPORATE PLANE 
ports in North America alone—ht 


more in South America and oversea: 


The new Lockheed JetStar is the one Man 


corporate airplane that gives you pure- _ tion, ¢ 
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Tightening Up Industrial Security 


Before World War Il, U.S. industry was lax about plant 
protection. Now it boasts well trained security forces. 


Industrial security is comparatively 
new to the American scene and thus 
the utilization and appreciation of it 
varv widelv in business. For instance: 

[This week, in a remote California 
canyon a group of security guards are 
hunting a mountain lion that disturbed 
) group of scientists working on a 
rocket test motor. 

At the same time, an FBI-trained 
security officer is investigating one of 
his company’s executives who is 
thought to be a homosexual. 

Despite the wide extremes in duties, 
security officers who attended last 
week’s sixth national seminar of the 
American Society for Industrial Secu 
rity in Dallas all say their field is 
changing fast. The day of the old 
night watchman or the man who just 
wants to wear a badge and gun is 


rapidly closing. In place of these people 


are highly trained executives and above- 
average guards, who have at their dis- 
posal a wide range of electronic 
detecting devices (pictures below and 
on following pages). 

Eric L. Barr, Jr., chief of security 
at Electric Boat Div. of General 
Dynamics and board chairman of 
ASIS, said the reason for the change 
is the fact that security is big business 
today. ASIS estimates there are about 


750,000 men involved in industrial 
security today—compared with under 
450,000 in 1950. By comparison the 
Commerce Dept. estimates that in 
1959 there were a little more than 
325,000 state and local police in the 
nation. 


e Basic Job—The work the security 
officer does varies with his place in 
management within his own corpora- 
tion. But, generally, his job is safeguard- 


ing life, limb, property, information, 
and production in industry. The 
amount of money he has available to 
carry out this job becomes sizeable. 
At an aircraft company, the security 
budget is over $4-million this year. 
Corporations doing defense work 
have little or no choice about having 
a security program—it is required as 
part of the contract. But, Barr says, 
“Our people would have security now 
even if we weren’t in defense business.” 
ASIS estimates, and admits the 
estimate is low, between $750-million 
and $1-billion is lost each year by 
American industry through _ theft. 
One security officer said while he 
could not prove it, he felt more than 
$500,000 was leaving through his plant 
gates each year—and he has an above- 
average security force. 
¢ The Start—Industrial security be- 
fore World War II was crude. Man- 
iement wanted guards to keep em- 
ployees in and outsiders out. But the 
government became concerned about 


MOTOROLA TV identification equipment is inspected by security men at meeting of American Society for Industrial Security. 
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Do you have any of these 





COST-CONSUMING 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS? 


NEW (CLUPAK:) CAN HELP SOLVE THEM ALL! 








read how... 





paper help deliver your product safely with because Clupak extensible paper contours to ble paper means a neater, more efficient job. 
minimized damage. You get better stacks, the exposed material . . . wind and rain are You get uniform coverage with the unique, 


- 
} MULTIWALL BAGS made of Clupak extensible 9 BUILDING MATERIALS are weather-protected 3 MASKING AUTOMOBILES with Clupak extensi- 
even with lower basis weight paper. less likely to get underneath the cover. patented built-in stretch paper. 





tape made from Clupak extensible paper .. . paper gives you a soft, flexible, yet strong damage with better coverage is yours with 
it makes a better closure... takes the rough- cover. When used with a poly coating, it’s an Clupak extensible paper whose strength-with- 


4 BAG CLOSURES are made faster, easier with A WRAPPING FLOWERS with Clupak extensible 5 PROTECTING CHROME PIPE from surface 
est handling because of its built-in stretch. ideal wrap for fragile products. flexibility makes pipe-protecting easy. 


Shown above are but a few of the 
unlimited applications of Clupak exten- 
sible paper for business and industry. 
Specify “Clupak” the next time you 
order paper or paper products. Your 
paper salesman will tell you how 
Clupak extensible paper can benefit 
you in your business. 





GROCERY BAGS of Clupak extensible paper Q SHIPPING FOAM RUBBER covered with Clupak 


7 satisfy the consumer. Bags hold up under extensible paper is less costly, safer and 
Strain . . . grocery packing no problem .. . neater .. . you get a secure wrap without 
sharp-edged products not likely to rip the bag. bulk, plus extra strength. 





EXTENSIBLE 


Revolutionary new material cuts packaging costs! CLS, OPA KK: 


PAPER 





*Ciupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





the laxity of industrial defense in 1939 
and gave the FBI the job of setting up 
security within the munitions industry. 

The agents found American indus- 
try virtually had no security. Russell E. 
White, consultant in industrial security 
for General Electric Co., said that be- 
fore the FBI program “American in- 
dustry was accustomed to do business 
on the street. Little more was 
required for record purposes than the 
name of the individual, Social Security 
number, and the person to be notified 
in case of emergency.” With the 
ending of the war many companies 
continued background investigations, 
realizing that what was adopted as a 
wartime measure actually was a good 
sound business practice. 

The FBI's part in setting up indus- 
trial security during the war accounts, 
in a large measure, for the number of 
ex-agents in the field today. 

ASIS estimates 10% of the security 
executives are former FBI agents. And, 
some 25% of all security officers are 
either FBI-trained or trained by some 
other government branch. 
¢ College Training—Today, the field is 
attracting a different type of person. 
Three colleges—Michigan State, North- 
eastern University, and Long Beach 
State—offer degrees in industrial se- 
curity. Texas A&M, UCLA, Purdue, 
ind Indiana University offer special 
courses in industrial securitv. The 
move of colleges into this field, ASIS 
says, has occurred within the last six 
years and intensified in the last three 
or four years. 

Officials of ASIS agree that the salary 
bracket of a top security man today 
ranges from about $18,000 to $25,- 
000 with “very, very few going above 
that.” Although a few security officers 
do leave their field to become members 
of top management, most are destined 
to remain at their own level. 

At the seminar, the security men 
voiced one general complaint—they felt 
their position within the company was 
not high enough to enable them to work 
at top efficiency: Some even felt that 
management hired a top qualified man 
and then didn’t know what to do with 
either the man or his recommendations. 
This desire for status must have a limit, 
John J. Ahern, security head for Gen- 
eral Motors, said. “If you get security 
too high, you run the risk of developing 
the Gestapo concept.” 

At General Motors, Ahern is on the 
corporate level in virtually a consulting 
position. Plant security is left up to 
the local or division management. Thus 
within the corporation, and in the case 
of such others as Sears Roebuck and 
General Electric, the actual security 
arrangements are a decentralized re- 
sponsibility. 

The professional security men recom- 
mend that their department be on 
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SECURITY DEVICES displayed by Minneapolis-Honeywell include door with magnetic 


locks. 


DOOR that opens by pushing a code on 


buttons is examined by security man. 


Company also exhibited two-way speech and closed-circuit TV equipment. 


OLD RELIABLE “billyclub” still is one of 


watchman’s weapons against intruders. 
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Greater contrast, greater clarity with Ozafax and Ozalid materials for drafting room or office 


New Ozafax semi-dry papers and developers 
now bring Ozalid quality to every Diazo Copy Machine 





From Ozalid—the nation’s leader in dry diazo materials for more than a 
quarter of a century—comes Ozafax, the newest line of top quality semi- 
dry copy materials. Regardiess of the make machine you own, you can 
now look to Ozalid as a new source of supply for all your diazo copying 
needs, and look to Ozafax for... 


Better Contrast! A new, advanced diazo coating formulation fastens a 
sharp black image against a clean white background. On the shelf or 
after processing, the bright white appearance of Ozafax papers lasts. 
Broader Line of Colors! Ozafax papers are availabie in 6 appealing colors 
for more flexible coding. No wider variety of tinted stocks anywhere. 
From every angle—speed, quality or simplified ordering and inventory 


—Ozafax improves your reproduction operation. Call your local Ozalid 
representative or mail coupon today. 


materials and 
machines from 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


SEND TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
Ozalid, Dept. E-10, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Check one: 


Please send information explaining the 
new Ozafax semi-dry diazo materials. 
Please have representative 


Name 

Firm 

Phone 

Address 

City Zone 


State 





second level staff with access to top 
management for special problems, 

¢ Day-to-Day Policing—Work done by 
security officers is not all cloak and 
dagger—in fact most say they just don’t 
do that at all. Most of their time is 
concerned with day-to-day _ policing 
within their corporations. Security 
involves fire protection and safety as 
well as theft. 

In some companies the security 
officer is allowed more latitude. One 
of the biggest non-routine jobs is that 
of background investigation. Gradually 
companies are learning that it is bet- 
ter to screen out a potential trouble 
maker before employment rather than 
have to fight to get him off the pay- 
roll later. 

In conjunction with the _ back- 
ground investigation, some security 
officers are using a polygraph to double 
check applicants (BW —Jun.18’60,p98). 
Clarence Bracy, Vice-President of Gen- 
eral Plant Protection Corp., said he sub- 
jects all potential employees to a poly- 
graph test and gets reactions on ques- 
tions the applicant would not ordinarily 
respond to—such as health informa- 
tion, credit, use of liquor and _ nar- 
cotics, homosexuality, and subversive 
activity information. 
¢ Preventing Spying—Security men also 
do preventive work as well as “putting 
out brush fires.” R. J. Boise, manager 


SECRET DOCUMENTS can’t fall into unauthorized hands 


when they are reduced to fine powder by paper shredder. 
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of the security department of Ford 
Motor Co., said in a paper presented at 
the seminar that in business today top 
management men are faced with the 
problems of industrial spying—often by 
means of electronic devices. He made 
these suggestions to companies involved 
in important projects: 

e Be alert to suspicious packages 
in waiting rooms, lobbies, or wash- 
rooms. 

¢ Be suspicious of strangers calling 
at executive offices. 

e Investigate any unusual calls or 
interruptions, or better vet, refrain 
from discussing important issues by tele- 
phone. 

¢ Verify the identity of all linemen 
and utility service men working in ex- 
ecutive offices. 
¢ Electronic Gadgets—One of the 
newer aspects of industrial security is 
the variety of electronic devices now 
available for guarding plants, offered by 
a number of companies. 

At the ASIS show, for example, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell demonstrated a de- 
vice that embodied a central panel to 
monitor intrusion detectors, fire alarms, 
and a remote-controlled TV_ surveil- 
lance camera. One guard sitting at 
the console can monitor who is going 
where, what doors are opened, fire dan- 
gers, and the like. As a bonus, the 
guard also can monitor mechanical 


failures—for example, a malfunction in 
a boiler room. 

Within the last five years several 
companies—such as Motorola, GE, 
RCA-—have come up with security de- 
vices—T'V and two-way radios—to tap 
the expanding market. 

Besides their efficiency, these devices 
also save money. Honeywell figures 
that a door secured through electronics 
costs $5,000 in initial outlay. Without 
electronics the cost would be, say, $40,- 
000, including salaries of guards, uni- 
forms and equipment for the guards, 
and locks. 
¢ Outside Help—In addition to elec- 
tronic gadgetry and their own guards, 
security men sometimes use outside 
agencies for special problems. 

One such agency is Dale Simpson & 
Associates, in Dallas, a detective organ- 
ization formed by former FBI agents. 
Within recent months two oil com- 
panies have hired Simpson to track 
down and recover stolen geology maps 
worth several million dollars. 

[he top security officers, generally, 
go to the private investigators when 
either extremely delicate work must be 
done, or the job requires rather “dirty 
pool” procedures—wire tapping, ““bug- 
ging,” for example. With few excep- 


tions, the security men say their posi- 
tion within the company prohibits their 
investigating top management. END 





PHONE SCRAMBLER is tested by two security officers. Sound 


garbled at one end of wire is restored to normal at other end. 
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This is GRANITE CITY steel. There’s one and one-half miles of it in 
this nine-ton coil. It’s cold rolled steel, just off the coiler after a high- 
speed pass through Granite City’s powerful four-stand tandem cold 
strip mill. This is quality steel, automatically controlled and checked 
during rolling by sensitive electronic regulators and X-ray gages. 


The uniform high quality of its steel products is another good reason 
why almost everyone in Middle America uses... 


GRANITE CITY STEEL < 


STEELMAKERS TO MIDDLE AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE : Granite City, Illinoise SALES OFFICES : Daliase Memphis« Kansas City+ St. Louis» Minneapolis* Houston M 








Too Many Other Rump Sessions 


When Goodyear’s __presi- 
dent tried to call a quick meet- 
ing, he got an idea how many 
others were going on. 


One day a couple of years ago Russell 
DeYoung, president of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., asked his secretary to call 
a quick meeting in his office. 

The question he was going to take 
up wasn’t vital (in fact, he doesn’t re- 
member what it was), but he wanted 
to get it settled that day. He didn’t. 
A few minutes’ telephoning revealed 
that all the other people were already 
attending other meetings. 

DeYoung was irritated. “When I 
contemplated the amount of time that 
could be spent throughout the entire 
organization by meetings that were at 
that very moment being held, the 
thought appalled me,” he says. “So I 
arranged to have another meeting—this 
time with E. J. Mackey, the manager of 
our management engineers.” 

* Time Saving—Out of that meeting 
came a drive, still under wav, to cut the 
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waste motion out of Goodyear’s meet- 
ings. Mostly, it has been taking the 
form of a series of meetings on how to 
conduct and participate in meetings, 
for DeYoung wasn’t trving to eliminate 
meetings altogether. 

Conferences are a fact of corporate 
life in Goodyear, as they are in just 
about every company with enough em- 
ployees to hold one. Most executives 
gripe about meetings, but nobody has 
vet come up with a better way to pool 
ideas or spread information fast. 

DeYoung’s aim was simply to make 
sure the time spent in meetings at Good- 
vear was being used productively. He 
had no idea of the total time involved 
or its cost to Goodvear. But he knew 
it was a lot—and he guessed that plenty 
of it was wasted. 

“I’m not against meetings,” he says. 
“They are absolutely necessary. Just 
the same as materials are. But to waste 
them, the time and the materials, is 
wrong.” 
¢ Time Study—M. J. Doster and three 
other management engineers were as- 
signed to find out what, if anything, 
was wrong with Goodvear’s meetings. 





They sat in on 124 scheduled and un- 
scheduled meetings in the company’s 
Akron plants and offices, ranging from 
the monthly conclave of the general ex- 
port and domestic packaging committee 
to a one-shot session on mechanized 
order-processing. 

The report they gave DeYoung was 
far from enthusiastic. In the engi- 
neers’ opinion, nearly a third of the 
meetings they attended were being held 
too often or weren’t necessary at all. 
Less than a third of the meetings 
achieved their announced objectives. 

They had more detailed criticisms, 
too. More than a fifth of the people 
at the meetings they studied got there 
late, and about 15% took no active 
part in the proceedings. In fact, more 
than 15% of the attendees didn’t really 
need to be there at all, as far as the 
engineers could see. 

Some 10% of the meetings were held 
in rooms that were too small for the 
number of people who came. In 15% 
of the meetings, the chairman didn’t 
seem to be well prepared. And more 
than 10% of the total meeting time 
was a complete loss because of tardiness, 
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PRODUCT DESIGN 
AND 
MATERIALS 








From the technical development laboratories at Dow comes a steady 
stream of new applications for versatile Dow plastics materials . . . new 
applications that accent beauty, function and strength . . . new applica- 
tions that stimulate ideas for new designs of the future. The products 
described on these pages are just a few of the latest interpretations from 
America’s plastics designers and manufacturers ... 


BLENDING FOOD OR FUN... 
PLASTICS PACE MODERN LIVING 


Some plastics are meant to be seen, others to do their jobs under cover, but — signer specified clear Tyril® for the 
all are selected by designers and manufacturers because they add an im- _—Diending jar. Tyril—a Dow thermoplas- 


portant plus to the products designed for living. Here are some Dow plastics 
materials on the job, at home and at fun. Some you see, some you can’t. . . 


tic material — gives this appliance part 
the toughness to withstand the high- 
speed mixing and churning action of the 





This modern built-in blender is an 
example of how Dow plastics materials 
serve in the home attractively and effi- 
ciently. The latest in handy appliances 
for the housewife, this blender mixes, 


knife blades . . . the chemical resistance 

chops, and liquefies in a matter of sec- _to shrug off attacks by food acids and 
onds. It has a host of other time-saving cooking ingredients . . . the temperature 
accomplishments, too. resistance to protect the jar whether it’s 
To combine rugged, efficient perform- —_ being used to mix boiling liquids, or to 


ance with pleasing appearance, the de- crush ice. Washing presents no hazards, 








either. Detergents won’t harm ‘lyr!:, aad 
it withstands normal abuse. 

Tyril is currently serving consumers 
as the material in such products as 
tumblers (shown), cutlery handles, 
bristles, filter bowls, rigid food contain- 
ers, closures, pen barrels, medical equip- 
ment components, and sprayer heads. 

Away from home, on a family outing 
to the beach, this quartet of Dow plas- 
tics materials (right) lend their very 
special talents to cool beverages, protect 
fishing tackle and fishing reels, and to 
provide an extra measure of water and 
underwater fun. 

An undercover Dow thermoplastic 
that is making a name for itself, 
Pelaspan® — Dow expandable polysty- 
rene beads—serves as the insulation for 
this beverage cooler. At one time, to 
insulate a product, designers were forced 
to adapt the shape of the product to in- 
clude the added bulk and weight of the 
insulation. Today, designers have solved 
this problem with Pelaspan. Foamed in 
place by the manufacturer, Pelaspan 
provides thermal insulation with mini- 
mal bulk and weight for this attractive 
beverage cooler. 

Built to last for a lifetime of fishing, 
the tackle box is molded of economical 
Styron® 480, a Dow super-high impact 
plastic formulation, with a green and 
white marblized color effect. In addition 
to the toughness to withstand a fisher- 
man’s hard knocks, Styron 480 has the 
high heat resistance to endure the blaz- 
ing sun without softening or warping. 
The unique tongue and groove design 
molded along the edge of the box makes 
it watertight when closed—even allows 
it:to float! 

When there’s a big one fighting the 
line, this casting recl can take the strain. 
The end caps and knobs are molded of 
Styron 475—a high impact polystyrene 
formulation. It will resist salt water 
deterioration, and possesses excellent 
chemical resistance. Its fine molding 
characteristics reproduce sharp details 
faithfully. 

For fishermen who want to be part 
fish, or for just plain water fun, the 
underwater face mask and swim fins of 
Dow polyvinyl chloride resin (PVC) 
will give many seasons of wear. PVC 
permits the mask to fit snugly and com- 
fortably across the swimmer’s face, with 
a sealing lip around the edge to prevent 
water seepage. 

The PVC fins are lighter, stronger, 
and will last longer than conventional 
materials. What’s more, sun and water 
(even salt water) will not fade or rot 
PVC. Dow PVC is available in a wide 
selection of formulations, permitting a 
broad number of compounds to fit end- 
use applications. 
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IDEAS UNLIMITED 
Have you a problem that one of these Dow plastics materials might help solve? A 
new-product design . . . an old-product rejuvenation . . . a cost-cutting production 
technique? We'll be glad to help you with specialized service—from suggesting 
imaginative design ideas, to choosing the best formulation, to assisting in color 
styling. Please write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Plastics Mer- 
chandising Department 1757AF10-15. See “The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’’ on NBC-TV 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan 




















1) Chattanooga .. . the 
South’s first industrial city 
and its most diversified 


This means: 
a) Specialized service industries. 
b) Well stocked mill supply houses. 


¢) Labor with almost any desired 
skill in practically every craft. 


2) Chattanooga is at the 
foot hills of the Appalachians 
where the Tennessee 

River breaks out 

of the mountains 


— 


Natural crossroads of the South 
and from NE to SW and from 
MIDWEST to SE. Speedy, low 
cost distribution especially of 
heavy or bulky commodities. 
Year ‘round low cost water 
transport, nine foot minimum 
channel. 


b 


3) A delightful place 
to live 


a) Your family can find its ideal 
home site . . . mountain, hill, 
lake or stream. 

b) Aclimate warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than in many 
of the areas much further north. 
Average temperature 60.6°. 
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What unique advantages does 
Chattanooga have for industry? 





d) Professional services geared to 
industry's needs. 

e) Specialized banking services for 
commerce and industry. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Chattanooga 


TENNESSEE 








c) Unlimited pure industrial water 
assured by a chain of dams 
upstream. 

d) Ample, low cost power... gas, 
coal, oil, electric. 





¢) Outdoor living at its best. 
Hunting, fishing, water sports 
. and over night by car to 
the seacoast. 
d) A cultural, medical and estab- 
lished educational center. 


@ Complete site research and location services, including freight rate 
studies for this Tri-State area are available at no cost and in confidence. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 100 

819 BROAD STREET, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

Phone Jim Hunt at AMherst 6-0258 
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outside interruptions, or off-the-subject 
conversations. 

¢ Worse Than It Looked—An experi- 
enced meeting-goer might find these 
figures low. Doster and his colleagues 
think they are. Because the meeters 
knew they were on display, it was 
“obvious” that “attempts were made to 
conduct meetings accordingly.” For ex- 
ample, the average meeting the engi- 
neers went to lasted one hour and 13 
minutes, but cracks made afterward by 
the regulars suggested that their mere 
presence had cut the usual running 
time. 

“Even by taking actual conditions as 
found,” the survey team concluded, 
“the percentages indicate there is tre- 
mendous room for improvement in the 
present meeting program.” 
¢ Time for Change—DeYoung agreed, 
and said so in a memo to members of 
Goodyear’s management 

Then the training department got 
into the act. Its staff turned out a pile 
of instructional material, including two 
short films and 5,000 copies of two 
booklets summarizing the engineers’ 
findings and offering tips on meeting 
technique. 

By now, some 1,400 home-office ex- 
ecutives, supervisors, and staff personnel 
have spent from two to five hours each 
in meetings about meetings. They got 
lessons in how to lead meetings, how 
to participate in them, or how to han- 
dle face-to-face conferences 
¢ What’s Accomplished—Have Good- 
vear’s meetings improved? A couple of 
months ago the management engineers 
tried to answer that question. Since 
they couldn’t restage the meetings they 
had studied originally, they took an 
opinion sample among 34 old hands at 
Goodyear meetings. These men were 
asked how recent meetings stacked up 
against the engineers’ checklist 

Most of the 34 said their meetings are 
now shorter and that some, at least, 
are being held less often. Several 
monthly meetings have become quar- 
terly or bimonthly; a biweekly one has 
shifted to once a month; one weekly 
meeting is now held “as required.” 

Overcrowding had just about been 
eliminated. ‘Tardiness remained “a 
serious and exasperating problem.” On 
most other points, the interviewees re- 
ported at least some improvement 
¢ More to Be Done—Goodyear, De- 
Young thinks, is “‘making progress” 
though it still has “a distance to go.” 
On the theory that this is a never-ending 
battle, the training department plans to 
stage a “booster” program next year 

After all, the problem Goodyear has 
tackled is one no other company has 
ever solved completely. Nobody else, 
Goodyear thinks, has even given it such 
a thorough try. Says one veteran of the 
company's meeting circuit, “We get ‘A’ 
for effort.” END 
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FOUL WEATHER FRIEND... 


because you can always count on Campbell Chains to help your car stop 

.and go in rough weather. Fact is, more motorists use and trust them 
every year. Tire chains are just one product in the complete Campbell 
line of quality chain and chain assemblies—welded and weldless. 
And Campbell’s nationwide network of factories and warehouses as- 
sures you immediate delivery and service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY. 


FACTORIES: York, Pa.—West Burlington, lowa—Union City, Calif.—WAREHOUSES: East Cambridge, Mass, 
Atlanta, Ga.— Dallas, Texas— Chicago, Ill.— Seattle, Wash.— Portland, Ore.— Los Angeles alif 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH FACTORIES & WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 











Destroyed by fire: $300,000! 


yy 


TONGUES OF FIRE and clouds of smoke soar high into the air as flames destroy this 
plant used for processing oil and petroleum products. Damage was estimated at $300,000. 


Proof that Grinnell 
Sprinklers can safeguard 
your property, 
save you dollars, 
keep your business going 


GRINNELL SPRINKLERS quickly put out the fire that devel- 
oped following an explosion of flammable vapors in air at 
Naugatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, Conn. Grinnell Sprinklers 
can always be depended on to perform reliably — to stop fire 
fast. They can easily be installed with a minimum of incon- 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION SINCE 1878 


venience to you. Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Protection also 
makes possible big insurance premium savings — helps you 
pay cost of installation. 

For details, write Grinnell Company, Providence 1, R. |. 
Branches in principal cities. 


#! 
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In Management 


Slow Sales at Fairchild Engine 
Bring Founder Back Into Picture 


Sherman M. Fairchild has once again intervened in 
the management of one of the companies he founded. 

Three years ago, he spent a couple of months running 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp. while he was 
looking for a new president. Last week, he became act- 
ing chief executive of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. until he finds a successor to Pres. J. H. Car- 


michael, who resigned because the board decided to . 


“change leadership.” Vice-Pres. F. E. Newbold, Jr., 
was put in charge of most of the company’s operations 
outside its principal division, aircraft and missiles. 

Fairchild Engine, hard hit by military contract can- 
cellations and slow sales of its turboprop transport, has 
had declining earnings since 1955. In 1958, there was 
a $17-million deficit; the company made a profit last 
year but was in the red by $587,000 for the first half of 
1960. 

Fairchild, who owns about 4% of Fairchild Engine’s 
stock, has been in and out of its management several 
times. He got out in 1946 but three years later came 
back after a proxy fight and made Richard S. Boutelle 
president. ‘Two years ago he replaced Boutelle with 
Carmichael, who had headed Capital Airlines, Inc. 


Top-Job Category Adds More Members 
As Demand for Qualified Executives Rises 


The inner circle of top management is not as exclusive 
as it used to be. A new study of upper executive man- 
power by the management consulting firm of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton shows that the number of people 
classified as part of top management by 559 major 
U.S. corporations has increased 44% in the last 10 
years. 

Chiefly, that seems to be the result of growth and of 
new ideas of organization. For example, Booz, Allen 
notes, a growing number of executives in charge of 
divisions carry the title of president (BW —Mar.12’60, 
p76). New specialties, such as public relations, adver- 
tising, and research and development have worked their 
way into the top management category. And older 
functions such as finance, sales, engineering, purchasing, 
and the secretaryship are getting more vice-presidencies 
(the exceptions are manufacturing and the controller- 
ship job.) 


If these trends continue, Booz, Allen thinks, the | 


demand for qualified executives will grow even more 
rapidly during the 1960s than during the past decade. 
But the supply, the consulting firm fears, will not. 
The number of male workers between the ages of 
30 and 64 will increase only 6% between now and 1970, 
according to the report. And the group between 30 
and 44 (now representing 11% of top management 
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and, of course, a much higher percentage of middle man- 
agement) will actually decrease 2.6%. 

Booz, Allen feels that adds up to a serious shortage 
of executive talent. It also thinks management isn’t 
doing enough to upgrade the available prospects. More 
than a third of the large companies Booz, Allen sur- 
veyed last year had no organized program of executive 
appraisal and development. 

Personnel executives just surveyed by the Bureau of 
National Affairs don’t see any such problem however. 
Nearly two-thirds of them denied there was any shortage 
of executive talent. 


The Annual Report Is Kinder to Company 
Than to Its Management, Professor Says 


In their annual reports to stockholders, managements 
are doing a better job by their companies than they are 
doing by themselves. That’s the opinion of Prof. J. 
Harold Janis, of New York University, after reviewing 
copies of the annual reports of several hundred U.S. 
companies. 

Annual reports, says Janis, make management people 
seem “quite dull.” Photographs are nondescript. “The 
news is brief and sterile. . . . Occasionally a black bordered 
obituary adds variety to the page.” The introductory 
letter from the president or chairman is often stuffy and 
long-winded; generally, it contains the worst writing 
to be found in annual reports. 

Janis has other criticisms to offer in his 52-page book- 
let, published by Lind Bros., a New York outfit that 
designs and prints annual reports. He finds reports 
often patronizing toward employees. “Some companies 
seem to prefer not to speak of their employees at all. 
One company with 60,000 employees mentions them in 
all of one sentence.” Separate, simplified reports for 
employees, sometimes even in the form of comic books, 
may be taken as “a reflection on their intelligence.” 

More than 40-million copies of annual reports are 
distributed every year, Janis says. The document has 
become a “corporate yearbook” and a persuasive instru- 
ment. Janis has no objection to propaganda, but he warns 
that the report should not “look and sound like the com- 
pany’s sales catalog.” Nor should it go into irrelevant 
issues, be too optimistic about company developments, 
gloss over unpleasant matters, and fail to take account of 
the views of outside groups. 


e a * 
Women Are Beginning to Penetrate 


Upper Level of Bank Management 


Women, who already dominate the lower-level jobs 
in banking, are beginning to infiltrate the upper ranks 
as well, the National Assn. of Bank Women reports. 

'wenty years ago, according to NABW, there were 
three times as many male as female bank workers. Now 
women outnumber men 2 to 1. And women have 
grabbed 11% of bank officer positions, including 45 
chairmanships, 162 presidencies, 688 vice-presidencies, 
and 1,583 directorships. 
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How research power 
can pay off 


* in new economic growth 


* greater national security 


The question of how fast our national econ- 
omy should grow has emerged as one of the 
most crucial issues of our time. Never be- 
fore has it provoked so much debate. Now— 
from Leonard Silk—come stimulating and 
practical suggestions for making research a 
deliberate program to insure national and 
business stability—today and in the critical 
years ahead. 


* Is our economy expanding rapidly enough? 
* Can we accelerate it without undue strain? 
* Is Soviet economic power their most effec- 


tive means for eventual world domination? 


These and many other pressing problems 
confronting the nation today are realisti- 
cally tackled in a new book rich with seri- 
ous implications for national economic 
policy for American industry for 
you as a businessman. 


The RESEARCH 
REVOLUTION 


By LEONARD S. SILK 


Senior Editor and 
Economics Editor 
Business Week 






with an introduction by 
WASSILY W. LEONTIEF 
Harvard University 

Just 


244 pages, 6 x 9, $4.95 Published! 


What is today’s phenomenal revolution in 
scientific and technological research? What 
does it mean to you—as a business or pro- 
fessional man and, above all, as a citizen 
concerned with his country’s prosperity and 
security? 

In showing how modern research and de- 
velopment affects virtually every aspect of 
our most crucial domestic and international 
problems, this eye-opening book delves deep 
into such issues as 
the real forces that 
determine the 
growth of the econ- 









“Leonard Silk de- 
scribes the new force 
which enables our 


omy. the impact economic engine to 
‘of research on a step up its speed 
company's profit without undue 
picture ... changes strain. That acceler- 
that could be made ating factor is in 


cessant technological 


in U S. fiscal pol- innovation through 
ey .. the rising scientific advanc« 
demand for edu- Mr. Silk’s exciting 
cated talent . the story also shows 
reality behind So- that dependence on a 
viet productivity perpetual flow of 
gains... and much purposeful innova 
more. tion creates new 

problems for busi 

ness, for govern 

ment and for the 


SEE THIS BOOK 


Society 


American 
as a whole.” 





Wassily W. Leontief 


10 DAYS FREE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Dept. BW-10-15 
327 W. 41st St., N.Y.C. 36 

Send me Silk’s The Research Revolution for i) 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I wil! 
remit $4.95, plus few cents for delivery costs, o 
return book postpaid. (We pay for delivery costs 
if you remit with coupon; same return privilege 


GU dee dictees Zone State 
Company 


Position 


Por price and terms outside U.S. write 
MeGraw-Hill Im't., N.Y¢ BW-10-15 
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Passenger Car Production — 1960 Model Year 




















Compacts Spur Auto Gains 


The American automobile industry 
turned out 443,622 more passenger 
cars in the model year just concluded 
than in the previous model run, and 
posted the best total since 1957. 

Most of the credit goes to the six 
compact car makes that garnered 
26.2% of the industry output this year, 
against 9.1% last year when only Ram- 


40° 





field. 


in the 
Among the five U.S. producers, onl 
Studebaker-Packard shaved output this 
vear with 6,000 fewer cars 
Chrysler Corp 
gain, 
new low-priced Dodge Dart, the com- 


bler and Studebaker were 


scored the biggest 


percentage-wise; sparked by its 


pany recorded the highest model veat 
production in ten vears. 








Steel Scrap Prices Hit a Low 


Last week steel scrap prices fell be- 
low $30 a ton for the first time since 
1954. From a high of $46.17 last No- 
vember, the composite price for the 
bellwether grade, No. 1 heavy melting 
scrap, tumbled to $29.83, a 35% drop 
(BW —Sep.17’60,p19). 

Scrap dealers and brokers, already 


plagued by high inventories and_ soft 
markets, were further 
cent weeks when auto stamping | 
around the country began disposing of 
more scrap than dealers can us¢ 

The only bright spot in the 
picture this year has been export sal 
particularly to Japan and Western Eu 


burdened in 
7 
ylants 


SCTap 
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1 This razor’s impact-resistant housing 2 This luminous ceiling is made of rigid vinyl sheets for 
(a) aids in cutting (b) makes it last longer (a) electrical conductivity (b) durability 
(c) speeds assembly (c) safety 


Try this simple quiz on plastics 


(The answers may suggest profit possibilities for you) 





3 They’re laying a sprinkler system of polyethylene pipe because 4 This beer tank’s phenolic inner coating is intact after 
a) it’s long-lived (b) it’s rigid (a) five years (b) twenty years 
(c) it’s easy to handle c) ten years 


ANSWERS ...to a multitude of needs are 
found in BAKELITE plastics. 


1. (a) “C-11" styrene’s dimensional stability keeps the cutter 
at the perfect position —.002 in. from the skin 


2. (b) and (c They hide sprinkler systems but, in case of fire, 
soften and fail out to permit full sprinkler operation 


3. (a) and (c). Durable, corrosion-resistant polyethylene is flexible, 
light, and easy to install 


4. Twenty years, safeguarding the tank’s surface and the beer’s flavor. 
5. (b) and it stands up to vibration and alternate heating and cooling. 


If you have questions—about plastics and their potential for 
your business—please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on the 
uses of polyethylenes, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, and vinyls. 
Just write or call any of our offices or write Dept. ER-19, Union 





5 This propeller’s epoxy-laminate spinner-de-icer was adopted to: Carbide Plastics Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 


Ave., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: Union 


Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 12. 







a) cut wind resistance (b) withstand temperature stress-cracking 





UNION 
CARBIDE 


(c) embody heating coils 
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“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporat 
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This is a 
Shifty 
Character 








your brand occasionally 


This character tries ’em all. This 
week she buys Brand X, next week 
it'll be Brand Q. She’ll get around to 
your product again sooner or later... 
maybe. 

Give her extra reason to buy your 
brand. All it takes is a customer en- 
gineered Premium Coupon Plan. 
Easy! And talk about profit! Dozens 
of progressive manufacturers know 
the value of giving Something Extra 
to build the strongest kind of brand 
loyalty. Let us give you the details. 
For 63 years, we’ve been helping to 
build success stories in volume sales. 
We’re ready to do the same for you. 
Just say the word. B-10 


Write, wire or phone — ATlas 8-9315 







The 


remium 
ervice Co. Inc. 


Founded 1897 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


195 North St., Teterboro, N.J. 
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rope; but even this lucrative market has 
been easing lately. 
Modern steelmaking methods enable 


ea 


and Leather Wholesale Prices 
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producers to lean less on purchased } 
scrap and more on “hot metal’’ or pi 
iron when there is a cost advantage. 


OTHER 


LEATHER PRODUCTS 











If footwear manufacturers manage to 
hold the line on labor costs, the Ameri- 
can consumer can probably look for- 
ward to a break in shoe prices this fall. 

Wholesale prices of hides and leather, 
the major ingredients in shoes, have 
been moving downward through most 


.of 1960 as a result of the unusually 


heavy livestock slaughter this year. 


(Bate 9) 


Hides wa Leather Cost Less 


LEATHER 


HIDES & SKINS 


August prices of hides and skins tum- 
bled 41% from the April, 1959, high. 
This softness spread to leather prices, 
as well, which dropped 21% from the 
high point in May of last year. 

Footwear prices have been less sen- 
sitive, mainly due to the two-way pinch 
from rising labor costs and competition 
from imports (BW —Aug.6'60,p66). 





Factory Paychecks Dip Slightly 


The average factory production 
worker with three dependents took 
home a slightly slimmer pay envelope 
in August. During 1960, only April 
paychecks were lower, and that was duc 
mostly to the vagaries of the weather 
—snowstorms and _ floods—which _ re- 
stricted travel and outdoor work. 


August earnings were shaved by the 
reduction of overtime pay in several 
high-paving durable goods industries, 
fewer workers in high-wage industries 
(partly because of the earlier-than-usual 
automobile model changeover), and a 
seasonal increase in employment among 
lower-wage soft goods industries 
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ROYAL McBEE CORP, .......-- ant coma 
Agency—C, J. LaRoche & ine. 

RYDER SYSTEM, INC. .....ccceccecsesences 89 
Agency—McCann -Marschaiix Co, Div. of 

McCann- Erickson, 

JOSEPH T. Loh ey 4 YY SON, INC...-00-00 a 
Agency—Buchen 

SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES 8¥ SYSTEM.....000 16 
Agency—Adams & Keyes, Inc. 

SHAW-WALKER nc uassevbcssssgeivenes 
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S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., INC...0.<000000-108 
Agency—Jones & Taylor, ine. 


TELETYPE CORP, .......-csecresrcessensese 
Rickard, Gebhardt item 


> ~ ieee rsteller, 

TENNESSEE one Toanomeaown GOecoce st 
Agency—Reach, McClinton 

TOWMOTOR CORP. 
Agency—Howard 8 Advertising 

TREMCO MFG. CO. .....c.0.sescececseceeces 88 
Agency—The Henry P, Boynton Ady, Agency, 


ne. 
UNION CARBIDE PLASTICS CO,....++++000-198 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.............48-49 
Richards, Calkins & Holden, 





we cher 


VARITYPER CORP. ....ccccccccccccccscsecsI40 
Agency—Bruce Angus Adv., 
VIKING PUMP CO. ....... Pon pad gee 
Agency—Wesley Day & Co, 
Wagmineren | STATE DEPT. OF 
COMMERCE & IND. DEV. .....+5--++--sI63 
Agency—siier, Mackay, Hoeck & Hartung, 


west “VIRGINA PULP & PAPER CO........177 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc, 

WEYERHAEUSER CO. ........eeeccesees 36437 
Agency—Waldie & Briggs, Inc, 

WHITING CORP. ........ TTT TTT 
Agency—Schmidt & Sefton 

WORTHINGTON CORP, ......0++0+++0008520I53 
Agency—Needham, Louis & Brorby, 

THE YODER CO. ......... oracccocccccccccoolae 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co, 
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THE TREND 











Time for Shock Treatment 


Despite its handsome export surplus, this country 
still is running a very large deficit in its over-all bal- 
ance of international payments. Everyone agrees that 
this deficit and the resulting drain on the U.S. gold 
stock cannot continue indefinitely, but so far no one 
has been ready to take any firm steps to stop it. 

The problem arises-out of the burden of military 
expenditures abroad and economic assistance to the 
underdeveloped nations that the U.S. is carrying. 
Though other nations in the free world are now 
strong enough to shoulder a substantial part of this 
burden, they have found one reason after another 
for delay in coming to grips with the problem. 

The outstanding case in point is West Germany. 
Once prostrate and desperate, the Germans were 
helped back on their feet and became the most 
prosperous nation in Europe. Last year, the Bundes- 
bank took in over $1-billion from the military ex- 
penditures made in West Germany by its NATO 
allies, and over $650-million of that came directly 
from the U.S. 

At the recent Washington meetings of the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund, top U.S. 
Treasury officials put their case up to West Ger- 
man Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard and 
Bundesbank Pres. Karl Blessing. The Germans 
agreed that the situation was becoming serious and 
that Germany could carry a greater share of the load 
without ill effects—and then added that there was 
no possibility that Chancellor Adenauer would con- 
sent to any such thing before the elections of Sep- 
tember, 1961. 

What this means is that for at least another full 
year, Germany intends to freeload on the Western 
‘Alliance. And if that is her intention, then it is time 
for the U.S. to try some shock treatment. 

The State Dept. and the Treasury will have to give 
up the idea that they can make their point by 
friendly, informal talks. They should now present 
the Germans with a formal demand that the West 
German government assume a substantial part of the 
military expenditures we are incurring to keep five 
of our army divisions and matching air forces on 
German soil 

If the Germans refuse—as they very well may— 
then the U.S. must be prepared to back up its de- 
mand by stringent measures to keep our military 
and economic aid dollars from finding their way 
into the hands of the Bundesbank. This will mean 
far more determined steps than last week’s decision 
to cut down overseas military expenditures by 
shipping an additional $10-million to $30-million 
worth of goods from the U.S. It will mean switching 
heavily to American products, perhaps under the 
“Buy American” formula which is applied in the 
case of government orders for domestic use. It is 


hard to imagine our forces in Germany suffering 
any great loss of morale if, for example, they were 
to eat Spam instead of German sausage. 

We will also need to limit our economic aid pro- 
grams wherever possible to technical assistance and 
aid in kind. Moreover, our development loans will 
need to be tied to American goods and services. 
The point is not to cut down our economic assistance 
in real terms but to see that it does not involve a 
direct transfer of dollars into the reserves of Euro- 
pean central banks. 

No one wants to see the U.S. retreat from its 
international responsibilities or its role as leader 
of the free world. The Communist threat is far too 
dangerous for that to be conceivable. But such a 
disastrous course could be forced upon us if we do 
not deal decisively with the deterioration in our 
international financial position. If our partners will 
not accept the fact that an alliance involves respon- 
sibilities as well as benefits, we must do what we 
can to get the point over to them. 


Sucker Play 


No country that believes in a free press could 
prevent, or even try to prevent, such things as 
Premier Khrushchev’s television appearance on the 
program “Open End.” Nevertheless, it would be 
fatuous to tell ourselves that the Soviet leader did 
not exploit his opportunity for all it was worth or 
that the United States did not suffer as a conse- 
quence. 

Khrushchev, as could have been predicted, ran 
rings around his rather inept interlocutor. Before 
the program was over he had managed with an air 
of saying something fresh and new: 

¢ To assure the world that he would never start 
an atomic war—as though he would say anything 
else regardless of what his intentions are. 

¢ To propose a ban on international arms ship- 
ments—a move that would put the Western Alliance 
out of business overnight. 

¢ To insist that the Russians still want to nego- 
tiate for peace—sliding artfully over the fact that 
the Russians always have been willing to negotiate 
endlessly; what they never have been willing to do 
is to make and keep commitments. 

Under the circumstances, it is small wonder that 
Khrushchev was good humored about the plugs for 
Radio Free Europe that were inserted into the 
breaks of the program. He must have enjoyed the 
irony of these appeals when he was getting an 
American audience handed him on a silver platter. 
In fact the only surprising thing about the whole 
program was that Khrushchev did not come onto the 
air laughing too hard to speak. 
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Creatin Gr Impressions beyond words 


Whatever vour letters say, typed on an IBM “Executive? 
Klectric, they say the most impressive things about you. 


IBM. 














Man-on-the-spot...in Lagos. 
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